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INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


‘96, Brixton Hill, 4th March, 1889. 
Mrs.'E. BARBER writes :—‘'I beg to forward 
photo of my little girl, brought up entirely on 
your Food.” | 
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Palatable, Digestive, Nourishing, 
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SHAKESPERIAN WISDOM ON THE FEED- 
ING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


A Pamphlet of Quotations from Shakes- 
po SS peare, and Portraits of Beautiful Children, 
together with Testimonials which are of the highest interest to all Mothers. To be 
had, with Samples, free by post, on application to 


G. MELLIN, MARLBORO’ WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Miss Barber, aged 15 Montus. 
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COC|OA A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


This sweetly scented Emollient Milk is supe- 
rior to every other preparation for rendering 


THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE. 


It entirely removes and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, Sunburn, Chaps, 
And allother blemishes of the Skin caused by 


SUMMER'S HEAT OR WINTER'S COLD. 


It keeps the Skin Cool and Refreshed on 
the Hottest Day in Summer, and Soft and 
Smooth in the Coldest Winter. 

‘“ BEETHAW’S ” is the Only Genuine. 

Pottles, 1s., 2s. 6d. of all Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM& SON, Chemists,Cheltenham 
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“WHITE” SEWING MACHINE CO. 


48, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.. 


CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA IN ALL STAGES 
ARE INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY 


DILOCOCK s~) 


_PULMO 
eos WAFERS! 


In Bronchitis, Pains in the Chest, Shortness of Breath, 
Colds, Influenza, Whooping Cough, Wheezing, Phlegm, and all Disorders 
: the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, Hysterical and ‘Heart Complaints— 
they act like a charm.” 
Nothing else gives such a sound refreshing night’s rest. 
TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS Dr. Locock’s Warers are invaluable, 
Sold by all Druggists and Medicine Vendors. 18.13d., 28. 9d.,4s.6d.and 11s per Box. 


KEATING’S 
COUGH 
LOZENGES. 


Absolutely the best-known remedy ever 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


S jill recon nn by the most 
eminent Doctors. 


TINS ONLY, 1/1} and 2/9. 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


The Best Family Medicine. Recommended for Head- 
T aches, Bile, Indigestion, and Obstinate Con- 

ON> S stipation; also in Rheumatism and 
WHELPTON’S 


all Skin Diseases—these Pills 
ta OINTMEN reali for the 


being a direct Purifier of 
Cure of Cuts,Burns, 


the Blood. 
Bruises, and all kinds of 
Skin Diseases. A Specific for 
Eczema. Pills and Ointment sold in 
Boxes, price 7d., 1/44, and 2/9, by all Chemists. 
Free by Post, 8, 14 and 33 stamps. ~ 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Invaluable for all Throat and 
Chest Affections, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Loss of Voice. 


aid MORELL MACKENZIE writes :— 


“‘T consider it a most valwadle prepara- 
tion. Admirable in Cases of Chronic 
Bronchitisand Catarrh,” 


One of the Physicians to H.R. HH. the 
PRINCE OF WALES writes :-— 


a Nothing gave my patient so much relief 
as STERN'S PUMILINE,” 


In Boxes, 18. 130. and 28. 3d. each, of all Chemists; or 
G. & G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


A Work on the “ Home Use of Pumiline,” gratis and dost free on application. 
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Illustrated Covers, Two Shillings each. 
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By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
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WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN ? 


Ir is now many years ago since the public mind was 
exercised and agitated over as remarkable a case of 
poisoning as the annals of mystery can show. It was 
a case that had in it all the elements of a striking 
romance, and the papers were not slow to make 
capital out of that fact. But the versions of the story, 
as then given, were all more or less inaccurate so far 
as they bore upon the career of the deceased lady. It 
is true the coroner’s inquest and the magisterial in- 
quiry elicited a good many facts, but they did not 
bring out all. Nor was everything brought out even 
at the trial of the accused persons, against whom the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘not guilty,’ owing to the 
evidence being insufficiently strong to convict them. 
Had the trial taken place in a Scotch court, how- 
ever, the verdict would undoubtedly have been ‘non 
proven.’ It fell to my lot to be very closely associated 
with the case from the very beginning; and now I 
propose to give the true version in its entirety for 
the first time. In order that none of the interest of 
this startling draina of real life may be lost, I will re- 
late the story in narrative form, and will neither colour 
nor exaggerate the incidents. Indeed, it 1s not neces- 
sary to do that, for they are sensational enough, as 
will presently be seen. I must begin with a sort of 
prologue, and go back to the time when a young, 
dashing naval officer, belonging to Her Majesty’s ship 
B 
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Nautilus, appeared in Hdinburgh society, having 
gained entrée by means of two or three letters of 
introduction he had brought with him. His name 
was Horace Nelson Goodridge, and for some years 
he had been on surveying duty in the West Indies. 
Just before the outbreak of the Crimean war he came 
home, and was commissioned to the Nautilus, which 
was engaged in some work in connection with chart 
corrections of the Scottish coast, and this accounts 
for her presence in the Forth. 

Mr. Horace Nelson Goodridge was probably about 
five or six-and-twenty years of age, and he had the 
misfortune—I use the word advisedly—to be strikingly 
handsome. I think, as a matter of fact, that 1t 1s a 
misfortune for any man to be handsome in the sense 
in which I use the word here. For the gift of beauty 
is as frequently as fatal to his own happiness as it is 
to the peace of the women with whom he may come 
in contact. As certain serpents in the marvellous 
forests of South America are said to have the power, 
by the beauty of their colouring, of fascinating birds 
to their fall, so may a really handsome man dazzle 
women; for men are subtle, and women are weak. 

It is clear that young Goodridge—who had all the 
dash, go, and recklessness of the traditional naval 
officer—was not only aware of his power, but was 
utterly unscrupulous. Being a good dancer, an 
equally good story-teller, and brimful of animal 
spirits, he was in great request, and became intimate 
with some of the best families in Edinburgh. And 
it was said that, amongst the young women whose ac- 
quaintance he made, there were bickerings, jealousies, 
and heartburnings if he happened to bestow a little 
more attention on one than another. 
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Mr. Goodridge being, as I have said, unscrupulous 
and lacking in stability of purpose, and even that 
high regard for honour which should characterise the 
officer and gentleman, it followed as a natural con- 
sequence that his company did not altogether prove a 
boon and a blessing, and, one by one, doors were 
closed against him. 

Amongst the people whose acquaintance he had 
made was a family by the name of Duncan. It con- 
sisted of husband and wife, and one daughter. There 
was a son, but at this time he was in London studying 
for the English bar. Mr. Duncan had been a captain 
in the mercantile marine, and had sailed the world 
over. In the latter part of his seafaring career he 
had been the entire owner of a large vessel that was 
in the China tea trade, and, being one of the fastest 
sailing ships afloat, her owner made so much money 
that he was enabled to retire in mid-life, and, soon 
after, more money came to him through his wife’s 
relatives. The result was the Duncans were looked 
upon as people of consequence, and lived in exceed- 
ingly good style in a fashionable part of Edinburgh, 
and they were very highly and deservedly respected. 
Their daughter Hetty bore the reputation not only 
of being very clever, but also of being one of the 
prettiest girls in the northern city. It was said, 
however, that she was proud and cold, and many a 
young man had tried in vain to make an impression 
on her heart, 

Goodridge became very intimate with the Duncans ; 
for Mr, Dunean having been a sailor himself, and 
travelled extensively, took kindly to the young officer, 
whose rollicking humour and breezy freshness, so 
suggestive of the sea, pleascd him. To such an ex- 
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tent did Goodridge win the favour and confidence of 
Mr. Duncan, that he was enabled to borrow con- 
siderable sums of money from him, and very soon it 
was noted that Goodridge and Mrs. Duncan and 
Hetty went out a great deal; and, of course, busy- 
bodies began to say spiteful things. 3 

Duncan himself was on the very verge of sixty, 
while his wife was under forty, and looked much 
younger, her daughter being about twenty. The lady 
was Mr. Duncan’s second wife. He had known her 
before his first died, and had married her within six 
months after that event. 

Mrs. Duncan, like her daughter, was an exceedingly 
pretty woman, with a plump figure, a clear, peach- 
like complexion, and a quantity of light-brown hair. 
She was stylish in her dress and manner, and in every 
way attractive. It was said that she had been some- 
what giddy in her youth, and the whisperings of 
scandal did not altogether cease after her marriage. 
When Goodridge appeared on the scene these whis- 
perings were heard again, and it was spitefully said 
that, if he was not making love to the daughter, he 
was to the wife, and that the daughter was jealous 
of the mother, and the mother of the daughter. 
Whether this was true or not, it is not for me to say. 

Things went on smoothly enough for a time, until 
some wretched, cowardly busybody wrote an anony- 
mous letter to Mr. Duncan, wherein certain statements 
were made with regard to both his wife and daughter 
that roused him to a pitch of fury, for he appears to 
have been a passionate man. He accused Goodridge 
of having betrayed the confidence reposed in him; 
but not only did the young fellow stoutly deny this, 
but both Mrs. Duncan and Hetty were very indignant, 
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and did not hesitate to denounce the anonymous 
writer as a scandalous liar. Mr. Duncan was there- 
upon appeased, although his friendship for Goodridge 
cooled somewhat, and the officer received a hint that 
his visits were to be less frequent. The time soon 
came when these visits were to cease altogether, for 
the Nautilus, having finished her work, went south, 
and of course Goodridge with her. The evil that men 
do lives after them, and the ill wind that Goodridge 
had managed to raise during his connection with the 
Duncans continued to blow after he had gone. Soon 
it leaked out that the Duncan household, which had 
hitherto been noted for its peace and quietness, was 
not as serene as it ought to have been. The rumour 
ran, also, that mother and daughter were not as amiable 
and loving as they might and should have been, and 
the disturbing element was set down as being Good- 
ridge, who, although absent, had left his influence 
behind. One evening, about four months after the 
Nautilus had sailed away, Hetty Duncan went out, 
saying she was going to call on a lady, whose name 
she gave, and that probably she would not be back 
until somewhat late, but that no uneasiness was to be 
felt on her account, as the lady and the lady’s brother 
would walk home with her. As this had happened 
before, Mr. Duncan did not concern himself when 
eleven o’clock came and Hetty was still absent; and, 
having smoked his final pipe, he went to bed. At one 
o’clock in the morning Mrs. Duncan went to the room 
of her lord and master, and made known to him that 
Hetty had not yet returned; but still he experienced 
no uneasiness, saying that no doubt she had remained 
all night with their friends, and a message would be 
sent first thing in the morning. So he addressed 
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himself to slumber again; but at breakfast-time no 
word had been received from Hetty, and so a servant 
was despatched to make inquiries, returning in due 
course with the startling information that Miss Hetty 
Duncan had not been to the house to which she stated 
she was ‘going. This was news indeed, and pointed 
to something very decidedly wrong. 

Mr. Duncan, as may well be supposed, was in a 
most distressful state of mind, for he was greatly 
attached to his pretty and only daughter, and he lost 
no time in trying to find out where she had gone to. 
He visited all their circle of acquaintances, but not 
one could give him the slightest information. She 
had effectually disappeared from the ken of every one 
who knew her; and as that anxious day drew to a 
close Mr. Duncan, in a state bordering on distraction, 
eave notice to the police, and asked them to try and 
find out the young lady’s whereabouts. So inquiries 
were set on foot, and for two days an active search 
was kept up, and it might be said that Edinburgh was 
ransacked; but, strangely enough, not a trace of the 
young woman could be got. 

And now I appear upon the scene. 

‘Look here, Donovan,’ said the chief superintendent 
to me one morning, ‘here’s something in your way. 
A young girl, who is said to be very pretty, has 
mysteriously disappeared from the house of her pa- 
rents, who are very respectable people, living in —— 
Crescent. Inquiries have been made all over the city, 
but nothing has come of them. As you are a good 
hand at solving mysteries, you had better tackle this 
one. I’ve no doubt you will get to the bottom of it, 
if any one can.’ 

I thanked him for the compliment he paid me, and 
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lost no time in calling at the Duncans’ house. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan were in terrible distress. I 
found Mrs. Duncan a very charming woman, and her 
husband full of sailors’ ways and phrases. Naturally 
I inquired if the girl was unhappy, but was assured 
that she was of a most cheerful disposition, and that 
her reasonable desires were always gratified. 

For several days I pursued my inquiries, first of all 
working on the theory that an accident had happened, 
but I could learn nothing. Then I bethought me of 
suicide, but failed in that direction also. And at last 
T came to the conclusion that for reasons that T could 
not possibly define then, the girl had run away from 
home; so I went back to Mr. Duncan, and asked him 
if he thought the young lady had had a secret lover. 

At this question the old man grew very red in the 
face. Then, with a very powerful and expressive 
exclamation, he banged his massive fist on the table 
until the heavy piece of furniture quivered again, and 
he said— 

‘T see it now. Young Goodridge is at the bottom 
of this.’ 

‘And who is young Goodridge?’ I asked. 

The question seemed to excite Mr. Duncan so much 
that he lost command of himself, and his language 
savoured more of a ship’s forecastle than a eentle- 
man’s drawing-room. So Lasked to see Mrs. Duncan ; 
and when the lady appeared I questioned her about 
Goodridge, and I was somewhat surprised that she 
seemed rather disinclined to give me any information. 
Then I began to smell a rat, and to think that there 
was a good deal more in this affair than appeared on 
the surface, so I deemed it wise to put my questions 
to the lady away from her husband, for husband and 
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wife seemed disposed to get at loggerheads, and I 
prudently retreated. 

The next morning I called and saw Mrs. Duncan 
alone; and by degrees I learned a little about Good- 
ridge. But what astonished me was that, when the 
lady referred to her daughter, she spoke very bitterly. 
This gave me a wrinkle, as the saying is, and I went 
to sources outside of the family circle for information, 
with the result that I learned the story as I have 
given it up to this point; and I had no hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that the rollicking, hand- 
some young sailor had fascinated both mother and 
daughter, and that the latter had gone off to join him 
somewhere. 

The new turn things had taken had such an effect 
on Mr. Duncan that there was no reasoning with him, 
and his abuse of Goodridge was poured forth in no 
stinted language. 

In discussing the affair with Mrs. Duncan—and let 
it be understood that what I had heard, and what I 
inferred, led me to. the conclusion that the lady herself 
had been charmed all too well by the dashing young 
naval officer—I elicited that she had been aware for 
some days that Hetty had taken away most of the 
valuables belonging to her. These included all her 
jewellery, and the greater part of her clothes. The 
clothes must have been smuggled out of the house, as 
when the girl left she had no bundle or parcel with 
her. Although we had not as yet any actual evidence 
to prove that she had eloped, there was no reasonable 
doubt that such was the case; and Mrs. Duncan gave 
vent to her feelings by saying— 

‘The ungrateful, miserable little wretch! Although 
she is my daughter, I hope she will suffer for this. 
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One thing is certain—she shall never come back to 
my house if I can possibly prevent it.’ 

Now, there was one peculiarity that I could not fail 
to note, and which went far towards confirming my 
opinion that Mrs. Duncan had been smitten herself 
with the handsome Goodridge, and the peculiarity 
was this—that, whereas Mr. Duncan abused and rated 
Goodridge, and had not a single harsh word to say 
against his daughter, Mrs. Duncan, on the other 
hand, abused and rated Hetty, and, if she did not 
exactly praise Goodridge, she certainly did not speak 
against him. 

Of course I saw and heard all that I could see and 
hear, but kept my opinions to myself, and merely 
suggested to Duncan that the best way, perhaps, of 
solving the mystery was for me to have an interview 
with Mr. Horace Nelson Goodridge. He fell in with 
this suggestion, and I started off for Portsmouth, 
where, as I ascertained, the Nautilus was then lying, 
as she was being overhauled previous to being recom- 
missioned for foreign service. 

On reaching Portsmouth I learned, to my annoy- 
ance, that the officers and crew of the Nautilus had 
been paid off, and had, in accordance with naval 
custom, been granted leave of absence. I had no 
difficulty, of course, in getting Goodridge’s address, 
which was at his father’s house in a quiet little 
country town in Yorkshire. I lost no time in going 
there, only to find, however, that Goodridge, to the 
distress and pain of his people, had not been home, 
but had written, saying he would be home shortly, 
and he had given his address at an hotel in London. 

On the following evening I was in the modern 
Babylon, the city of mysteries—the city of cruel life, 
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of startling contrasts—and, betaking myself to the 
hotel, I found that a Mr. and Mrs. Goodridge were 
staying there, but that they were then out. It was 
not until midnight that they returned, having been to 
a theatre; and then I learned that ‘Mrs. Goodridge’ 
was the much-wanted Hetty Duncan. As I thus 
made the acquaintance of the young couple, I really 
could not feel astonished, knowing what I did of 
human nature, that he had fallen in love with her, 
and she with him; for not only was she a charming 
girl, but he was one of the most fascinating young 
fellows I ever had to deal with. 

Of course I had no charge against him. My 
business was simply to try and find Miss Hetty 
Duncan; and if I succeeded in doing that, I was to 
endeavour to get her to return home not by her 
mother’s request—for, as I have already said, the lady 
was greatly incensed against her daughter, and had 
expressed herself to me as being by no means desirous 
of seeing her again—but by the express wish of her 
sorrowing father. I therefore deemed it advisable to 
try and get a private interview with the lady, and see 
what my powers of persuasion would do; and, after 
waiting two days, the opportunity for this occurred. 
Goodridge went out in the morning, and I lost no 
time in sending my card up to Miss Duncan, accom- 
panied by a note, in which I frankly stated that my 
object was to try and induce her to return, and that 
her father’s distress of mind was so great, that some- 
thing serious might result if she did not go back to him. 

Ten minutes later | was ushered into her presence 
by her own request. She received me with charming 
grace, saying— 

‘T am sorry, Mr. Donovan, to hear of my poor 
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father’s distress, but he had so set his face against 
Mr. Goodridge, that I knew it was hopeless for me to 
try and win his consent to our marriage.’ 

‘Are you the wife, then, of Mr. Goodridge?’ I 
asked, fixing my gaze upon her. 

‘Certainly I am!’ she answered with some amount 
of indignation, as though she was angry at the covert 
doubt my question and manner implied. 

‘You will pardon me,’ I said, ‘but for your 
own sake kindly tell me where and when you were 
married.’ 

‘It is enough for you to know that I am most 
certainly married,’ she answered. ‘My husband is 
particularly desirous, for family reasons of his own, 
that our marriage should for a time be kept secret. 
Therefore, I must decline to enter into any details. 
As you have discovered me, you can tell my people 
that you have it from me that I am a lawfully-wedded 
wife, and if they do not choose to believe my state- 
ment, I am utterly indifferent. Iam perfectly happy 
with the man who has won my heart, and I care for 
nothing else in the world.’ 

Although I had not much hope of influencing this 
very decided and determined young woman, I thought 
I would have another try, but at that moment her 
husband returned. Of course he was surprised to see 
me, and I lost no time in making myself known. 
Then he gripped my hand with the true grip of 
a sailor—a grip that was somewhat suggestive of 
a vice, and with a hearty, roaring laugh he ex- 
claimed— 

‘Well, Mr. Donovan, it’s very good of you to take 
so much trouble; but the fact is, if I hadn’t got the 
daughter, J should have had to run away with her 
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mother, and on the whole I preferred this little woman 
here, charming as her mother is.’ 

Here he threw his arm round Hetty’s waist, and 
kissed her heartily. 

‘Of course you are married?’ I put in. 

I saw him look at her for a moment. Their eyes 
met; then he exclaimed— 

‘Married! Undoubtedly we’re married—spliced 
beyond the power of any man to sever us. So give 
my respects to my worthy father-in-law, and tell him 
the best thing he can do is to bestow upon us his 
blessing, and some of his money. We’ll take the 
money first and the blessing after, if he likes. But if 
he doesn’t care to give us either, well, we'll get on 
without them, won’t we, Hetty?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ she answered sweetly, closing her hands 
about his arm, and Jooking up into his face with an 
expression of the most perfect trust and love. 

I felt that for me to remain there longer was to 
waste time, for I was morally convinced that I should 
make no impression on either of them. My duty had 
ended so far; so, accepting an invitation to lunch 
with them, I took my departure until lunch-time, and 
that night I left by the mail train for the north; and 
as I wished the young couple good-bye, I said— 

‘Well, perhaps we shall meet again some day.’ 

But little did I think then that my words were to 
prove prophetic. 

When I made my report to the Duncans in Edin- 
burgh, I saw with grief that Mr. Duncan took the 
matter seriously to heart, and in broken accents he 
muttered— 

‘She was the light of my life, and that’s gone now. 
Little did I think she would turn out such an ingrate. 
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But she has made her bed, and she must lie upon it. 
And, unless Iam very much mistaken, she will rue the 
day that ever she met Goodridge. That man has got 
evil in him.’ 

The effect on Mrs. Duncan was quite different. She 
abused her daughter in no measured terms; and I was 
sure, sad as it was, that this abuse was the result of 
fiery jealousy. The mother was actually jealous of 
her own daughter. : 

Six months later there ran through the land the din 
and turmoil of preparations for war, and thousands of 
our troops and sailors were being hurried off to the 
theatre of the deadly struggle in the Crimea. The 
outbreak of war recalled Goodridge to my mind, and, 
scanning the list of officers going on active service, I 
one day came across his name, and saw that he had 
sailed for the Crimea as senior lieutenant on board of 
the Dauntless. Naturally I felt some curiosity to 
know how he had left his wife; and I, therefore, 
called at the Duncans’ old residence, but only to find 
that Mr. Duncan had been dead two months. His 
daughter’s elopement so affected him, that he drank 
heavily, and died suddenly ina fit of apoplexy. All 
the household effects had been sold off, and Mrs. 
Duncan had, as I was informed, gone to London. 

Thus, then, might be said to have ended the pro- 
logue, and after a lapse of time the tragic drama was 
to commence; though little did I dream that I was to 
play a part in it. But life is strange, and our fate is 
made for us. 


About two years passed away, and I was located in 
London. Those who are old enough to remember the 
period of the Crimean war will know what an anxious, 
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terrible period it was, and how widows and orphans 
mourned throughout the land for those whose bones 
were whitening in the desolate and dreary wastes of — 
the Crimea. It was indeed an anxious, terrible time, 
and the papers were eagerly scanned, and all eyes 
were turned, so to speak, to that far-off land where 
the mighty hosts of Russia were being rolled back, 
crushed and broken, before the power of the allied 
armies. But still the world could not stand still, and 
life went on at the same feverish rate in the wonderful 
city; and there were marrying and giving in marriage, 
and feastings, and junketings, and balls and routs, and 
plays and parties, just as if our brave countrymen had 
not been pouring out their blood lke water on the 
bleak shores of the Black Sea. Sometimes I thought 
of the Goodridges, and wondered what had become of 
him and her. At last one night—an ever memorable 
night in my history, for it was the 5th of March, 1856— 
Iwas present at the Bal Masqué at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and, as many people will remember, the 
theatre was that night burnt to the ground, the fire 
breaking out while the ball was at its height. This 
ball taal been organised by Professor Anderson, the 
celebrated eae who was known as the ‘ Wizard 
of the North.’ I was well acquainted with Anderson, 
and it was at his special request I went to the ball; 
and, in accepting the invitation, I stipulated that my 
only costume should be evening dress. 

The theatre presented a magnificent sight. The 
whole of the stage and auditorium had been converted 
into a huge and perfectly level floor for the dancers, 
while the boxes, circles, and galleries were crowded 
with spectators. A lavish hand had been used in the 
docorations, and the motley groups of masquers, the 
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brilliant lights, the blending of dazzling colours, the 
densely-packed boxes and circles, made up a sight not 
easily forgotten. 

During an interval I was sauntering along, when a 
female masquer, leaning on the arm of a gentleman, 
passed me. She was dressed as a nymph of classic 
Greece, and her loose flowing garments revealed the 
fact that she was possessed of a superb figure, that 
seemed absolutely perfect in its proportions. I was so 
struck with her carriage and general appearance that 
I turned to look at her. She saw my movement, and 
bowing gracefully, said, with a bewitching smile— 

‘Good evening, Mr. Donovan.’ 

I was amazed to hear my name uttered so glibly by 
a lady whose face I was prevented seeing, save the 
lower part, on account of her mask. But what as- 
tonished me even still more was the voice, with which 
I seemed to be perfectly familiar, and, leaning against 
a pillar, I racked my brains in my endeavour to recall 
where and when I had heard that voice before. Its 
owner had disappeared now in the throng of gaily- 
dressed masquers who were promenading during the 
interval. The air of the theatre was hot and stifling. 
The ring of laughter, the roar of many voices, was 
suggestive of the thunder of surf on the seashore, 
while the kaleidoscopic-like picture before me begot 
in me a certain dreaminess, and I saw things through 
a haze, and heard as one might hear in a dream; but 
still that voice sounded in my ears clear and distinct, 
and still, like one who pursued a phantom, I tried to 
recognise its owner, though tried in vain. And the 
voice was truly as a phantom voice to me—a phan- 
tom without shape or meaning. Then suddenly I 
was aroused from my reverie by the crash of music, 
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ag another dance began, and I thought to myself, “I 
will know who the owner of that voice is before I leave 
to-night.’ 

I did not anticipate that I should have much diffi- 
eulty in finding her again, for her classic Greek 
costume of white and gold was strikingly conspicuous. 
And so I went into the private box reserved for the 
use of the Professor and his friends, and surveying 
the moving masses below through my opera-glasses, 
I detected the lady I was seeking. So, once more 
descending, I placed myself in such a position that 
she could not escape me when the dance finished. 
The last figure was gone through, the last strains 
of the band died away, and then, as the owner of 
the sweet voice, hot and panting, came towards me, I 
placed myself directly in her way, and, bowing low, 
said— 

‘Pardon me, madam, but since you spoke to me a 
little while ago your voice has been haunting me. I 
cannot, however, recall its owner. Let me claim the 
privilege, therefore, of renewing my acquaintance with 
you, for it is certain that we are known.’ 

She laughed a clear, ringing laugh as she answered— 

‘I thought men were never curious. No, Mr. 
Donovan, I will not gratify you now—I will enjoy 
the little mystery; but call any day you like at that 
address and you shall renew your acquaintance.’ 

She took a card from a small bag that hung at her 
eirdle and slipped it into my hand, and glancing at 
the card, I saw it bore the name ‘ Mrs. Mason,’ and 
an address near the British Museum. 

Suddenly there arose on the air a strange whir and 
rush, something like the whir and rush that come 
with a squall at sea. I saw masses of people struggling 
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and surging in the direction of the doors. Then I felt 
a hand laid on my arm. It was Mrs. Mason’s hand. 
A sudden paroxysm of fear had seized her, and 
although her left arm was linked in that of the 
gentleman she had been dancing with, she clutched 
at me in her fear. Next—and these little incidents 
followed in rapid succession—a fearful cry rang 
through the great building, and the cry was ‘Fire! 
Fire ! 

What followed was a sort of nightmare-dream to 
me. I was swept away by the human flood that with 
irresistible force surged on, but I was not alone. 
When the cry rang out Mrs. Mason seemed to pitch 
against me, and instinctively I threw my arm round 
her. What had become of her partner I never knew. 
Hie must have been torn from us by the on-sweeping 
crowd. But of one thing I was conscious—I was 
bearing Mrs. Mason along, and she had _ fainted. 
Several times I nearly fell, and had I done so we 
must have both been trampled to death. But with 
desperate struggling I managed to keep my feet; and 
still borne on by the flood, I found myself at last with 
my burden in the street, and the cold morning air 
revived me and gave me new strength. It wasa 
wonderful scene that filled my vision—a phantas- 
magoria wild and weird. The sky was a mass of 
_ broken clouds, through which the moon occasionally 
shone. From the upper windows of the theatre the 
flames were already bursting, and mighty volumes of 
dark smoke were swirling up to the moon, and in the 
street was a great crowd of half-frantic people, men 
and women in almost every conceivable costume, as 
they had rushed from the burning building. I carried 
my burden to Long Acre—it was not many yards; 
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but still I have often wondered how I did it. Scores 
of cabs were waiting to mect the demand when the 
ball was over, and, opening the door of one of these, 1 
told the driver to drive to the address Mrs. Mason had 
eiven me, which was within half a mile of the blazing 
theatre. I sprang in and closed the door, and then, 
with the view of giving her all the air possible, I 
removed the mask from my unknown companion’s 
face, and by the light of the lamps I recognised in 
Mrs. Mason my former acquaintance, Hetty Duncan. 

It would be impossible to describe my feelings at 
this moment. I asked myself if the startling and ex- 
citing incidents of the last quarter of an hour were not 
the result of some disordered dream ; or was I simply 
the victim of fever’s delirium? People must go 
through such an experience as that I had gone 
through before they can understand how the brain 
becomes bewildered to such an extent, that for a time 
one is literally so dazed as to be doubtful whether he 
is dreaming or not. 

It was but a few minutes ago that I had been sur- 
veying a scene in which it might be supposed that 
human felicity had attained its acme of perfectness ; 
while art and human ingenuity had worked out in 
detail a splendour that had something of Oriental 
magnificence in it—a splendour that recalled vividly 
the wonderful fairy romances of one’s youth. Then 
suddenly, as by a wizard’s wand, all things changed. 
The awful ery of ‘Fire!’ paralysed the hearts of the 
erstwhile giddy throng, and Death shrieked through 
the air, and maddened those busy brains, until hun- 
dreds of fantastically-dressed people were surging and 
whirling, and raging like a human miielstrom that 


ete, 


was lashed into fury by a tempest of fear. ‘The brave 
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forgot to be brave; and the gentler sex, half mad in 
the presence of a hideous death, fought like demons 
until, in the frantic efforts to get out of the reach of 
the fire-fiend, many of them were reduced to a state 
of nakedness, and heaps of what were a little while 
before gay and brilliant costumes were trampled into 
masses of dirty rags. From the height of human 
enjoyment and freedom from care, these many hun- 
dreds of people had been suddenly plunged into the 
gloomy depths of despair and horror. But what 
affected me more closely was that I had come through 
it all, and a strange fate—a startling destiny—had 
thrown me and a person I had hardly ever expected 
to see again together in a way that out-romanced the 
wildest romance of the fictionist. 

The cold air that blew in at the cab windows soon 
revived my companion, though it was some minutes 
before she could realise the situation; and then, with 
a shudder, she burst into hysterical sobbing. She 
grew calmer as the cab stopped at the address I had 
given the driver. It was one of those old-fashioned 
and substantial houses that abound in the neighbour- 
hood of the British Museum—houses whose origin 
goes back from two to four hundred years ago. Most 
of them have been modernised externally, though in- 
ternally may be found close-grained oak floors, black 
oak wainscoting, broad stairs with magnificent carved 
balustrades, and ceilings with deep-moulded cornices, 
such as are only now to be found in the houses of the 
very wealthy. 

‘Are we there ?? my companion asked languidly. 

‘Yes; this is the address you gave me.’ 

‘Well, take this key and open the door very gently. 
Then help me out.’ 
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She gave me a latch-key, which she took from her 
bag, and I did as she requested. As I extended my 
arm for her to lean on, I felt that she was trembling. 

‘You must come in,’ she said. ‘You must be in 
need of something.’ 

I truly was in need of something, for the excitement 
and exertion I had gone through had parched my 
throat, and made my tongue like a piece of soap. I 
therefore paid the cabman and followed her in, and as 
we entered a clock in the hall struck four. She led 
the way into a large wainscoted dining-room that was 
hung round with portraits and sporting pictures. She 
got some matches from the table and lit the gas, then 
threw herself wearily into a large chair. She was 
deathly white, and seemed very much agitated. She 
pointed to a little ornamental box on a shelf, and told 
me I should find in it a bunch of keys; the largest of 
the keys would fit the cellarette of the sideboard, 
where there was some champagne. Glasses and wire- 
nippers I should find in a cupboard in the corner of 
the room. 

It did not take me long to procure a bottle of 
champagne and open it. I gave her a glass, and she 
tossed it off. I did the same; and never before had 
champagne tasted to me so delicious, so reviving, so 
nectar-like. We finished the bottle, and were both 
the better for it. Iwas longing to ask her certain 
questions, but felt that the time was not opportune; 
and when the clock chimed half-past four I began to 
think of going. Suddenly, however, the door opened 
and a man entered. It was evident that he had just 
got out of bed, for he had on nothing but a night- 
shirt and a pair of drawers and old slippers. He was 
a big man, well advanced in years, and yet with 
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massive limbs and a round florid face, fringed with 
white whiskers. The hair of his head was white and 
straggling. He had an intellectual face, and yet, 
withal, as it seemed to me, a cruel, crafty expression 
generally. . 

‘So you have come at last,’ he growled hoarsely to 
Mrs. Mason. ‘And who the devil is this?’ referring 
to me. 

His rough, unceremonious, and discourteous 
manner and speech did not prepossess me in his 
favour. 

‘This is Mr. Donovan,’ she answered. ‘Mr. Do- 
novan, my husband, Dr. Mason.’ I bowed to hin, 
but he did not return my bow. ‘I owe my life to Mr. 
Donovan,’ she went on. ‘Covent Garden Theatre 1s 
in a blaze, and he rescued me.’ 

‘Ah, it’s a pity that!’ muttered Mason. ‘He 
would have rendered me a greater service if he had 
let you frizzle.’ 

My curiosity was increased by this remark. I gazed 
at her as she sat there looking so beautiful, and all 
the swelling outlines of her superb figure fully accent- 
uated by her clinging dress, and I wondered and 
wondered again how a man could speak so cruelly of 
such a charming woman. 

Before I could make any remark, she said, with a 
bitter laugh— 

‘You see the value my husband sets upon me, Mr. 
Donovan. However, thank goodness! there is no love 
lost.’ 

‘No,’ replied Mason. ‘When | got you I thought 
I was getting an angel. I soon discovered, however, 
it was a devil in angel’s form.’ 

‘And I, to my cost, found out I had got a stony- 
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hearted monster in the guise of a gentleman,’ she 
retorted. 

‘Well, well!’ exclaimed Mason irritably, ‘these 
mutual recriminations are not very edifying to this 
gentleman. What did you say his name was ?— 
Donovan? Well, Mr. Donovan, if what my wife says 
is correct—and I suppose it is—you were no doubt 
actuated by the best of motives in rescuing her. 
We'll have a drink, and then [ll wish you good 
morning.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I remarked coldly; ‘I do not wish 
for anything else. I will say good morning now.’ 

‘No, you won’t!’ he said decisively, and locking 
the door, he put the key in his pocket. ‘ Even if Mrs. 
Mason and I are not enraptured with each other, we 
are not altogether wanting in hospitality.’ 

‘But I have just had some champagne,’ I urged. 

‘Never mind—have more. I want some, and you 
must join me.’ 

As he seemed in such a strange humour, I gave 
way, and we had some more champagne. Then we 
bade each other good morning, and Mrs. Mason, who 
under the influence of the wine had quite recovered, 
came and opened the street door for me, and, as she 
shook my hand, she whispered— 

‘Come and see me again any time after eleven in the 
morning. Ido so want a friend and advice. Come, 
won't you?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. Then I went forth into the 
cold morning air. It was still dark, and London had 
not yet wakened up. Only the scavenger-carts broke 
the stillness of the streets. 

My head somehow seemed to be in a whirl, an un- 
usual thing for me, for I had iron nerves, and knew 
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how to remain cool under the most trying circum- 
stances. But my experiences of that night were 
altogether so exceptional, so startling, so strange, 
that my bewilderment was not to be wondered at. 
The night had begun in a blaze of splendour; it had 
nearly passed into a grim tragedy; and now it had 
ended in a mystery—a mystery, however, that I was 
determined to solve. 

I wended my way back to the scene of the con- 
flagration. None of the gaily-dressed masquers were 
to be seen now; but there was a dense surging crowd, 
and hundreds of policemen, and grimy firemen, and 
panting horses; and over all the lurid glare of the 
blazing pile shed its blood-like hue. The whole 
building from base to roof was one fearful, seething, 
glowing furnace. But though the fire had broken 
out so suddenly, there was not, so far as I can 
remember, any loss of life; but men and women 
were desperately injured in the frantic rush to get 
out of the burning building; and I think that later 
on some of the firemen were also hurt. It was a 
wonderful transformation, all in a few hours, from a 
living picture of splendour and gaiety to over an acre 
of flames. Somehow it set me moralising, and I 
reflected how evanescent was human happiness, and 
how, when we think we are most secure, death menaces 
us. And then I began to ponder over the strangeness 
of life with all its mystery, its romance, its pain and 
wrong, its sorrows and joys, its hopes and despair. 
And naturally, in connection with these thoughts, 
Mrs. Mason was closely linked; and the more I tried 
to read the riddle she had presented me with the more 
confused I felt. 

It was not until a week later that an opportunity 
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occurred for me to fulfil my promise and call upon 
her. If I had been free to gratify my own inclinations 
I should have gone the day after the fire, but pressing 
duties took me elsewhere. 

I was admitted to the house and shown into the 
dining-room, where I had been once before, by an old 
erisled woman with a strikingly drawn, haggard face, 
and thin rusty-grey hair, and ragged, bushy grey 
eyebrows, that fell over, her eyes like the hair of a 
terrier. I waited half-an-hour, and began to get im- 
patient, when this hag reappeared and said— 

‘Come this way, sir; the missus will see you up- 
stairs.’ 

I followed her to a snug little front room—a sort of 
boudoir above the dining-room—and reclining on a 
couch, dressed in a pale-pink morning gown, was 
Hetty Duncan, or Mrs. Mason I suppose I ought to 
call her. She looked very pale and languid, and 
apologised for not rising, saying that she had been ill 
since the night of the ball. The shock and excitement 
she had gone through had prostrated her, and she 
had not yet recovered. But, in spite of her lan- 
euor and her paleness, she looked very sweet—very 
charming. 

‘Tt’s very good of you to come,’ she began. ‘And 
how extraordinary we should meet as we did. I 
suppose it was all predestined. And now, tell me, 
what did you think of my noble husband ?’ 

She asked this question with biting irony, and with 
an expression of intense cynicism in her pretty face. 

‘He is your husband?’ I asked with point. 

‘Oh, yes!’ she exclaimed; ‘ unfortunately, he is.’ 

‘And what became of Mr. Goodridge ?’ 

‘He died in the Crimea.’ 
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‘Ah, now I begin to read the riddle,’ I remarked. 

‘Oh, there’s not much riddle about it,’ she said. 
‘Goodridge died, and I found myself left alone and 
penniless. But let me be candid with you; Mr. Good- 
ridge was not my husband.’ 

‘I suspected that,’ I replied. 

‘But I loved the very ground he walked on,’ she 
exclaimed with charming naiveté, and when I heard 
that he had perished in the Crimea my whole nature 
seemed to change. I grew careless and callous. I 
met old Doctor Mason by accident, and he persecuted 
me into marrying him. But I found that I had mar- 
ried a sot, and from the first day of my being his wife 
I hated him. He professes to hate me, but I don’t 
believe he does. We do not see much of each other, 
I assure you. As long as he can soak himself with 
drink he never troubles about me, and I do as I like; 
and, as I intend to enjoy life while ’'m young, I go in 
for all sorts of gaicties.’ 

I looked at her pityingly, for her callousness and 
cynicism, whether affected or real, served to show that 
she had found life a bitter disappointment. My look 
must have been singularly expressive, for she said with 
a toss of her head 

‘Pray, don’t pity me. It’s true I might have been 
something different to what Iam, but who attains to 
his desires in this world? Life at the best is scarcely 
worth living, and becomes particularly bitter when 
our hopes wither and die before fruition, and the 
flowers we try to cull turn to dust and ashes in our 
grasp. I shall have my day; die, be buried, and 
forgotten, and the world will not pause because I 
leave it.’ 

I did not like to hear her talk like that. It seemed 
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to me unpressively sad that so young and fair a woman 
should be so embittered with life while she was still in 
her youth. I tried to change her views by reasoning 
with her, but I found that her cynicism was deep set, 
and was something more than mere words. 

‘And what has become of your mother?’ I asked 
somewhat thoughtlessly. 

‘My mother,’ she exclaimed with a sneer of con- 
tempt. ‘I believe she would have poisoned me if she 
had got the chance.’ 

‘Poisoned you!’ Lexclaimedin amazement. ‘ Why ?’ 

‘Because she was jealous of me.’ 

‘Jealous !’ 

‘Yes, it’s true, strange as it may seem. It’s no use 
mincing matters. A spade is a spade whatever name 
you call it by. The fact is, she was in love with 
Lieutenant Goodridge herself, and. after my father’s 
death she found me out in London, and no name 
she could think of scemed to her too bad to apply 
to me.’ 

‘Well, you do surprise me and grieve me too,’ I 
remarked thoughtfully. ‘It seems almost incredible.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘ but the facts of life are often 
infinitely stranger than fiction.’ 

‘Ay, indeed, that is true; and what has become of 
her now ?? 

‘I don’t know, and don’t want to know.’ 

She spoke with such decided feeling, and was so 
earnest in her expression, that I felt it would be useless 
to attempt to change her views; at any rate, while she 
was in that frame of mind. 

Gradually I learned, not then, but at subsequent 
interviews I had with her, that her husband was twice 
her age. He was very highly connected, and had had 
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a splendid practice, but had taken to drink and lost 
nearly all his patients. 

For some weeks I continued to see Mrs. Mason 
pretty frequently. She seemed to like to confide her 
woes to me, and I did my best to get her to take a less 
gloomy view of her position. But disappointment had 
ground itself into her very soul, and nothing could 
compensate her for what she had lost. 

Circumstances took me abroad, and she made me 
promise that I would call upon her as soon as I re- 
turned. She said that she had no friends whom she 
could trust. All her husband’s people had cut him 
and her too; and her own relatives had disowned her. 

And so we parted; and little did I dream, as IL 
wished her good-bye, that when next I saw her she 
would be dead, and that it would fall to my duty to 
try and solve the mystery of her death. But so it was, 
and the strange drama of real life in which we had 
played a part was drawing to its tragic climax. 

Tt was a hot August night—a fervid night—the air 
stuffy and stifling; the stars in the sky seen but dimly 
through the haze of heat. I was in Paris seated with 
a friend outside of the well-known Café de la Paix on 
the Boulevard des Capucines. Every little table out- 
side was occupied; the Boulevard itself was crowded 
with a light-hearted, chattering, laughing throne. 
Everywhere there was dust; the air was thick with it, 
and you washed it down your throat with your iced 
drink. I had been in Paris for some weeks giving evi- 
dence against a gang of clever French forgers, who had 
manufactured French notes in London and gone over 
to Paris to pass them, but had been caught flagrante 
delicto. 

lt was the days of the Empire, when Paris, if she 
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was wicked, was also beautiful, and never more beau- 
tiful and never more gay than at this time. The close 
of the Crimean war, the declaration of peace, the 
honour and glory gained by the Allied armies had 
produced a whirl of excitement in the French capital, 

and every one seemed bent upon enjoying himself 
after the tension produced by the tremendous struggle 
with the forces of Russia. And truly enjoyment was 
to be had in Paris then, and strange indeed must have 
been that taste that could not find something to suit. 
Whatever may be said now, it is a fact that at this 
time the French Emperor was the idol of his people. 
The French were as sincere in their worship of him as 
they are capable of being sincere in their worship of 
anything or anybody. 

Happily my business for a time was finished; and 
after many days spent in the suffocating atmosphere of 
a crowded court, I was glad to feel myself free. I 
resolved to remain a little time in the French capital, 
for I had many friends there, and was at home among 
Frenchmen. But as the old French proverb says, 
Vhomme propose, et Dieu dispose, and I was to verify 
this. 

One of the familiar characters of the Boulevards at 
the time I am referring to was an old Frenchwoman, 
known to the habitué’s as Adéle. Her father had 
fought at Waterloo, and she herself had been a 
j vivandiére in the French army, and had seen much 
‘active service. She now got a living by selling news- 
papers, and a very good living she made of it.* She 
knew me by seals and knew, though I spoke her 
lanvuage fluently, 1 was not a pene eee and she 


* Adéle died in 1881, aged 90. 
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would always insist on addressing me in her broken 
Enelish. Spying me out on this particular evening, 
she elbowed her way to my table, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
monsieur, how you do to-night? I have ze London 
papers just arrivé. Vhat you have—ze Time, ze Stan- 
dar, or ze Telegraphé?? She would always put an 
accented é to Telegraph. 

‘I don’t want anything, Adéle,’ I said with a laugh. 
‘IT am too lazy, and it is too hot to read.’ 

‘Oh yes, you mus take ze paper from me. Your 
countrymen always reads ze paper. I give you ze 
Standar, nest pas? Cinquant centimes, monsieur. 
Zank you ver mooch.’ 

I paid her the half franc, glad to get rid of her, and she 
put the Standard on the table. As Iwas not disposed 
to read then, I rolled the paper up and thrust it into 
my pocket. Some three or four hours later, as I took 
off my coat previous to retiring to rest, the paper fell 
from my pocket on to the floor. I picked it up, un- 
folded it, and glanced over its columns. Almost the 
first thing that caught my eyes was a bold heading— 
‘Mysterious Cast in Broomsspury. A Lapy Sup- 
POSED TO HAVE BEEN PorsonepD. ‘That, of course, 
had an interest for me, and I read the item of news, 
with what painful interest may be imagined when I 
saw that the lady referred to was my old acquaint- 
ance, Hetty Duncan, or Mrs. Mason. It was stated 
that the lady had been ailing for some time, but had 
been attended by her husband, who was a medical 
man, and nursed by her mother, who had been a hos- 
pital nurse in the Crimea. In Mrs. Mason’s last hours 
another doctor had been called in, and the circum- 
stances of the illness were so peculiar that he refused 
to give a certificate, as he averred the lady had died 
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of an irritant poison. He had reported the cage to 
the coroner, and an inquest had been ordered. The 
paragraph wound up with saying: 

‘Rumours of a most startling character are freely 
whispered about, and itis said that the story of the 
deceased lady’s career is like a page from some wild 
romance, and that evidence of the most astounding 
nature is likely to be forthcoming at the inquest.’ 

The paper fell from my hand ag I sank into a chair 
and recalled every incident of my connection with poor 
Mrs. Mason, and remembered how strangely I had 
renewed my acquaintance with her on the night of the 
fire at Covent Garden Theatre. I gat pondering until 
sleep stole upon me, and then I dreamed the story all 
over again. 

I was still sitting in the chair when I awoke in 
broad daylight, and I might have thought that I had 
only dreamed of her death after all had it not been for 
the Standard at my feet. 

My mind was soon made up. I resolved to forego 
my anticipated pleasure in the French capital and 
start for London that very morning, forI knew the story 
of Mrs. Mason’s life better perhaps than any other 
man, and there came back to me now with terrible force 
the poor creature’s words when I had asked her where 
her mother was. ‘My mother,’ she had exclaimed, ‘I 
believe she would have poisoned me if she had got the 
chance.’ : 

Now I read that the poor woman had been attended 
by her mother, and it was reported she had died of 
poison. This was terribly significant to me, and it 
seemed that my duty was clearly to be in London. 
So to London I went, leaving that very morning, and 
the next morning I looked upon the dead features of 
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Mrs. Mason. She had changed wonderfully since I 
last saw her. She was wasted almost to a skeleton, 
and her once beautiful face was distorted and drawn 
with suffering and pain. Ilearned that everything in 
the house likely to prove of value as evidence had been 
seized by the police, who were convinced that the 
woman had been wilfully poisoned. I learned further, 
to my astonishment, that Horace Nelson Goodridge, 
who, Mrs. Mason believed, had died in the Crimea, 
was alive and well, and residing in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This was indeed a revelation, and 
added to the mystery. I knew Mrs. Mason’s story 
from the time of her first meeting with Goodridge in 
Edinburgh to my last parting from her a few weeks 
after the Covent Garden fire. But I saw now that to 
complete the story down to the time of her death I 
must fill in a good deal of detail, and learn why Good- 
ridge had come back to life, why the widow Duncan 
had been out to the Crimea, and why she had come to 
attend her daughter in her illness. All these things 
were links that needed to be fitted in before the chain 
would be complete. 

First of all, let me state that the result of the post 
mortem examination and analysis that had been ordered 
was to prove beyond a doubt that the unhappy lady 
had died by being poisoned with colchicum, a poison 
of which very little was known, comparatively speak- 
ing, at that time, but which was to be very much en 
evidence a few years later during the trial of the 
notorious Catherine Wilson, who despatched several 
people by its aid, and for whieh she suffered public 
strangulation at Newgate.* 


* TI witnessed her execution. She was, I believe, the last woman 
hanged in public.—AUTHOR, 
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The result of the medical evidence and the coroner’s 
inquiry in Mrs. Mason’s case was that warrants were 
issued for the arrest of Mrs. Duncan, of Dr. Mason, 
and of the old hag who had been a servant in the 
house, and whose withered and wild appearance had 
so struck me when I first made her acquaintance. Her 
name was Jane Radcliffe, and she described herself 
as a widow. But now another sensational surprise 
was in store for the public, for an anonymous letter 
was sent to me informing me that when Dr. Mason 
married the deceased lady he had a wife living. He 
had described himself in the marriage register as ‘a 
widower.’ Acting on the information, I was enabled 
to follow up certain clues I got hold of, and found out 
that the statement in the letter was true. About nine 
years previous, owing to his growing dissipated habits, 
his wife had left him, and had gone to live with some 
friends in Cornwall, where she was still residing, 
Therefore the deceased lady, who had believed herself 
to be his wife, was not legally so, and consequently 
T must now refer to her by her maiden name of Hetty 
Dunean. 

Poor Hetty had been poisoned, that was clear. Who 
had poisoned her? Before the magisterial inquiry 
began another sensation sent the public excitement 
up to fever pitch again. This was the arrest of Horace 
Goodridge ; but the magistrate subsequently discharged } 
him owing to lack of evidence, and the other three 
were committed for trial. Although this was done, it 
was felt by those behind the scenes that the evidence 
against them was of avery flimsy character, and 1 was, 
therefore, instructed to try and strengthen it. 

I found, beginning with Goodridge, that though he 
was officially reported to have died in the Crimea, it 
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was an error. He had been severely wounded on 
board of his vessel by the explosion of a shell, and 
had been sent on shore to the hospital where there 
was a wounded soldier bearing the somewhat similar 
name of Gedridge. This man had died, and in the 
medical report he had, by a clerical error, been de- 
scribed as Lieutenant Goodridge. 

Mrs. Duncan, whose infatuation for the dashing 
young naval officer had gained a complete mastery 
over her, set out for the Crimea after her husband’s 
death, and served for some time as a hospital nurse, 
and actually nursed Goodridge in the latter part of his 
illness. On his recovery, as he was reported unfit for 
further active service, he was sent to a depdt to await 
an opportunity of being forwarded to England. Mrs. 
Duncan followed him, anc one day he and she strolled 
into a village held by the English to try and purchase 
some clothing. During the time they were there the 
village was attacked by the Russians and retaken, and 
consequently Mrs. Duncan and Goodridge became 
prisoners of war. Mrs. Duncan, had she been wearing 
the garb of a nurse, would, of course, have been allowed 
to go back to the enemy’s lines, but she wore her 
ordinary dress, and her protestations were of no avail. 
Then, in order that she might not be separated from 
Goodridge, she prevailed upon him to declare that she 
was his wife. Being a weak-minded man, he yielded 
to her entreaties, and they were sent to St. Petersburg, 
where they suffered most remarkable hardships, re- 
maining in St. Petersburg until peace was declared, 
when they returned to London. By some means or 
other a paragraph found its way into the papers that 
Lieutenant Horace Nelson Goodridge, who was re- 
ported to have died in the Crimea, was alive and well, 
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having been a prisoner of war for some time in St. 
Petersburg. This intimation came under Hetty Dun- 
can’s notice, and her old love reviving she found 
means to communicate with him,.and he went to live 
in the same neighbourhood, and Mrs. Duncan followed 
him. 

This extraordinary concatenation of circumstances 
produced, as might be imagined, disagreeable results. 
The resuscitated naval officer showed that his love for 
Hetty was as strong as ever, and her mother displayed 
remarkable jealousy. Finding, however, that she could 
not influence Goodridge or her daughter, she brought 
the matter under the notice of Dr. Mason, who by this 
time had reduced himself almost to a state of imbe- 
cility through his drinking habits. Nevertheless, he, 
too, manifested jealousy of a violent character, and 
between him and Hetty there were very serious quarrels. 
She, poor thing, did not know, of course, that she was 
not his legal wife, otherwise she might have acted 
very differently to what she did. As it was her life 
was a misery. Mason treated her badly, and the old 
hag, Jane Ratcliff, was set as a spy over her move- 
ments. There is little doubt, in spite of the vigilance 
exercised by her mother, Jane Ratcliff, and her sup- 
posed husband, Dr. Mason, Hetty not only carried on 
a correspondence with Goodridge, but contrived occa- 
sionally to see him. 

On one of these occasions she went with him to 
Richmond, and dined at the “Star and Garter.” It 
was late when she returned, and it appears that a 
stormy scene took place between her and Mason; for 
next day she called on a lady, a neighbour with whom 
she was very intimate, and poured out a tale of woe, 
stating that her ‘husband’ had struck her, and 
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threatened to poison her. ‘ But,’ she added, ‘I’ve a 
good mind to save him the trouble, and poison myself, 
for my life is a misery.’ This, of course, was given 
in evidence by the lady in question, and there is no 
doubt it formed a very powerful weapon for the 
defence. 

A few days after visiting her friend Hetty was taken 
suddenly ill with violent vomiting and abdominal pains. 
In two or three days, however, she recovered, and 
called upon her lady friend again, to whom she related 
how sudden had been her illness, and how she had 
suffered; and she made this strange remark: ‘ You 
need not be surprised if you hear of my death 
soon, Her friend asked her what she meant, but she 
would offer no explanation, and seemed strange and 
mysterious in her manner. About a week later she 
wrote to Lieutenant Goodridge, asking him to call upon 
her at an hour when she knew Mason would not be 
at home. ‘There is no doubt, however, that Jane Rat- 
cliff made this visit known to the doctor, and according 
to the evidence of the cook there was another violent 
scene between them, and Hetty defiantly told Mason 
that the only man she had ever loved was Goodridge, 
and she intended to go to America with him. 

Some few days elapsed when Mrs. Duncan called. 
What took place between the mother and daughter is 
not known, but they had supper together, Mason being 
with them, and when Mrs. Duncan talked of going, 
the hour being late, Mason persuaded her to remain 
all night. Hetty went to bed, and Mason and his 
visitor sat up for some time longer, and consumed a 
quantity of champagne. 

The following morning Hetty was again seized with 


illness, the symptoms being vomiting, purging, and 
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violent pains. The result was that her mother said 
she would remain and nurse her. 

For three weeks this condition of affairs continued, 
though at times Hetty seemed to rally and give promise 
of getting better. About the middle of the second 
week of the illness an old woman named Sarah Martin, 
who described herself as ‘a ladies’ nurse,’ was called 
in to sit up at night with the patient. Her evidence, 
however, was almost valueless, for it was proved beyond 
doubt that she was nearly always in a maudlin con- 
dition through drink. But she made this remarkable 
statement: One night, about the middle of the night, 
while dozing in a chair by the bedside, she was sud- 
denly aroused by seeing a woman in her night-dress 
glide into the room, and going to the small table on 
which the patient’s medicine stood, she took the cork 
out of the medicine bottle and poured something in 
from a phial she carried in her hand; then she left the 
room as silently as she had entered. The following 
day, after taking the medicine, Hetty Dancan became 
alarminely ill again. 

Sarah Martin was severely questioned with reference 
to this piece of startling evidence, and she was asked 
why she did not at once report the circumstance, and 
her answer was, that on thinking the matter over she 
came to the conclusion that she had simply been 
dreaming. Asked who the woman in the night-dress 
was, she said she believed she was Mrs. Duncan, but 
she could not be sure, as only a night-light was 
burning, and she could not make out the intruder’s 
face very distinctly. Of course, if Martin’s statement 
could have been corroborated by any other evidence, 
it would have had great weicht. As it was, having 
regard to the woman’s stupidity, it,was practically 
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valueless from a legal point of view. My own opinion 
now, however, is that what Sarah Martin said she saw 
was not a dream but a reality. 

During the illness, Goodridge, who was much 
alarmed, tried to communicate with Hetty by writing, 
but though he sent three or four letters they remained 
unanswered, and in my own mind I had not a doubt 
that they were purloined by the mother. During this 
time he only saw Mrs. Duncan once, and, in reply to 
his inquiries, she said there was nothing seriously the 
matter with her daughter, although the illness was 
tedious and painful. 

In the course of the third week from the commence- 
ment of the attack a medical man, Doctor Braidwood, 
residing in the neighbourhood, was called in. At this 
time Hetty was in a collapsed condition, and seemed 
incapable of realising her position or answering ques- 
tions. Mason described her case to his brother prac- 
titioner as violent inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels. Dr. Braidwood, however, very soon saw 
signs that led him to believe the unhappy patient 
was suffering from poison, and he clandestinely pro- 
cured portions of the food prepared for her, as well as 
the medicine Mason had been giving. These he 
subjected to analysis, but without finding any trace of 
poison. 

Two or three days later Hetty Duncan was dead ; 
and though Dr. Braidwood had discovered no poison 
in the food or medicine, he was so dissatisfied with 
the case that he refused to certify the cause of death, 
and reported the matter to the coroner, The post- 
mortem examination left no doubt that the poor 
young woman had died of poison; and the analysis of 
the viscera, &c., conclusively proved that the poison 
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was colchicum, the alkaloid extract of meadow 
saffron. 

Such, then, were the medical aspects of the case; 
and now for the legal ones. It became my duty—and 
a very painful duty it truly was—to try and forge a 
chain of evidence that would incriminate those who 
were interested in killing Hetty Duncan, and who 
were charged with her death. 

As I have already stated, when I appeared on the 
scene the police were in possession of the house, and. 
everything likely to prove a vehicle for the administra- 
tion of the poison was subjected to the most searching 
examination, but no trace of poison was found—not, 
even, in Dr. Mason’s surgery, although he had a great 
variety of drugs, could any colchicum or preparations 
containing it be traced. I was enabled, however, to 
make one discovery, which was important in itself, 
but as an isolated link it was practically valueless. 
It was this. In the kitchen was a large dresser 
used as a table, and before the dresser on the floor 
was a piece of matting. I noticed that a portion 
of this matting was extensively stained, and in the 
interstices were minute portions of some article 
of food. Cutting the stained piece of matting 
out, I sent it to the analyst, and he reported that 
the portions of food were sago, that the dark stain 
was port-wine, and that a quantity of colchicum 
had been mixed with it. The theory was that sago 
and port-wine had been prepared for the invalid; 
into this food colechicum had been put, and then the 
preparation had been accidentally spilled on the mat- 
ting. If other links to fit in with this had only been 
forthcoming, a very powerful chain might have been 
forged. But they were wanting. very effort was 
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directed to try and learn if Mason, Mrs. Duncan, Jane 
Ratcliff, or any one on their behalf, had purchased 
colchicum, but the result was failure, and nothing 
whatever of an incriminating nature was found at 
Mrs. Duncan’s lodgings. It was truly a remarkable 
case; and for once human wickedness and ingenuity 
had managed to outwit the outraged law. 

The trial of the accused persons lasted for three 
days, and the most subtle arguments were used by the 
prosecution; but arguments and theories are worth 
nothing in such a case without they are supported by 
some tangible evidence, and in this instance none 
was forthcoming. Of course, the theory of the de- 
fence—and the prisoners were very ably defended, for 
both Mason and Mrs. Duncan had money—was 
suicide; and after the most patient and exhaustive 
inquiry the accused were acquitted. There was abso- 
lutely no other course to take, for the circumstantial 
evidence was far too meagre to hang a person, and, 
under the circumstances, there could be no half 
measures. It was either wilful murder or acquittal. 
Nevertheless, I for one did not hesitate to give an 
emphatic No to the idea of suicide. Hetty Duncan 
had been murdered—foully and cruelly murdered. 

Who murdered her? 

Years have passed, and the grass has long waved 
rank over poor Hetty’s grave, but her death is still 
unavenged, and death has long since sealed for ever 
the lips of those who once stood at the bar of justice 
under the terrible charge of murder. Six months 
after his trial Dr. Mason died of delirium tremens. 
Jane Ratcliff sank into imbecility and became an 
‘nmate of a workhouse, and died a year later ; but no 
word that might have cleared up the mystery ever 
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came from her lips. During the time she was in the 
workhouse she was remarkable for her taciturnity and 
brooding melancholy. Lieutenant Goodridge, broken- 
hearted at the death of the woman he had loved, went 
to America and joined the American navy. I never 
knew what became of him; but I do know the end of 
Mrs. Duncan. Unable to conquer her mad infatuation 
for Goodridge, she followed, him to America; but he 
went away on a three-years’ cruise on the coast of 
Africa, and Mrs, Duncan entered a New York hospital 
in the capacity of a nurse. Here she contracted 
small-pox, to which she succumbed. 

Thus the actors who rested under suspicion in the 
strange drama have all passed to the bar of Eternal 
Justice, where the secrets of the heart are known; but 
no answer has ever been given in this world, and 
never will be, to the question— 


‘Wuo Poisonep Herry Duncan?’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE WEST AUCKLAND 
POISONER. 


Tux sensation that was caused some time ago by the 
trial and conviction of a person of considerable social 
position in Liverpool for killing her busband by poison- 
ing, has naturally aroused the interest of the public in 
this class of crime; and I therefore propose to relate 
the particulars of the remarkable series of murders by 
poison for which Mary Ann Cotton paid the extreme 
penalty of the law in Durham county gaol in March, 
1873, at the age of 34. The story of this woman’s 
life is one of vulgarity, sordidness, and cruelty, She 
sprang from the lowest class, and was utterly without 
education. She had the craft and cunning of a fiend; 
and even the sentimentalists, who wring their hands 
and moan whenever an execution takes place, might 
have admitted that in her case capital punishmen’ 
was indispensable. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, and it certainly furnishes us with a very 
puzzling problem of human nature, that the greates: 
poisoners in all ages and in all countries have been 
women. Now, it has been said by one of the most emt- 
nent of our modern judges, that ‘ Poisoning is the very 
acme of crime; it writes an indelible record of guilt.’ 
If this is so—and the crime of the secret poisoner ha 
ever been regarded with horror throughout the ClV1 
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lised world—it argues that in some women there is a 
latent cruelty which, if it is called forth, turns the 
woman into a perfect monster. Such a term, in its 
worst sense, is certainly applicable to Mary Ann 
Cotton. She was a monster of iniquity; and this 
century in our own country has only produced one 
parallel case to hers, and that, strangely enough, was 
a@ woman whose trial and execution I witnessed. With 
such horror was secret poisoning regarded in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that persons found 
guilty of the crime were boiled alive. A man named 
Rouse, who was cook in the service of the Bishop of 
Rochester, attempted to poison his master and some 
guests, about seventeen persons inall. One gentleman 
died, and also a female servant who ate a portion of 
the poisoned food. The others recovered. But Rouse 
was condemned to be boiled to death at Smithfield, 
and that horrible sentence was duly carried out. In 
1541 a young woman named Margaret Daire, who 
was also a servant, and poisoned her mistress, was 
tried and condemned, and was duly boiled at Smith- 
field. Numerous other cases might be cited, but these 
will serve to show the horror with which men have 
regarded wilful poisoning. The Liverpool poisoner 
may therefore be thankful that she has lived in what 
is, perhaps, a more humane, but certainly a more 
sentimental age. Mrs. Cotton could not boast of the 
cood looks and social position of Mrs. Maybrick. She 
occupied nearly the very lowest position in the social 
scale, and was as ignorant as she was stupid and 
vulgar, and so no agitation was got up on her behalf, 
notwithstanding that there were a good many doubtful 
points and some weak links in the chain of evidence. 
It is true that two or three local petitions praying for 
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a reprieve were presented ; but they had no effect, and 
Mary Ann Cotton was duly hanged by the neck until 
she was dead. 

This creature, whose original name was Robson, was 
born of humble parents, in 1832, in a colliery village 
called Rainton, between Durham and Sunderland. 
During her childhood she seems to have attended a 
Wesleyan Sunday-school pretty regularly, So far as 
can be ascertained, that was about all the schooling 
she ever had. She had one good quality at this time 
which distinguished her—she kept herself remarkably 
neat and clean. But intellectually she was below the 
average, and did not seem to have the mental power 
to grasp knowledge. But, nevertheless, she was in a 
certain way shrewd, and was, as I have already said, 
exceedingly cunning. 

When about sixteen she got a situation as a nurse- 
girl in the family of a gentleman who was connected 
with one of the collieries in the district of Durham. 
She remained there three years, when she returned to 
her home, and became acquainted with a labourer 
then employed at a colliery, but who was a native of 
Peterborough. His name was William Mowbray ; and 
in a little while they were married at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. A few months after the marriage the young 
couple went to Cornwall to live, as Mowbray got a 
situation as timekeeper on a railway then being made 
in the south. They remained there a few years, 
during which Mrs. Mowbray had five children, four of 
whom died suddenly. No evidence has evidently been 
forthcoming that they were murdered, but it is in the 
highest degree probable that they died of poison. 

At length Mowbray and his wife and a daughter 
went back to the north of England, he having obtained 
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work as a fireman at a colliery in Durham. It was 
not long before the remaining daughter, Mary Ann, 
was seized with sudden illness which ended fatally, 
death being ascribed to ¢astric fever. A little later the 
Mowbrays went to reside at Hendon, near Sunderland, 
Mr. Mowbray having got a berth as a stoker on board 
a steamer trading from Sunderland. While here his 
wife gave birth to a son, which was christened John 
Robert William. It lived to be twelve months old, 
and also died suddenly. Four months from the death 
of this child Mowbray came on shore with some slight 
injury to his foot, and his wife attended to him. The 
injury was not in the least serious, and the man was 
a healthy, well-formed subject. But he was suddenly 
seized with vomiting and diarrhoea, and in two or 
three days was dead at the age of 47. Mrs. Mowbray 
still had another child remaining, and this child, soon 
after its father’s death, was taken suddenly ill, and 
died also in a few days, the symptoms being vom'ting 
and diarrhea. 

The interesting young widow, who, if not absolutely 
good-looking, was attractive—for she had pretty re- 
gular features, dark eyes, and a great quantity of dark 
hair, of which she was exceedingly proud, and took 
great care of it—was now free of all encumbrances, 
and for some reason not clearly defined she went to 
live at Seaham Harbour. Strangely enough, while 
living there a young married man named Joseph 
Nattrass, whom she was subsequently accused of 
poisoning, lived in the rear of the premises that she 
occupied, but it is not known whether she became 
acquainted with him at that period or not. 

The widow, who seemed to have a penchant for 
roaming, soon shifted her quarters again, and went 
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back to Sunderland, where she obtained employment 
as a nurse in one of the wards of the Infirmary. 
While there she formed the acquaintance of a patient 
named George Ward, who was a labourer. He got 
better and left the Infirmary, and proposed marriage 
to the woman who had nursed him. So Mrs. Mowbray 
changed her name a second time, and became Mrs. 
Ward. They took up their residence in Grey Street, 
Sunderland, and a few months later George Ward 
was taken suddenly ill, and was attended by an 
infirmary doctor, who was puzzled about the illness. 
The man is described as ‘a strong, healthy, fine- 
looking fellow,’ and all he complained of was intense 
pain in the stomach and diarrhea. The doctor who 
attended him was greatly puzzled, because he could 
discover nothing that would account for the illness. 
He came at last to the conclusion that it was due to 
inflammation of the liver, and he ordered leeches. 
These were applied by Mrs. Ward; but later, when 
the doctor sent an assistant to see the patient, he 
found some of the leech-bites still oozing, which, it is 
needless to say, ought not to have been the case. 
For reasons best known to herself, Mrs. Ward accused 
this doctor of neglecting her husband, and she called 
in another doctor, who was no less puzzled. He tried 
galvanism on the patient, but without result, and 
Ward gradually sank, and died at the age of 33. 
There is every reason now to believe that he was 
slowly poisoned with arsenic. 

Once more the woman was a widow, and for many 
months led an abandoned life; when, by some means 
that it is impossible to determine, she obtained a 
situation as housekeeper to a highly respectable man 
named Robinson, a widower with five children. Soon 
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after entering his service he privately married her. 
Within that year all five of these children died, and 
the symptoms in each case were identical, and the 
illness of each was supposed to be gastric fever. Then 
Mrs. Robinson went to visit her mother at Seaham 
Harbour. The old lady was confined to her bed, but was 
not supposed to be in any way seriously ill; nine days 
after the daughter’s arrival, however, the mother was 
dead of ‘gastric fever.2 Mrs. Robinson had two 
children by her third husband, and one of these died 
mysteriously a few weeks after its birth. 

The death of so many children within go short a 
time in the same house began to attract the attention 
of the neighbours, who suspected that something was 
wrong, and hinted their suspicions to Robinson. But 
he was indignant, for he said he had every faith in his 
wife, who tenderly nursed his children in their last 
illness. But very soon his faith was to receive a severe ~ 
blow. He was a hard-working, thrifty fellow, very 
desirous of making a provision for his old age; and 
with that end he paid in money to various building 
societies, and he left the management of all his 
financial arrangements to his wife. When one of his 
paying-in books came to be balanced, it was found 
that it gave credit for much more than the society 
received. This result had been arrived at by a second 
figure being placed alongside of a single figure. 

When this circumstance was brought to Robinson’s 
notice, he went before the committee and declared his 
conviction that his wife had paid the sums in as shown 
by his book, but the officials were emphatic in their 
denial that such was the case. Consequently, in order 
that he might not lose his little bit of property he 
had acquired through the society, Robinson told his 
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wife to pay in five pounds which he believed was in 
the house. A day or so later she informed him that 
.she had seen the secretary of the society, who had 
consented to let the matter remain over for a week. 
Robinson thought this strange, but did not say any- 
thing. In the course of the week, however, he heard 
to his amazement that his wife had been endeavouring 
to raise a loan of five pounds, and in order to get it 
had used the names of his brother-in-law and his 
uncle without their consent. This was a startling 
discovery, and led to others, for the poor man found 
that his much-trusted wife had been pledging his 
things, and everything of value he possessed had 
gone. He lost no time in letting his wife know what 
he had learned. She pretended to be very penitent 
and distressed, and said that she would go and get 
money from a relative to put matters right. She went 
out ostensibly with this purpose, but came back no 
more, and Robinson never saw her again. Even a 
sum of thirteen pounds he had had in the Post Office 
Savings’ Bank the woman had managed to draw out, 
so that he found himself a ruined man, and had to 
give up his house. For a brief period Mrs. Robinson 
obtained employment in the washing department of 
the Sunderland Penitentiary Home, but left suddenly 
and took to wandering, and she is known to have 
visited various towns in the north of England. 

About April, 1870, a woman, giving the name of 
Mary Ann Mowbray, was engaged as housekeeper by 
Dr. Hefferman, at Spennymoor. She obtained the 
place on the strength ofa written character, purporting 
to be from a Sunderland ship captain, strongly recom- 
mending her. She had not been in the doctor’s service 
long before he began to miss things, including avaluable 
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gold watch, a gold chain, gold ring, and a purse contain- 
ing money amounting to about six pounds. Suspecting 
his housekeeper, although he was reluctant to accuse . 
her, he gave her a month’s notice to leave. Before 
this notice expired he examined her housekeeping- 
books, and then discovered that money he had given 
her to discharge tradesmen’s accounts had not been 
paid, and that, moreover, she had obtained goods in 
his name without his consent. He had her box 
searched, and some of these goods were found in 
it; but the doctor’s time being very valuable, he de- 
clined to prosecute her, and so, detaining the goods, 
he turned her out of the house. 

When Mary Ann Cotton was lying under sentence 
of death in Durham gaol, she confessed that she was 
the Mary Ann Mowbray who had taken service with . 
Dr. Hefferman. 

Soon after leaving the doctor’s service she turned 
up at a little colliery village called Walbottle, in 
Northumberland, still under the name of Mary Ann 
Mowbray. She had found out by some means or 
other that in this village resided a Mrs. Gallon, who 
had been a fellow-servant with her twenty years before, 
and she introduced herself as an old friend. Mrs. 
Gallon had a husband, and he had a friend named 
Frederick Cotton, who was living with his wife in the 
village. Through this connection Mary Ann Mow- 
bray or Robinson became acquainted with Cotton, 
who was a married man. His wife, however, was 
dying of consumption, and his sister was keeping 
house for him. He seems to have had four children, 
all healthy, namely, two daughters and two sons. 

This period of the notorious woman’s career is 
entirely enshrouded in mystery, that all investigation 
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has failed to clear up. But this much is certain, she 
became intimate with the Cottons. Mrs. Cotton died 
of the disease she was suffering from. Then Margaret 
Cotton, Frederick’s sister, was taken suddenly ill, and 
died in two days of some affection of the stomach ; 
and still a little later the two daughters died of some 
mysterious illness, which wag accompanied with pains 
in the stomach and vomiting. The next development 
of the extraordinary drama was that Mary Ann 
Mowbray or Robinson became thé wife of the widower 
Frederick Cotton. The marriage took place at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Neweastle-on-Tyne. The woman 
described herself as a widow, and said her name was 
Mary Ann Mowbray. Within three months of the 
marriage she gave birth to a boy, who was called 
Robert Robson Cotton, and this circumstance caused 
some very unpleasant gossip in the little village. It 
does not, however, seem to have caused any differ- 
ence between Mr. Cotton and his wife; but she was 
not liked, and quarrelled much with her neighbours. 
And now occurred a curious incident. Frederick 
Cotton kept pigs; and one day one of these died from 
poison, and a few days later a second was taken ill 
and died. Mrs. Cotton declared that some of the 
neighbours had done this out of spite to her. Na- 
turally this led to much unpleasantness in the little 
community, and Mary Ann Cotton induced her 
husband on this account to leave the place. They 
consequently removed to West Auckland. The family 
consisted then of Mr. Cotton, his two sons by his first 
wife, his then wife Mary Ann, and her infant gon. 
Frederick Cotton obtained employment at the Tindale 
Colliery, but he does not seem to have led a happy 
existence with his wife, and frequently ital her of 
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extravagance, and she had been heard to say that she 
wished him ‘dead, or far enough.’ Three months 
after going to West Auckland Frederick Cotton was 
seized with sudden illness, and died at the age of 39. 
He was buried in the burial-ground of the church of 
St. Helen’s, Auckland. This was in September, 1871. 
On the 12th of March following the eldest boy, 
Frederick Cotton, aged ten, died after a brief illness, 
which was marked by pain in the stomach and vomit- 
ing, accompanied with diarrhcea. His life was insured 
for £5 15s, which sum was duly paid to the step- 
mother, Mary Ann Cotton. Three weeks after this 
Robert Robson Cotton, aged ten months, died, the 
symptoms being identical with those from which his 
stepbrother had died. The little fellow had been well 
and healthy up to his seizure. At this time Mrs. 
Cotton had a lodger, whom she had taken immediately 
after her husband’s death. The lodger’s name was 
Joseph Nattrass, of whom mention has already been 
made. He was a widower, and a young man. Five 
months after going to live at the house he was taken 
suddenly ill, and died in a few days, suffering great 
agony. His symptoms were vomiting, pain in the 
stomach, and diarrhoea. He was treated for gastric 
fever, but he himself told the doctor he had no fever 
about him. Mrs. Cotton attended to him, and gave 
him his medicine and food, and would not allow any 
one else to go near. Before his death he made over 
to his affectionate landlady his watch, all his clothes, 
some money, and ten pounds due to him from a 
friendly society of which he was a member. 

In July of the same year the last of Frederick 
Cotton’s sons, namely, Charles Edward Cotton, died 
after a few days’ illness, aged seven. And now 
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Astrea, the Goddess of Justice, seems to have be- 
stirred herself at last. The gentleman who attended 
Charles Edward in his fatal illness wag so puzzled 
about the case that hig suspicions were aroused, 
especially as the little fellow had always seemed a 
remarkably healthy child. The certificate of death 
was therefore withheld. There was overwhelming and 
irrefragable evidence that the inhuman woman had 
shamefully ill-treated this unfortunate boy, sometimes 
beating him with the buckle end of a strap until he 
could hardly stand. Moreover, a few days before the 
child’s death a Mr. Riley, who was the assistant-over- 
seer of the parish, called upon her to see if she would 
go and nurse a person suffering from smallpox. In 
reply, however, she said she could not g0, as she was 
obliged to remain at home to look after the child, and 
she added— 

‘I think it is very hard that I must keep a boy who 
is not my own, and be prevented through him from 
taking a respectable lodger.’ 

The assistant-overseer thereupon asked if the lodger 
she wanted was a certain Mr. Mann, an exciseman, 
who, according to report in the village, was smitten 
with this much-married woman. 

She seemed flattered at this, and laughingly said— 

‘Well, maybe it is so; but this brat,’ pointing to 
the little boy who was in the room lying on the sofa, 
‘is in the way.’ Then she added quickly, ‘Of course, 
he will never be able to get up again: he will go just 
like the rest of the Cotton family.’ 

It must have been the good Genius of little children, 
surely, that prompted the wretched woman to utter 
the foregoing words, for they were destined to have a 
terrible significance when they came to be weighed in 
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the judicial balance; and, taken in connection with 
the doctor’s refusal to grant a certificate when the 
child was dead, they proved a most important link in 
the chain that was gradually forged around her. 

Mr. Riley, who knew the boy, and considered him 
to be a fine, healthy little fellow, expressed his surprise 
at the remark, and answered that there was nothing 
much the matter with the child, and he would get all 
right. 

The following day Mr. Riley was passing the house, 
when Cotton hailed him to say that the boy had just 
died. The man was, of course, shocked, and, re- 
membering her words of the previous day, he was 
suspicious, and communicated his suspicions to the 
police. 

As a doctor’s certificate was not forthcoming, an 
inquest became necessary, and the doctor who held 
the post-mortem had such very short notice that he 
had only time to make a hurried examination, and he 
found no trace of poison. Between thea and the 
inquest there was no time to submit the viscera of the 
deceased to any analytical test, and as the doctor 
would not take upon himself to say that the child had 
died of poison, the verdict was that he had died a 
natural death. 

This was a temporary triumph for the woman, and 
had she not been so stupid as to let people see her 
ill-using the child, and had she not uttered those 
words to Mr. Riley, she would have become an object 
for commiseration instead of further suspicion; and 
she would have been free to have continued the exer- 
cise of her diabolical art, and have added more victims 
to her already terribly long list. As 16 was, people 
were not satisfied with the verdict, and opinions of 
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foul play were openly and loudly expressed. The 
medical man who had made the post-mortem exami- 
nation of the boy had been shrewd enough to put the 
viscera in a box, and bury the box in his own garden, 
and when the clamour rose he resolved to test the 
viscera at his own cost. So one night he and his 
assistant set to work, dug up the box, turned the 
viscera out, and subjected them to what is known as 
Reinsch’s system. This consists of treating the 
portions suspected with acid, and inserting copper 
plates in them. Should there be arsenic in the parts 
so examined, it is deposited in the form of solution on 
the copper, and can thus be detected. 

The doctor and his assistant worked on till mid- 
night, while the murderess, all unconscious of what 
these men were doing, no doubt slept soundly enough, 
and probably dreamed of the man she hoped would 
become her fifth husband. 

There is something gruesome and grim in this 
dramatic situation, for dramatic it is in the very 
highest degree; but neither dramatist nor novelist 
has ever imagined anything so terribly thrilling. 
Well, indeed, may one repeat for the millionth time 
that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ Science, per- 
sonified for the time being by an unusually sharp and 
shrewd doctor, was in those silent midnight hours 
spelling out slowly and surely that word of dreadful 
import—‘ Murder.’ The doctor, having satisfied him- 
self of the presence of arsenic in the intestines of 
little Charles Edward Cotton, ordered out his gig, late 
as the hour was, and drove to Bishop Auckland, and 
sought an interview with Superintendent Henderson, 
to whom he made known his discovery; and soon after 
daylight had dawned that officer, in company with 
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Sergeant Hutchinson, of West Auckland, proceeded 
to Mary Ann Cotton’s house, and arrested her on a 
charge of poisoning her stepson. 

The announcement must have fallen on the wretched 
woman with the terrible suddenness of a thunderbolt. 
Tt is stated that she became almost livid, and speech 
failed her fora moment. Before the inquest it was 
noted that she was very restless and uneasy, and 
repeatedly declared to some of her neighbours that 
she had done nothing to the child. After the verdict 
her uneasiness and distress gave place to a tone of 
insolent arrogance, and she poured forth a volley of 
abuse against Mr. Riley for having raised suspicion 
against her. It may therefore be imagined with what 
feelings she saw the officers of justice enter her house, 
when she imagined that all fear of danger had entirely 
passed. And that she believed herself secure was 
evidenced by the fact that she had expressed her 
intention of leaving the village, and had already made 
arrangements for the disposal of her furniture. 

In a few minutes she recovered from the effects of 
the fear that seized her when she beheld the officers, 
and then, with a braggadocio air, she affected strong 
indignation, protested her innocence with many strong 
appeals to heaven, and finally threatened all and 
sundry with pains and penalties for bringing such 
‘a gross and shameful charge against a respectable 
woman. ee 

It is beyond doubt that at this time she wag quite 
under the impression that the charge could never be 
sustained after the coroner’s yerdict, for of course she 
was unaware how the shrewd and sharp-eyed doctor 
had put his suspicions to the proof of practical test, 
and had found arsenic in the—let me say without 
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offence—purloined viscera of the dead child. In view 
of the coroner’s verdict most doctors would have con- 
signed all the parts of the body to one grave, which 
could not again have been disturbed without an order 
from the Home Office. But this gentleman’s sus- 
picions would not be allayed, and so he kept back the 
internal organs of the child for examination at his 
leisure. But for this act Mary Ann Cotton would 
have escaped; and it is doubtful if it has its parallel 
in the annals of crime. 

The conclusion that Mrs. Cotton came to—and not 
altogether unnaturally so—was that her arrest was 
entirely due to Riley, the assistant-overseer of the 
parish, and she did not fail to express her opinion of 
that gentleman in language that was more forcible 
than polite. The officers of justice, however, were 
not affected by this; they had their duty to do, and 
they did it firmly and suavely. 

The news that police officers had gone to Mrs. 
Cotton’s house to arrest her spread like wildfire 
through the little village, and caused the most in- 
tense excitement. Women dropped their scrubbing, 
washing, cooking, or whatever household duties they 
happened to be employed in, and gathered in groups 
to discuss the startling event. Some of them in their 
excitement even rushed off to the working-places of 
their husbands and sweethearts to tell the tidings, 
which flew from lip to lip, until the whole population 
was in a state of fever. Then people began to speak 
boldly of other suspicious deaths that had occurred in 
the house of Mrs. Cotton; and Frederick Cotton and 
his sister and children, and the poor young fellow 
Nattrass, were referred to, until suspicions grew, and, 
taking horrible shape, caused the good folk in the 
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village to stand aghast, and ask each other with bated 
breath if it could be possible that this seemingly mild 
woman could be the monster of iniquity that suspicion 
suggested she was. 

The law having got its fingers on Mary Ann Cotton, 
never relaxed them until it had righteously strangled 
the horrible creature to death. 

Without loss of time the local authorities, in view of 
the many ugly rumours that were afloat, applied for 
an order to exhume the body of Charles Hdward 
Cotton, and the application was granted. He had 
been buried in St. Helen’s, Auckland churchyard, and 
here, on the morning of the 26th July, 1872, a little 
group of men assembled, including police officers and 
officials, who, in the discharge of their duty, were 
compelled to be present during the carrying out of 
the unpleasant work. 

The poor boy had been buried as a pauper by the 
parish, and a little later there might have been some 
difficulty in discovering where his remains rested. 
But so short a time had elapsed since the funeral that 
the grave was easily found, and the body speedily 
unearthed. It was taken to a neighbouring house, 
where the medical gentlemen extracted such parts as 
were necessary in the interests of justice. They were 
placed in glass jars, properly sealed and labelled. 
These jars were then given into the care of a police 
sergeant, who personally took them to Leeds, and 
handed them into the custody of Mr. Lockwood, a 
pupil of Dr. Scattergood, the eminent toxicologist and 
lecturer on forensic medicine at Leeds. That gentle- 
man at once proceeded to make a thorough and 
searching scientific examination, with the result that 
he was enabled to demonstrate, beyond all possibility 
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of doubt, that the various viscera and organs sub- 
mitted to him were almost saturated with arsenic, 
and he unhesitatingly declared his opinion that the 
death of this child was due to arsenic. ‘This was a 
powerful link in the chain that was so patiently being 
forged. 

On the 21st and 28rd of August following Mary 
Ann Cotton was brought up for magisterial examina- 
tion before the Rev. J. W. Hick, the presiding magis- 
trate, and J. Jobson, Esq., and, in face of the evidence 
tendered, she was fully committed for trial. 

It would naturally have been thought that the 
wretched woman would by some external signs have 
shown anxiety and concern as to her ultimate fate. 
But such was not the case. She possessed so much 
control over her feelings that she betrayed nothing of 
her thoughts; in fact, she confidently expressed her 
firm opinion that, though matters looked rather ugly, 
all was capable of explanation, and everything would 
be cleared up to her advantage. 

But while she thus affected to be confident of her 
acquittal, and even glibly talked of leaving that part 
of the country where she had been so badly treated, 
the authorities were busy weaving the warp and weft 
of her dread destiny. As it was considered that the 
death of Nattrass, the lodger, had been very suspicious, 
an application was made to take up his body, and 
this application was also granted. He had died in 
March, and the exhumation took place in September. 
The work was carried out in the early morning and in 
secrecy, but great difficulty was experienced in finding 
his body; at least seven graves were opened before the 
right one was discovered. It seems little short of dis- 
graceful that poor people should be buried in such 
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a dog-like fashion, that their bodies cannot be found 
again in the event of its being necessary to disinter 
them. 

As soon as Nattrass’ body was exhumed it was 
conveyed to a neighbouring farmhouse, where a post- 
mortem examination was made. Witnesses were 
called to identify the body, and so well preserved was 
it, although it had been buried nearly six months, 
that it was readily recognised by those who had 
known the man in life. The result of the examination 
was that the medical men could discover nothing that 
would account for death, and so they secured the 
whole of the internal organs, which were duly sub- 
mitted to Dr. Scattergood, of Leeds. Once again 
science was triumphant, and proved that in poor 
Nattrass’ body there were no less than 18? grains of 
arsenic, four grains being in a solid state. This 
represented an enormous amount, and well indeed 
might the wretched man suffer from the terrible 
convulsions he did during his brief illness. Allowing 
for what had passed from the body, Nattrass must 
have swallowed a sufficient quantity of the deadly 
mineral to kill fourteen to eighteen people, two grains 
or less being a fatal dose in ordinary cases. Of course 
all that was found in the remains had not been ad- 
ministered at one time. The man had been subjected 
to exquisite torture by repeated doses; and the hand 
that gave them was the hand of a woman who evidently 
gloated over his cruel sufferings. 

When Dr. Scattergood’s report became known the 
public excitement increased tenfold, and a further 
application was made to the Home Secretary for 
permission to exhume the bodies of Frederick Cotton, 
aged thirty-three years, who had died 19th of Sep- 
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tember, 1871; of Frederick Cotton, the younger, aged 
ten years, who died March 9th, 1871; and of Robert 
Robson Cotton, aged fourteen months, who died on 
the 28th of March. 

Tt was a chill, gloomy autumn morning when the 
erim work was commenced, rendered doubly difficult 
and painful owing to no one having any definite idea 
where the bodies had been laid, none of these poor 
graves being either numbered or marked. With what 
terrible and suggestive force Hood’s cutting lines 
must have occurred to the workers on that memorable 
autumn morning— 


‘Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.’ 


The chill wind blew mournfully through the trees, 
and the decaying leaves rustled with a sort of plain- 
tive wail. The whole scene and surroundings were 
typical of sadness and decay, and not a gleam of 
sunshine nor a splash of colour lighted up this God’s 
acre, where the paupers had been shovelled so reck- 
lessly into their unrecorded graves, All that the 
workers had to depend upon to guide them in their 
unenviable work was the frail memory of the old 
sexton, aman who had long passed the allotted span, 
and was soon to be laid to rest himself. He pointed 
out various graves that he believed were the ones 
wanted. But when they were opened it was found 
by the painted names on the lids that the last sad 
relics of decaying mortality in the rough, deal boxes, 
which were already going to pieces, were not those 
required. So grave after grave was cleared until the 
woikers lost heart; but still the cheerful old sexton 
pointed to other graves, always feeling certain that 
‘this time I am right,’ 
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At length the bodies of the two children were dis- 
covered, more by good luck than by actual knowledge 
on the ancient sexton’s part. And whenever a failure 
occurred, the old man scratched his bald head and 
muttered— 

‘Waal, there’s bin a hunnerd and sixteen pit doon 
here sin’ New Year, an’ aw dunno haaf o’ ’em.’ 

Nearly the whole of the day the search was con- 
tinued. The wind increased, and moaned most 
dismally through the shivering trees, and a drizzly 
rain only served to increase the unpleasantness of the 
task. All efforts to discover the body of Frederick 
Cotton, sen., proved useless; and as darkness closed 
in the search was given up, and the dreamless sleepers 
were once more left in peace. The bodies of the two 
children were removed to an uninhabited house ad- 
joining, where, by the light of flickering tallow candles 
stuck in bottles, the doctors proceeded with their 
eruesome task. All the internal organs were removed, 
sealed up in the usual way, and sent to Dr. Scatter- 
eood, of Leeds; and that gentleman found no disease 
in the parts he submitted to examination, but they 
were all impregnated with arsenic. Hach child had 
been killed by doses of arsenic. 

In the meantime another attempt to discover the 
body of Frederick Cotton, sen., was made, and every 
one who had been present at the funeral was brought 
forward to try and identify the grave. But these 
humble resting-places of the pauper dead were so 
bewilderingly alike that the second attempt, lke the 
first, proved a failure, so that the task was given up 
in despair, and the body was never exhumed. This is 
greatly to be regretted, for though there is not a 
shadow of doubt that the unfortunate man was 
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poisoned with arsenic, it would have been far more 
satisfactory to have had scientific proof of it. 

After her committal for trial Mrs. Cotton was 
removed to Durham Gaol, and it was then found that 
she was in a condition in which she was likely to 
become a mother. This added a new element of 
romance and mystery to the case, and many names 
were. mentioned with a view of determining the 
paternity of the child. But the woman herself abso- 
lutely refused to divulge the name of its father, and 
it is never likely to be made public. On the 
10th of January the unfortunate baby was ushered 
into the world amidst the dreadful surroundings of 
a convict gaol, and, by the mother’s request, it 
was christened Margaret Hdith Quick-Mann Cotton. 
Those who are good at guessing riddles might, 
by ‘putting this and that together, as the saying 
is, spell out the father’s name from this extra- 
ordinary combination of names which were given to 
the baby-girl. 

Under ordinary circumstances Cotton should have 
been put upon her trial during the assizes held at 
Durham in December, 1872, but her condition pre- 
vented that, and justice was more merciful to the 
wretched creature than she had been to her miserable 
victims. Her trial was accordingly postponed until 
the spring assizes, and this gave an opportunity for a 
magisterial examination to take place with regard 
to the deaths of Nattrass and the two children, who 
had all died of arsenic poisoning. This examination 
took place at Bishop Auckland, in which district the 
deaths occurred, and of course the accused woman 
had to be present. And about the end of February 
she, being then quite well again, was brought up by 
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writ of habeas corpus. She was removed from Durham 
in charge of the matron of the gaol and the chief 
warder, and she carried her new-born infant with her. 
{immense excitement was manifested all alone the 
route, and frantic efforts were made to catch a glimpse 
of this remarkable poisoner. She was treated with - 
the greatest consideration by all those who had to do 
with her, and she was allowed to take her food at a 
little public-house called the Sun Inn, kept by Mr. 
Leng. The proceedings in which she had such a 
terrible interest in no way affected her appetite, and 
she ate heartily, and seemed the least concerned of 
any one. ‘The whole of that day, which was a Friday, 
was devoted to the case of Nattrass, and the magis- 
trates came to the conclusion that he had been 
murdered by Mrs. Cotton, who was again committed 
for trial at the spring assizes. 

On the following Tuesday she was once more 
brought to Bishop Auckland. It was a terrible 
morning. A snow-storm of extraordinary fury was 
Sweeping over the land. But, notwithstanding this, 
crowds of people lined the route in morbid eagerness 
to get a glimpse of the infamous woman for whom go 
much legal machinery was moving and grinding. 

The case of Frederick Cotton, the stepson, was now 
proceeded with. During the inquiry the prisoner was 
allowed to be seated, and she nursed her baby the 
whole time. It was noted that she looked more care- 
worn. But in other respects she gave no outward 
evidence of the terrible anxiety she must have suffered. 
In this case the medical witnesses proved conclusively 
that the boy had died of arsenic, and so the woman 
was committed on that charge also. Then the death 
of Robert Robson Cotton was dealt with, with a like 
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result; and when that dreadful day closed the 
prisoner stood committed on four distinct charges 
of murder. 

As she wag taken back to Durham the mob 
struggled with each other to obtain a glimpse of 
her; and so strong was the feeling on the part of 
some of the miners and their wives, that they would 
probably have subjected her to violence, even if they 
had not lynched her, could they have got her into 
their clutches. She was well guarded, however, and 
reached Durham Prison in safety. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it was as clear as 
daylight that this remarkable creature was a mur- 
deress, although she had not been tried, some gentle- 
men endeavoured to raise a fund of money for her 
defence; and with a view to that end they inserted 
advertisements in the local newspapers, and Mr. John 
Leng, of Bishop Auckland, was appointed treasurer. 
But the people had closed their hearts against her, 
for she was a blot and an outrage on human nature, 
and sympathy there was none. The result was 
nothing, or at the most a very trifling sum was raised. 
The trial commenced on Wednesday, March 5, 1873,. 
at Durham, before Mr. Justice Archibald, and it lasted 
for three days. Few trials in the country of recent: 
years had excited such universal interest. It was felt: 
that this was no ordinary woman, in so far as womanly 
nature was concerned, for was there not strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that she had done to death six or 
seven of her own children, and five at least of her 
step-children, besides four husbands, a lover, and 
several other people? A woman who could lend 
herself to such wholesale slaughter, and show such 
heartless cruelty to the helpless children left in her’ 
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care, was a human fiend such as is happily rare in the 
world. No wonder, therefore, that there was such an 
eager, if morbid, desire to see her. The court was 
crowded to its very utmost holding capacity ; and it is 
pitiable to have to record that large numbers of ladies 
from the very best county families struggled for seats, 
and sat the trial out day after day. 

Mr. Russell, Q.C., who was counsel for the prose- 
cution on behalf of the Treasury, opened the case 
against the prisoner with extreme impartiality and 
forbearance. She had changed considerably during 
the period that had elapsed between her committal 
and the trial. She looked several years older, and 
might have passed for a woman of fifty, although in 
the calendar her age was set down at thirty-four only. 
Her face also betrayed her fear and anxiety, and she 
had the appearance rather of a hunted animal. She 
watched the witnesses furtively, and strained her ears 
to catch every word that was said. She had no doubt 
come to realise now that she stood in an awful posi- 
tion, and, with those four distinct charges of murder 
hanging over her, escape was impossible. A jury 
might be found that would disagree on one or two of 
the cases, but surely never on all four. She knew this, 
and knew that the rope was already round her neck 
even before the verdict had been given. 

It was proved in the course of the trial that on one 
occasion, at least, she had obtained from a local 
chemist a preparation of soft soap and arsenic, 
ostensibly for killing vermin in bedsteads. This pre- 
pavation contained fully half an ounce of arsenic, 
which could be separated from the soap by a very 
simple process, and there would then be enough ar- 
senic to kill more than a hundred people, for half an 
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ounce of arsenic is 240 grains, and two grains in most 
cases is a fatal dose. 

The defence was skilfully conducted. It seems 
difficult to understand how any man could be found 
who honestly and conscientiously would attempt to 
convince a jury that such a woman was not guilty. 
But her counsel did this. He strove might and main. 
He talked the usual amount of claptrap. He worked 
up the pathos until he had nearly all the fine ladies 
who had come to see the show in tears. He said ‘one 
revolted at the picture, a mother poisoning her own 
child—a mother nursing her child, watching it, calling 
in the doctor, dancing it on her knee, listening to its 
prattle, watching its smile, while she knew she had 
been administering doses of arsenic—and watching 
its limbs writhing, as it smiled in her face and hoped 
for support and protection. Depend upon it, a mother 
could do nothing of the kind.’ 

Inanity enough is talked in every great criminal 
trial, but the foregoing would be hard to beat. Of 
course one revolted at the picture the learned gentle- 
man drew, but not in the way he meant. And it was 
proved that a mother could do such a thing, because 
Mary Ann Cotton did it. It is true that the bey 
about which the learned gentleman pattered so touch- 
ingly was not her boy at all; but then one does not 
expect logic from counsel called upon to defend a 
desperate criminal. Common sense is often wanting, 
to say nothing of logic. But though this poor child 
was not her child, no man with intelligence worth the 
name will deny that there are the strongest reasons 
for assuming that she did poison her own children. 
There were those, in fact, who knew her well, who 
declared that she hated children. And yet that 
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woman was a prolific mother; and, though all her 
children were born healthy, none of them grew up. 

In a most exhaustive and impartial review of the 
case, the learned Judge pointed out that the evidence 
against the prisoner was purely circumstantial, and 
rested mainly on that tendered by the medical and 
scientific witnesses. He even suggested that the poor 
little child might have taken the poison himself— 
accidentally, of course. But no sane man could shut 
his eyes to the fact that two other children and a 
lodger had died in her house from arsenic poisoning. 
It would have been a truly wonderful coincidence if 
they too had taken the poison by accident. The jury 
were told in the Judge’s peroration that they must 
‘seriously and solemnly do their duty.’ And they did 
it. They were absent for less than an hour, and came 
back with a unanimous verdict of guilty. 

The wretched prisoner heard the sentence with a 
blank, dazed expression on her ghastly white face, and 
after the dread sentence had been pronounced in a few 
brief but telling sentences, in which the Judge dwelt 
upon the enormity of the crime of secret poisoning, 
she uttered a cry and fell back in her seat. This 
callous and coldblooded murderer, who had poisoned 
her innocent children as they ‘ prattled on her knee;’ 
who had had no compunctions, no visitings of con- 
science, as she subjected her husbands and lovers alike 
to hideous torture, was appalled with horror now that 
she herself stood face to face with death. So overcome 
was she that when she had been removed from the 
dock she fell into a deep swoon, in which she remained 
for some time. On her recovery she was taken to the 
condemned cell, which she was destined never to leave 
again until she went forth to her merited doom. 
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It is a somewhat singular thing that up to within 
a few days of her execution she firmly believed that 
she would be reprieved. She protested her innocence 
on every possible occasion, and wrote to all sorts of 
people, to whom she complained that she had been 
shamefully misjudged and wronged. To those who 
visited her she exhibited the most painful eagerness 
to learn that a reprieve was being got up for her, and 
when she was assured that her doom was sealed she 
flew into a passion, and vowed that she had never done 
wrong. 

The reader will; no doubt, be curious to know what 
became of the ill-starred infant who was ushered into 
life in the gloomy prison. Offers to take it came from 
all parts of the country, and those who had no sym- 
pathy for the atrocious murderess were full of pity for 
herbabe. One of the offers came from a worthy couple 
living in West Auckland, and to them the child was 
ultimately transferred by the mother’s request. These 
people attended the prison to receive the baby, and 
the scene of parting moved all to tears. The mother, 
whose moments were then numbered, appeared to be 
deeply affected, but it is doubtful if she was sincere. 
And even at that supreme hour she pointed to the 
sleeping baby, and declared that it was not more 
innocent than she was herself. 

It is right to state that some efforts to obtain a 
reprieve were made, and petitions were sent from 
Darlington and Barnard Castle. One of these con- 
cluded by saying that ‘no law, human and divine, 
sanctioned society in imperilling the tender and inno- 
cent life of the prisoner’s child—but a few weeks old— 
by the destruction of its mother. But happily not 
even this fustian availed anything. Imagine the fate 
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of the child had it been left to the tender mercies of 
this she-wolf. Silly people, however, have lived in all 
ages, and even Lucrezia Borgia, the Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers, or the infamous Sofana herself, would find 
sympathisers and excusers in this present day when 
maudlin sentiment prevents the brutal garrotter from 
being flogged. 

As Mary Ann Cotton’s last hours drew near she 
displayed the utmost anxiety and emotion, combined 
with deadly fear. Her last night on earth was a 
troubled one, but towards the morning she fell into a 
sound sleep, from which she was awakened at half- 
past five to make her last toilet. She was attended 
by a Wesleyan minister, and she showed such signs of 
weakness that a chair was got ready in case her courage 
failed her. The intention was to strap her in the chair 
and so carry her to the scaffold. But, notwithstanding 
the intensity of her terror, she managed to keep on her 
feet. It was more as a mechanical figure, however, 
for she seemed dazed and stunned, and her face was 
livid, her hands clammy and blue. Im the presence 
of death this coldblooded wretch was the veriest 
craven. With some assistance she managed to walk 
to the scaffold, and within a few seconds of reaching 
it the drop had fallen, and Mary Ann Cotton had paid 
the penalty of her fearful crimes. 

Although urged by her spiritual adviser to make a 
confession of her guilt she refused, though she went 
so far as to say, ‘I have been a poisoner, but not in- 
tentionally” She would admit nothing beyond this. 
But no one can doubt that she was a monstrosity, and 
that the world was better for being relieved of her 
presence, for she was hypocrite, liar, bigamist, adul- 
tress, and wholesale murderess. 
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A STRANGE GLASGOW CASE, 


Dvurine the time that I was attached to the Glasgow 
detective staff, now long years ago, I had to do with 
a good many queer and startling cases, several of 
which I have dealt with in my previous books. But 
in some respects the one I am now going to detail 
stands on my list as the most remarkable of its kind. 
It is remarkable, firstly, as illustrating in a painfully 
graphic manner the innate weakness and wickedness 
of human nature; and secondly, as showing to what 
perfection the art of cheating may be brought by those 
who make a study of it. Deception, as we all know, 
is an element of our composition which all the moral 
training in the world seems unable to altogether 
eliminate. Of course there are degrees of deception, 
and it takes many forms and shapes. In some forms 
it is a mere venial offence, that does no more than 
raise a smile as we think of it, as in the case, for 
instance, of the lady who pads herself to improve her 
figure, or mixes false hair with her real tresses, or 
endeavours by art to produce the complexion nature 
has denied her. Then, again, we have the paste 
diamond rings of the masher, the gilded silver watch 
that is sported as genuine gold; the dickey shirt- 
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front, and the false wristbands. Examples of this 
class of deception might be multiplied ad infimtum, 
but it is not necessary to do so. I have simply cited 
them as showing one way in which weak-minded 
people try to delude their fellows. But let it not be 
supposed that such offences against sterling truth are 
confined to vain women and girls, and silly men and 
boys. Indeed, it would be very difficult to point to 
any class that, in some shape or other, does not practise 
deceit. Take the parson who, lacking inspiration and 
thought himself, appropriates other men’s, but does 
not tell you so. The politician, who talks grandilo- 
quently of the purity of the motives of his party, whose 
aim and end are not for the plums of office, but the 
regeneration of mankind. Then there is the mer- 
chant, who keeps up station and appearances at the 
expense of his creditors, and such men as the fraudu- 
lent directors of the unfortunate Glasgow Bank, who, 
while filling their houses with religious texts and 
mottoes, and droning out with every meal windy and 
wordy so-called ‘blessings,’ were cruelly wronging 
numberless confiding people, and laying the seeds or 
death and sorrow in many a once happy home. 

The case of these miserable directors represents, of 
course, criminal deception, as, in a lesser degree, does 
the painted sparrow which is sold by the pseudo- 
countryman as a genuine canary, or the spurious 
article of any kind which the oily-tongued and 
plausible tradesman palms off upon you as the 
eenuine thing. It is certainly not pleasant to think 
that there is so much deception pervading all classes 
of society, from the very highest to the very lowest, 
and this in spite of all our preaching, and assunption 
of honesty and virtue. But so it is, and its existence 
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eannot be gainsaid. Deception, as a matter of fact, 
arises from human folly as well as wickedness; and 
the pretty woman, who would shrink with horror at 
the bare thought of wronging you out of a pin’s 
value, will nevertheless try to make you believe that 
she is prettier than she is—that she has a better 
figure, a better complexion, smaller feet than nature 
gave her; while the preacher will assume a purity of 
life and motive which is not genuine; and certain 
people, in order to seem on an equality with their 
neighbours, will resort to all sorts of meannesses and 
petty subterfuges to cheat the eye of the outer world. 
These things, however, may be taken for what they 
are worth. They are offences against moral honesty, 
and not against the law; and though they present 
prolific and exhaustless themes for the moraliser, they 
do not call for interference on the part of those whose 
duty it is to protect man against man, and te uphold 
the dignity and majesty of the law. 

The case I am now dealing with represents decep- 
tion of a totally different class to that I have alluded 
to—deception of a heinous kind, that not only calls 
forth the vigilance of the law’s representatives, but 
demands, at the hands of justice, exemplary punish- 
ment. But to my story. 

One morning I was hastily summoned to the pre- 
sence of my chief, who said— 

‘Donovan, thereshas been a robbery you will have 
to investigate. It has been carried out upon such 
well-worn lines, that one is amazed that any one with 
his wits about him could be trapped so easily.’ 

‘The credulousness of human nature,’ I answered, 
‘makes cheating one of the easiest professions in the 
world,’ 
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‘True,’ he answered, ‘but still one wonders that 
fools will never learn by experience.’ 

‘Well, now, what is the case?’ I asked, anxious to 
come to the point. 

‘It is this. A lady went down a week ago to 
Gilfillan & Moorland, the jewellers, and ordered a 
quantity of jewellery to be sent to her residence. Of 
course the goods were sent, and equally, of course, she 
cleared out with them, and forgot the little bill.’ 

‘Umph! very common story,’ I remarked. 

‘Yes, common enough; but such stories would not 
be so common if tradespeople were not so easily taken 
in by plausible manners and dress.’ 

‘She was well dressed, of course ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. At least, so the young man said who 
brought us the information. To use his own words, 
she was elegantly dressed. However, you had better 
do down to Gilfillan & Moorland and get all the 
details, and do your best to lay hold of the enterprising 
lady.’ 

I lost no time in acting on my orders, and went at 
once to the victimised firm. I found that in reality it 
was nota firm. Mr. Gilfillan had been dead for some 
years, and the business had been carried on by the 
surviving partner. For about six months, however, 
Mr. Moorland had been too ill to attend to the busi- 
ness, which had been under the sole charge of the 
manager, a Mr. Walter Macfarlane. 

My investigations revealed the following facts:—A 
week before an exceedingly well-dressed young woman, 
about four or five-and-twenty, handsome, so the de- 
scription said, and of the most plausible manners and 
address, drove up in a landau, and said she wanted to 
inspect some jewellery suitable for a marriage present. 
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The assistants in the shop at once gave her every 
attention in anticipation of a good order. The lady 
proved to be very fastidious, and, as it seemed, difficult 
to please; so difficult, in fact, that it was feared at 
one time that she would go away without making a 
purchase. She said that she was limited in her ex- 
penditure to about a hundred pounds, and that she 
wanted, if possible, to get diamonds, but was aware 
that that sum would not permit of much choice so far 
as diamonds were concerned—that is, for stones of 
really first-rate quality. 

At last, having inspected a good many things with- 
out being satisfied, the chief assistant, by order of the 
manager, took from the jewel safe a magnificent necklet 
of brilliiants and a massive gold bracelet, set with dia- 
monds and rubies of the best kind. The assistant 
said that, as she was limiting herself to price, he was 
afraid the necklet would not suit her, as it was three 
hundred guineas net, but the bracelet would, perhaps, 
meet her requirements, as it was eighty pounds, and 
that would enable her to purchase a ring or a brooch 
for about twenty pounds if she desired it. 

She at once began to ‘rave’ about the necklet, to 
use the assistant’s own word. She said it was mag- 
nificent, lovely, superb, exquisite; and, having ex- 
hausted all the terms of admiration she had at her 
command, she turned her attention to the bracelet, 
which was by no means to be despised, though, of 
course, when compared with the three hundred guinea 
necklet, it seemed insignificant. 

She showed no disposition to hurry over her choice, 
and admired, first one and then the other, of the 
articles. At last she asked if she were to select the 
bracelet what sort of a ring she could have for about 
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twenty pounds. At once the assistant procured a case 
of valuable rings, and she inspected them critically 
but leisurely, her admiration at last being concentrated 
on one that was set with pearls and a very magnificent 
cat’s-eye from Ceylon, and which was priced at twenty- 
three pounds ten shillings. 

‘That and the bracelet would go very well together,’ 
she remarked, ‘but still I have a longing for the 
necklet. Do you not think you could make some 
reduction ?” 

Whereupon the assistant appealed to his manager, 
who, after a reference to the books, said that five per 
cent. discount could be allowed for cash, but nothing 
further. 

The lady still seemed at a loss what to do, but at 
last asked if the ring, the bracelet, and the necklet 
could be sent to her house for her husband’s inspec- 
tion. Her husband, she added, was a partner in a 
firm of shipowners, which she mentioned. And as the 
firm was known to be a very flourishing and wealthy 
one, the assistant was at once inspired with the greatest 
confidence in the lady’s position and importance, and 
he appealed to the manager, who said he did not see 
any harm in the goods being sent home for inspection. 
This being settled, the lady gave her name and address 
as Mrs. Ethel Stanley Carmichael, of Lodge, situ- 
ated in a swell part of the west end of Glasgow. She 
added that she and her husband resided in London, 
and were only making a temporary sojourn in Glasgow. 
She requested, therefore, that the things might be sent 
that evening after seven o’clock. 

So far, everything seeming to be satisfactory, the 
lady took her departure, and when she had gone the 
assistant said to the manager— | 
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‘IT suppose, sir, I had better go with these things ?” 

‘Oh, no,’ was the answer. ‘I don’t think 1t’s neces- 
sary. It will be all right. You can send Robert.’ 

Robert was quite a young and somewhat green 
youth, who had only been in the employ about three 
months. The assistant was naturally surprised that 
this young man should have been selected as the cus- 
todian of such a valuable lot of property, but it was 
not his business to make any objections to the mana- 
eer’s commands, and the result was the jewellery was 
packed up, and Robert was duly despatched on his 
errand. 

When he reached his destination, he found that 
—-~— Lodge was not quite the place its pretentious 
and high-sounding name would have led one to believe. 
It was a detached house, standing in a plot of ground 
that was melancholy with damp, and gloomy with 
leafless and blackened trees. He was admitted to the 
house by a small slavey, who showed him into a 
dingily-furnished parlour, where he was kept waiting 
for more than half-an-hour before Mrs. Ethel Stanley 
Carmichael put in an appearance. She expressed her 
regret at keeping him go long, but said that her 
husband had only just come in, and was going out 
acain immediately to keep an important engagement, 
but she would take the things to him at once. Robert 
asked if the husband could not come down there to 
him; but the lady waxed indignant, and said No, he 
was dressing. Robert thereupon timidly suggested 
to Mrs. Carmichael that she should not be away long, 
for he would have to hurry back, as the shop closed at 
half-past eight. 

She promised not to be absent long; and after 
about twenty minutes returned radiant with smiles, 
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although she expressed considerable disappointment 
that her husband had objected to her taking the 
necklet, but had purchased the ring and the bracelet, 
for which she handed the youth a cheque for the 
amount, signed Andrew Carmichael, and drawn on a 
London bank. 

Robert opened the case containing the necklet, and, 
as he had the evidence of his own eyes that 1t was 
there, he felt perfectly satisfied; and having given a 
written acknowledgment of the receipt of the cheque, 
he took his departure with a bonus of half-a-crown 
for his trouble, and minus the ring and bracelet. 
When he arrived back the shop was already closed, 
and every one had left but the manager and the 
assistant, and an errand-boy. The assistant glanced 
at the necklet, placed it in the safe, handed the cheque 
to the manager, and then took his departure, some- 
what disappointed that the necklet had not been sold, 
but still not altogether dissatisfied with the trans- 
action. 

The next day, in the ordinary course of business, 
the cheque was paid into the bank for collection, and 
so far all was well, or apparently so. The cheque, as 
T have stated, was drawn on a London bank, which 
necessitated a delay of some days before the money 
could be placed to the firm’s account. 

A week passed, and then the cheque came back, 
marked ‘no account,’ meaning that the drawer had 
no account at that bank. This, of course, was a 
startling piece of information, and there was con- 
sternation at Gilfillan & Moorland’s when it was 
discovered that the firm had been swindled in a very 
clever and ingenious way. But the full extent of 
the cleverness and ingeniousness was not then known 
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until the assistant had occasion to take the necklet 
from the safe, when something in its appearance 
struck him as peculiar; and on making a closer 
examination he almost fainted when he discovered 
that it was a Brummagem production. The real 
necklet had been stolen, and an imitation, worth at 
the outside a couple of pounds, had been substituted 
for it. 

Here, then, was a revelation. A daring and ex- 
ceedingly ingenious swindle had been carried out, and 
the firm had been robbed of property valued at over 
four hundred pounds, and what was more, the pretty 
and clever thief had had a whole week in which to 
effect her escape from the town. 

Such, then, was the story which, while in some 
respects it was based on well-worn lines, was in the 
main strikingly original. The substitution, for in- 
stance, of the Brummagem necklet for the real one; 
the cheque on a London bank; the hour selected, 
too, for the things to be taken to the house, showed 
that the whole scheme had been well premeditated, 
for the lady with the high-sounding name had calcu- 
lated that when the person with the necklet returned 
to the shop it would be closing time, and a critical 
inspection of the necklet would hardly be probable. 
For who would ever dream that a change had been 
made? <A hasty glance would convince the person 
who received the case that the necklet was all right, 
and it would at once be restored to the safe. This, of 
course, was exactly what did happen, for the assistant, 
having no suspicion, was satisfied with the glance he 
gave. Asa matter of fact, the substituted article was 
a capital imitation even to the number and size of the 
stones, though, of course, the metal in which they 
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were set was only gilt, while the stones themselves 
were paste. It will be said, and not without justi- 
fication, that a practised eye should at once have 
detected the difference between the real and the 
spurious article, and under other circumstances this 
would no doubt have been done. But let it be 
remembered that it was closing time; the assistant 
was probably in a hurry to get away; he was utterly 
without suspicion that anything was wrong, and he 
consequently did nothing more than satisfy himself 
that the article he sent out had been returned. Such 
were the facts, however careless he may seem to have 
been. And such was the case I was called upon to 
investigate. 

I confess that in dwelling upon all the details I was 
struck with what seemed to me to be certain striking 
peculiarities, and which I shall have occasion to refer 
to directly. These peculiarities led me to start with 
the premise that there had been a conspiracy, for I 
could not think that the robbery had been entirely 
planned and carried out by the pretty adventuress, 
who, notwithstanding that she had played her part so 
well, could scarcely have been singlehanded in the 
matter. On proceeding to —— Lodge, I found it was 
in the occupation of a very respectable family, who 
occasionally let part of their house, and that the lady, 
who styled herself Hthel Stanley Carmichael, had 
taken three rooms there a few weeks before the 
robbery. She stated that she was the wife of the 
captain of a steamer then on her way to Glasgow from 
India, and she had come to Glasgow from London to 
await his arrival, as his vessel was nearly due. A 
week before the robbery Mrs. Carmichael gave notice 
of her intention to leave, as she had a brother who 
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had met with an accident, and she was going to nurse 
him. The notice expired on the very morning after 
the robbery, and that morning she left early in order 
to get, as she said, the London train. 

These facts served to convince me that I was right 
in supposing that more than one person was con- 
cerned in the swindle, and the pretty swindler had 
confederates, although it was obvious they had kept 
well in the background, and they had relied upon her 
cleverness to carry her through. How well she had 
succeeded was only too well evidenced, and she had 
got off without leaving much or any trace behind. It 
was clearly my place in the first instance to endeavour 
to find her; and if I succeeded in doing that I might 
also succeed in laying my hands on those who had 
put her forward ag the cat’s-paw—or, at any rate, if 
she was not exactly the cat’s-paw, she was, I felt con- 
vinced, the tool of others. If this was not the case, 
then she was one of the most audacious and ingenious 
female swindlers that had been heard of for some 
time. Whichever way it was, the case was a strange 
one, and my interest in it wag fully aroused as I 
worked out all the theories of it in my own mind. 

Of course one of the first things I did was to 
communicate by telegraph with London, and I also 
sent a detailed description of the lady I was so anxious 
to meet. I had not much hope, however, that the 
London police would find her, for had she not got a 
full week’s start, and from the way in which she had 
carried out the swindle she had given evidence that 
she was possessed of unusual tact and shrewdness, so 
that it did not strike me ag probable that she would 
remain in the enemy’s lines. It is true London 18 a 
large place, in which the track of a person wanted 
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may be easily lost. We have received startling proof 
of this lately in the Whitechapel murders, the per- 
petrator of which has up to the present eluded all 
attempts to capture him. Of course, in the case of 
this lady offender, we had a very accurate description 
of her, and therefore there were more chances in 
favour of her being taken, assuming she was in 
London. That she had gone to London was certain, 
as I had unmistakable evidence of that, for I found 
the cabman who conveyed her to the station, and I 
learned that she had taken a first-class ticket, and 
that the ticket had been collected at Huston. 

So far, then, the trail was very pronounced ; but 
after Euston it was evidently lost, and the charming 
and fascinating young woman had disappeared very 
completely, without leaving any trace behind her. 

This fact might have caused me some uneasiness, 
from a professional point of view, if I had thought 
that she had been the only person concerned in the 
robbery. But I have already intimated that I con- 
sidered her a mere tool, and 1 was convinced that it 
was in Glasgow that I should have to seek for the real 
clue to the plot. 

As a matter of course, my investigations brought 
me a good deal in contact with Mr. Walter Mac- 
farlane, the manager for Mr. Moorland; and one 
thing that caused me some surprise was @ remark 
made by Mr. Macfarlane— 

‘T think,’ he said, ‘the best thing to do is to hush 
this matter up.’ 

‘Why? I naturally asked, looking at him in as- 
tonishment. 

‘Well, you see, it doesn’t occur to me that there 1s 
the slightest chance of recovering the property; and 
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as the robbery somewhat reflects on me—for thought- 
less people will be disposed to say that I should have 
displayed more caution—I should prefer that no 
further publicity was given to the matter. I confess 
that I might have been a little more cautious, but 
really the woman was go plausible—she seemed such 
a perfect lady; while her statement that her husband 
was a partner in the shipping firm quite put me off 
my guard; and, after all, I don’t see that the slightest 
blame can attach to me.’ 

‘ Your sensitiveness as regards publicity is scarcely 
warranted,’ I remarked. ‘You must remember that 
you owe a duty to society, and in the interest of ont- 
raged law it is necessary, if possible, that the woman 
should be arrested and punished, although the stolen 
property should never be recovered.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t believe merely in revenge,’ he answered 
somewhat superciliously. 

‘I didn’t know that you were a philanthropist, Mr. 
Macfarlane,’ I remarked ironically, and looking hard 
at him. This seemed to annoy him, and his reply 
showed that he had lost his temper. 

‘Why the devil shouldn’t I be one if T like ?? he 
exclaimed. 

‘Oh, there is no earthly reason that I know of why 
you shouldn’t be,’ said I, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

‘But, as a matter of fact,’ he went on, ‘I am not a 
philanthropist, but I am philosopher enough not to 
long for the moon, or ery over spilt milk.’ 

‘I think I may claim to be on an equality with you 
there,’ I answered. 

“Yes; but all you fellows think of ig revenge. You 
positively gloat when you can consign a fellow-creature 
to the ignominy and suffering of a gaol.’ 
, a 
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‘Mr. Macfarlane,’ I said reprovingly, ‘laws were 
made for the well-being and the protection of the 
community at large, and rights in property and the 
sacredness of human life are recognised by all civilised 
communities. If any one chooses to break the law, it 
is necessary he should be made an example of. If 
this was not so society would soon be in a state of 
chaos.’ 

‘Very well, I admit the soundness of your argu- 
ment,’ said Mr. Macfarlane shortly ; ‘nevertheless, 1 
don’t believe in mere revenge. However, as you are 
only an instrument of what you are pleased to term 
the outraged law, do your duty.’ 

‘I shall, sir” I answered quickly and with strong 
emphasis. 

‘No doubt you will,’ he retorted sarcastically, ‘and 
what you’ve got to do is to catch this woman if you 
can, but I am open to make a bet that you won't.’ 

‘Why do you think I shall not? I asked with 
point. 

‘Why? Because she’s got too long a start for one 
thing; and, for another, I don’t think you are smart 
enough.’ 

It may be imagined I felt very much astonished at 
this remark, and fixing my gaze upon him I replied— 

‘Perhaps I am not smart enough. I don’t say I 
am; but I have a long record of successes to my 
credit ; and though I am somewhat batiled at present 
in this case, I am not disposed to give up the chase; 
and I will even go so far as to say, with all due 
modesty, that it is not impossible that I may yet get 
at the bottom of this plot.’ 

‘Plot !? he exclaimed angrily. ‘What do you 
mean ?’ 
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‘I mean that the female thief has had confederates 
in this robbery.’ 

© Ah, that is what you fellows always say if a woman 

outwits you!’ he said, with a sneer. 

‘Oh, no—not always,’ was my answer. ‘ But, as 
you know your business, sir, so do T mine; and I see 
more, perhaps, than you are disposed to give me 
credit for.’ 

‘Well, it is no use prolonging the argument, Mr. 
Donovan,’ he said, in a tone of irritation that he 
made no attempt to conceal. «Get the property back 
if you can, but I don’t believe you will.’ 

I was determined to have a parting shot at him, so 
I answered— 

‘I may not succeed in recovering the stolen goods, 
upon which you apparently set so little value, but I 
will not rest until I have found out who are the 
woman’s aiders and abettors.’ 

Mr. Macfarlane laughed coarsely and mockingly as 
I took my departure with a new train of ideas in my 
mind, and with a feeling that I had not wasted my 
time in visiting the manager. I cannot say exactly 
what I did think at this time, for, as every one knows, 
we sometimes experience a condition of mind in which 
we seem to doubt and believe at the same moment, 
But one thing was unmistakably clear—Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s strange remarks had get me pondering, and 
made me inclined to draw inferences that certainly 
were not favourable to him. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a manager of a business that had suffered a 
loss through robbery would have displayed anxiety, 
and a desire to aid in the recovery of the stolen goods 
no less than in the capture of the criminal. But that 
was precisely what Macfarlane did not do. He had 
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treated the whole matter cavalierly, and displayed no 
concern for his employer’s loss, whatever he might 
have felt. If, therefore, I began to suspect—as I 
certainly did, after a mental struggle—that Mr. Mac- 
farlane himself was an accessory to the fact of the 
robbery, he had himself to blame for the suspicions. 
In forming an estimate of his character, I concluded 
that he was a vain man, and what is usually termed 
‘shallow-minded.’ His belief in his own cleverness 
was very strong, while he was lacking in that caution 
which enables some men to conceal the bent of their 
own minds. 

Very naturally, in view of what I have stated, I 
asked myself this question —‘Is it possible that Mac- 
farlane has been in confederacy with the woman who 
had carried off the jewellery >’ It was, of course, a 
startling question, and had I been less acquainted 
with crime in all its varying phases, I might have 
pooh-poohed the very idea of such a thing. But, 
alas! I was well aware from bitter experience that 
some men are capable of any infamy; and he who 
outwardly wears the aspect of staid respectability 
and trustworthiness is oftentimes the blackest at 
heart. 

After that interview with Mr. Macfarlane I was 
more than ever determined to bring the criminal or 
criminals to justice, if it were at all possible, and I 
certainly did think it was possible. In fact—if I may 
be permitted to say it—I attribute much of my success 
in capturing law-breakers to the fact that at no period 
of my career, and in none of the many remarkable 
cases with which I have been connected, have I ever 
been disposed to give up the chase from any sense of 
hopelessness. The more complicated and mysterious 
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affairs have seemed, the more closely have I studied 
them as abstruse problems that must, in the very 
nature of things, have a solution ; and to me nothing 
has been more painful than to have to confess that 
this solution was beyond my grasp. Let it not be 
supposed that this feeling has its origin either in 
vanity or egotism. If it is so, then every man who 
devotes his time and energies in trying to solve 
difficult questions in connection with nature, either 
animate or inanimate, may be accused of egotism. 
Indeed, it is egotism of a kind; that is, it is a man’s 
belief in his own abilities. And it may be taken as an 
absolute truism, that without such a belief the world 
would have had no great soldiers, sailors, statesmen, 
explorers, authors, inventors, or discoverers, and, may 
I venture humbly to add, no successful criminal- 
hunters—that is, detectives. Not very long ago 
there passed into the silent world, after a long and 
useful career, a dear friend of mine, who was accounted 
the cleverest detective of his age, and I have heard 
him say repeatedly — 

‘I have never known a criminal yet who could 
entirely baffle me.’ 

Herein he was right, for he brought to bear an 
amount of acumen and a clearness of perception that 
were really marvellcus—at any rate, they seemed 
marvellous to the outside wor'd; but the fact is, he 
was a student of his kind, and he made the ways of ' 
criminals a lifelong study. 

The foregoing remarks are by no means inappro- 
priate to my subject, for they will help to make it clear 
to the reader that the detective, like every other man 
who wishes to succeed in that station of life to which 
it has pleased God to call him, must have his heart 
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and soul in his work, and do it with all the earnestness 
that he is capable of. 

Continuing my narrative, perhaps it is needless to 
say that inquiries at the offices of the shipping firm 
to which Mrs. Ethel Stanley Carmichael had referred 
revealed the fact that her husband—assuming that 
she had a husband—was not known there, nor had 
any member of the firm ever heard of the lady. This, 
of course, only seemed to prove still further how con- 
summate were her artfulness and deceit. And it also 
served to convince me that she was an old hand in the 
business of swindling. 

My next step was to wait upon Mr. Moorland, who 
was Mr. Macfarlane’s employer. I found Mr. Moor- 
land was a confirmed invalid; and what surprised me 
much was that he had not been informed of the 
robbery. His wife knew of it, for she had read it in 
the papers; and she told me that she had withheld it 
from her husband, as she did not wish to trouble him 
in his delicate state of health. I was no less disposed 
to keep the knowledge from him; but, on considera- 
tion, she said she thought he ought to be informed, 
more particularly as I was anxious to ask some ques- 
tions about Macfarlane which she was unable to 
answer. It therefore became my task to break the 
news to her husband, and this I did in as delicate a 
manner as possible. 

Necessarily he was much annoyed when he heard 
what I had to tell him, and I soon found that, being a 
man who had a keen eye for the pounds, shillings, and 
pence, he was much concerned about the monetary 
loss. 

‘I know you very well by reputation, Mr. Donovan,’ 
he said, ‘and therefore I expect great things from 
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you. I certainly expect that you will recover my 
property.’ 

‘You pay me a compliment,’ I answered, ‘ but I beg 
that you won’t expect too much. I will, of course, do 
my best, and I want you to answer a few questions 
that may help me in my work.’ 

‘Oh, Pll answer any questions I can.’ 

‘How long has Mr. Macfarlane been in your 
employ »” 

‘Macfarlane! Good God! you don’t suspect that 
he has had anything to do with the robbery, do you?’ 

‘I can’t say that I suspect him,’ I answered cau- 
tiously, ‘but I have my own reasons for the questions 
I have put to you.’ 

I saw that Mr. Moorland was much troubled—his 
face betrayed that. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘he has been with me now for about 
eight months. I have been unable to give any 
personal attention to the business for six months, 
and during that period he has had the sole manage- 
ment.’ 

‘And where did he come from ?? 

‘He had been in London for some time with Brutor 
& Co., the well-known jewellers of Bond Street.’ 

‘Was he well recommended to you?’ 

‘Undoubtedly, or I should never have taken him.’ 

‘How did you hear of him ?’ 

‘I advertised for a manager, and he answered the 
advertisement.’ 

‘Do you know anything of his career or of his 
antecedents ?” 

‘No, nothing whatever. But now tell me—why do 
you suspect him ?” 

‘I should prefer, if you will allow me, not to answer 
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that question at present; and I should also like to 
exact from you a promise of secrecy in the matter, or 
the ends of justice may be thwarted.’ 

‘I understand,’ was the answer, ‘and you can rely 
upon my discretion. But I need scarcely tell you 
that your questions have destroyed my confidence in 
the man, and I shouldn’t feel comfortable if he re- 
mained in my service another week. JI am under an 
engagement to give him a month’s notice or a month’s 
wages, and though I grudge it, he shall have the 
month’s wages and clear out to-morrow. Ill put the 
assistant manager in his place.’ 

‘I am not sure,’ I said, ‘ but what, if you dismiss 
him in a summary way, you'll defeat my purpose.’ 

‘I shan’t mention that you have had anything to 
do with it,’ Mr. Moorland replied. ‘1 shall simply 
tell him that I consider he was guilty of great care- 
lessness in letting the goods go out of the shop in the 
way he did, and that I therefore do not consider him 
a fitting person to have charge of my business any 
longer.’ 

‘Before you do that,’ I answered, ‘I should like you 
to wait a week.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘Pardon me for not answering you. I must be 
allowed to pursue my own course, and you may thwart 
me if you take any premature steps. Say nothing to 
your manager for a clear week, when I will see you 
again, and may then be ina position to confirm my 
suspicions or frankly tell you that I have done Mr. 
Macfarlane a wrong.’ 

Mr. Moorland reflected for a time, and then reluc- 
tantly consented to fall in with my views. On this 
understanding we parted. The following day I started 
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for London, and called upon Bruton & Co., and had an 
interview with the principal. He told me that Mac- 
farlane had been with the firm for about five years, 
and that he had left them to better himself. He had 
in a general way given satisfaction, at any rate so far 
as honesty and probity were concerned, though he was 
considered to be somewhat loose in his conduct out of 
doors. He had gone to them asa single man, and 
had never been married to their knowledge.’ 

So far, then, my inquiries elicited nothing that was 
unfavourable to Macfarlane; but I was not satisfied, 
and I felt that I was in honour bound to prove my 
suspicions right or wrong. My next step was to 
ascertain where he had lived while in London, and I 
found that he had fora long time occupied apartments 
in Kensington, and thither I made my way. The 
people of the house spoke highly of him, though some 
tactical cross-examination brought out that their 
chief standard of judging a lodger’s respectability 
was whether he paid his rent regularly or not. Mac- 
farlane, however, seems to have been on somewhat 
familiar terms with his landlord, and the two had 
hobnobbed together occasionally. 

‘Did you know much of Macfarlane’s private 
affairs?’ I asked of this gentleman. 

‘Well, no; I can’t say that I did.’ 

‘Do you know if he kept company with a lady ?” 

‘I have an idea that he kept company with several,’ 
answered the landlord with a laugh. 

‘Ah, just so. You don’t happen, I suppose, to 
know anything about any of them ?’ 

‘T can’t say that Ido. Well, there was one I saw 
occasionally, and I think he was rather sweet on her; 
but I hadn’t a very high opinion of her myself.’ 
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‘What was her name ?” 

‘Let me see, now. What was it? Dll ask my wife. 
She knew her better than I did, for she used to come 
to tea here occasionally.’ He rang the bell for his 
wife, and when she came he said—* What was the 
name of that young woman that Macfarlane was 
Spoons on when he was here? You know she came 
to tea with you two or three times.’ 

‘Oh, yes—I remember. You mean Jessie Fother- 
oul.’ 

‘Ah, yes, that’s it—Jessie Fothergill. I couldn’t 
recall her name for the moment.’ | 

‘What sort of a lady was Jessie Fothergill,’ I 
asked, 

‘Well, she was rather a mystery to me,’ answered 
the landlady. ‘I never could get at the bottom of her,’ 

‘Indeed! Why?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, well, she was peculiar.’ 

‘In what way ?” 

‘Well, she wasn’t the sort of woman I should have 
cared about making an intimate friend of.’ 

‘But why not?’ I queried. ‘Surely you can give a 
reason ?? 

‘{f don’t know that I can exactly,’ was her very 
womanly answer. Then she added, ‘There was 
something queer about her altogether.’ 

‘Could you describe her to me®’ T asked. 

‘Oh, yes. She was what I call a very showy 
woman. She was good-looking, with fair, wavy hair, 
and rather a nice complexion.’ 

‘Was she tall >” 

‘Well, about the medium height. She had a nice 
figure, and dressed a little loud.’ 

This description tallied closely with Mrs. Ethel 
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Stanley Carmichael’s, and I began to think the scent 
was getting hot. 

“Do you know where Miss Fothergill lived at that 
time »” 

‘Yes. LIonce called upon her at 26, Arundel Street, 
Pimlico. She was lodging there.’ 

‘Have you ever seen her since Mr. Macfarlane left 
London ?’ 

‘She called twice after he went away, and the last 
time she was here she told me she was going to 
Glasgow.’ 

After this information I could no longer doubt that 
I was on the right track; but still as yet I had no 
absolute proof, and nothing to justify me in accusing 
Macfarlane of being concerned in the robbery. I 
could not overlook the possibilities of coincidences, 
and I could take no steps until I had got something 
more tangible to work upon. It seemed to me that 
Jessie Fothergill and Mrs. Ethel Stanley Carmichael 
were extremely likely to be one and the same person ; 
but it did not do to make too sure, and my next step 
was to go to 26, Arundel Street, Pimlico, and push my 
inquiries there. Of course I did not state what the 
object of my inquiries was. I knew my business too 
well for that. At this house was a young woman 
named Kate Thompson, who was an attached friend 
of Jessie Fothergill, and, as Kate was disposed to be 
communicative in regard to her friend’s movements, I 
was enabled, by a little judicious and, as I venture to 
think, skilful pumping, to ascertain that the sweet 
Jessie had been to Glasgow, and at that moment was 
in Liverpool. 

‘You have heard from her, of course, since she has 
been in Liverpool?’ I asked. 
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BOleves.: 

‘ How long has she been there ?” 

‘Not very long.’ 

‘Do you know what she is doing in Liverpool » 

‘No, Ido not. I was very much surprised to hear 
that she was there.’ 

‘You know, I suppose, that she was keeping com- 
pany with Walter Macfarlane ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Now, will you answer me another question, Miss 
Thompson, and then I’ve done? Do you know how 
Jessie Fothergill got her living » 

‘ Well, she always told me that she had an allowancce 
from a brother who was a surgeon, I think she said, in 
Leicester.’ 

‘I did not deem it necessary to pursue my in- 
quiries further in this quarter, and, thanking Miss 
Thompson for the information, I took my leave, and 
that afternoon started by the express for Liverpool. 
It was necessary, of course, to proceed with considerable 
caution, as, until I had got something definite to justify 
my suspicions about Jessie Fothergill, I could not 
arrest her, and if she got wind that she was being 
shadowed she might take flight and elude me. I dis- 
covered that she was living in rather a swell house in 
one of the best parts of Toxteth Park, and I set myself 
to watch this house for a few days, and I saw the fair 
Jessie repeatedly go and come. One day I tackled the 
postman, and asked him if he delivered many letters 
to Miss Fothergill, and he told me that she had a fair 
number ; and, in answer to my further inquiries, he said 
he thought that several bore the Glasgow postmark. 

As Jessie Fothergill’s appearance tallied exactly with 
the description of Ethel Stanley Carmichael, I resolved 
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on a bold stroke, and placed myself in communication 
with the Liverpool police, determining to arrest Jessie 
at all hazards, and obtain a warrant to search her rooms. 
_ Having matured my plans and obtained the necessary 
Magistrate’s order, I proceeded one afternoon, in com- 
pany with a plain clothes policeman, to Miss Fother- 
gill’s residence and asked to see her. We were shown 
into a well-furnished drawing-room, and in the course 
of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour the lady made 
her appearance. She was elegantly dressed, and quite 
kept up the character for ‘ stylishness’ which her friend 
in London had given her. She seemed very self-pos- 
sessed as she sailed into the room in a somewhat jaunty 
manner, but I was not slow to detect a perceptible 
change in her face as she saw the two of us there. 

‘Pardon this intrusion, Miss Fothergill,’ I began, 
‘but I think you are acquainted with a Mr. Walter 
Macfarlane, at present manager for Mr. Moorland, a 
jeweller in Glasgow ?’ 

I saw the colour fade from her cheeks, and an un- 
easy expression come into her eyes; but in all other 
repects she maintained her self-possession, and said, 
with an assumption of scorn and dignity that was 
amusing— 

‘Indeed, sir; you are very much mistaken. I have 
never heard of such a person.’ 

‘Perhaps, then, you know a Mrs. Ethel Stanley Car- 
michael » 

She grew a shade paler, and I saw her glance towards 
the door in an uneasy, nervous way, and I now no 
longer had the slightest doubt that I had unearthed 
the pretty lady swindler whom I was so anxious to 
become better acquainted with. 

‘Whatever are you driving at?’ she exclaimed 
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warmly. ‘I don’t know any Mrs. Ethel Stanley Car- 
michael; and, as I have some one waiting for me, you 
must pardon me for leaving you.’ 

She made a movement towards the door, but I quickly 
placed myself before her, and, producing my warrant, 

said— 

‘Iam sorry that I shall not be able to let you go 
yet. I have here a warrant for your arrest, and you 
wu have to ¢ accompany me to the police station.’ 

She did not give me time to say any more, for, her 
self-possession and assurance deserting her, she uttered 
a cry of fear and sank down on the floor in a dead 
faint. Summoning the woman of the house to her 
assistance, I explained who I was and my business ; 
and then, leaving the miserable young woman in charge 
of my aller: ue, I proceeded to Miss Fothergill’s room, 
and sear hel hee boxes on the strength of the Magis. 
terial order that held. My search was soon rewarded, 
for I found several letters written to her by Walter 
Macfarlane. With the fatuousness peculiar to evil- 
doers she had preserved these letters as damning 
evidence against him no less than against herself. In 
one of these letters, dated some four or five days after 
the robbery, occurred this passage :— 

‘For heaven’s sake get rid of the things as soon as 
possible, but at the same time don’t let them go under 
their value. And, above all, destroy my letters, for 

after what I have done for you, and the terrible risks 
I have run, you must not place me in danger.’ 

If this foolish and unhappy young woman had only 
complied with his request, proof of his guilt might 
have been difficult. As it was, his written words pro- 
nounced his doom. 

When Jessie Fothergill had recovered from the 
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swoon I procured a cab, and we conveyed her to the 
station. She seemed stunned, and I could not help 
feeling sorry for her. She was an exceedingly pretty 
woman, with a very fascinating manner. She pleaded 
piteously to me to let her go, assuring me that I had 
made a great mistake, and would suffer for my error. 
I was inexorable, however, and told her I was doing 
my duty, which was to hunt down law-breakers, and 
I said that if she could prove her innocence no one 
_ would rejoice more than I, for nothing gave me more 
pain than to see a young and fascinating woman 
treading the road that led to ruin and perdition. 

T'wo days later I was enabled to convey her to 
Glasgow. She had become sullenly silent, but her 
face betrayed the despair she felt. 

The day after my arrival in Glasgow, and Jessie 
Fothergill being lodged safely in prison, I arrested 
Walter Macfarlane under a warrant granted by the 
Sheriff. Macfarlane was thunderstruck, and, to use a 
figurative expression, he seemed to fall to pieces. 

‘Curse her,’ he exclaimed, as I told him my errand ; 
‘she has betrayed me.’ 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘she hag not willingly done so. 
I have unravelled the skein for myself,’ 

Before they were put upon their trial I was enabled, 
by various means, to get to the bottom of the little 
plot they had concocted, and which, if Jessie had been 
wiser, and had destroyed his letters, and cleared out 
of the country altogether, might never have been dis- 
covered. 

It appeared that she had acquired considerable 
power over him, and pressing him for money, which 
he was unable to supply, he had hit upon the some- 
what ingenious device for the robbery which she had so 
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well carried out. The false necklet he had had manu- 
factured in Birmingham at a trifling cost, and had 
given to her to substitute for the genuine article when 
she got it to her lodgings. It was about as artful a 
piece of swindling as ever came under my notice, and 
it very nearly came being completely successful. But 
the ‘very nearly’ was their undoing, and both Mac- 
farlane and the pretty Jessie were sentenced to a long 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Moorland congratulated me very warmly on my 
success in bringing the criminals to justice, and though 
he did not bear a character for liberality, he wished 
to press upon me a more substantial recognition, but 
which, however, I felt constrained to decline with 
thanks. 
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THE FAIRBAIRN MYSTERY, 


Ir was a November morning, and Glasgow was en- 
veloped in a fog that, even for Glasgow, was a thing 
to be remembered. To use an expressive phrase, it 
seemed as if you could cut the atmosphere. The fog 
was not only of the consistency of pea-soup, but it was 
so dense that it was impossible to distinguish objects 
five yards away. The street lamps were all lighted, 
but their rays were too feeble to penetrate the murk 
atmosphere. Glasgow has an unenviable notoriety as 
a fog-breeding city, and its climate is, perhaps, one of 
the worst in the world; but on this particular morning 
it excelled itself in the way of fog, and even that fos- 
silised curiosity, the ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ declared that 
he had never seen anything like it in all his born days. 
Traffic in the streets was almost suspended, and entirely 
so on the river. Pedestrians found themselves hope- 
lessly out of their latitude, and people who thought 
they were familiar with the principal streets and 
couldn’t go astray absolutely lost themselves. Busi- 
ness was at a standstill, and many shopkeepers, fearful 
of outrage, put up their shutters, Indeed, numerous 
robberies did take place, and several pedestrians, con- 
fused and frightened by the fog, were attacked by 
prowling thieves, and relieved of whatever valuables 
at 
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they had aboutthem. To call for help in such a case was 
about as useless as calling to the winds. The policemen 
on duty stuck to their posts manfully, and tried to be 
of assistance, but they could do very little, for they 
themselves were hopelessly bewildered by the remark- 
able gloom. Nervous people suffered terribly from 
fright, some stupidly believing that the end of the 
world had come, while numerous invalids, enfeebled by 
sickness, expired in agony from the want of air to 
breathe that was not charged with palpable carbon and 
carbonic acid. 

Tn truth, it was a terrible morning, and during the 
four hours that the fog lasted many strange things 
happened and were done. About twelve o’clock the 
atmosphere began to clear a little, so that traffic was 
partially resumed, and the light of the street lamps 
made it possible for pedestrians to pick their way. 
Soon after twelve a policeman, breathless and excited, 
found his way to the Central Station with a report that 
a strange and ghastly discovery had been made on the 
Broomielaw. 

According to the report, a man was trying to pick 
his way along that insalubrious thoroughfare when he 
ran up against a wooden box that stood on the edge 
of the pavement. The fact of a box being there might 
not have struck him as a very remarkable circumstance 
under the atmospheric conditions then prevailing, but 
what did strike him as peculiar was the sickly and 
overpowering odour that came from it. To use his 
own words, it made him come over quite faint. He 
went on for a few yards, and he then became impressed 
with the idea that there was something altogether 
strange in the circumstance, and so he groped his way 
back again to the box and examined it. He found that 
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it was a roughly-made packing-case, about three feet 
by four, and about a foot and a half in depth. 

As he stated himself, the mere fact of a box of the 
kind being there would not have attracted his par- 
ticular attention had it not been for that sickly odour 
emanating from it. That seemed to him to require 
some explanation, for an odour of that kind must be 
the result of decaying animal matter, and instinctively 


- he came to the conclusion that there was a dead human 


body there. Heé found that the lid of the box was only 
lightly nailed on, although lid and box were held 
together by a cord passed round two or three times, 
the cord apparently being part of an old clothes-line. 
The man, being determined to satisfy himself as to 
what the contents of this mysterious case were, cut 
the cord with his pocket-knife, then administered a 
vigorous kick to the lid, with the result that a strip of 
it split off, and through the narrow opening thus made 
he saw a human hand. That sight was sufficient for 
him. He staggered away, to use his own words, and 
a few yards further on came across a policeman stand- 
ing at the corner of a street. To this man he reported 
his discovery, and the two went back to the box, though 
they had some difficulty in finding it owing to the fog. 
The policeman, having satisfied himself that the box 
really did contain a body, determined to keep watch 
and ward over it, while the man who had made the dis- 
covery started off in search of further assistance. Two 
other policemen were at last found, and they managed 
to wend their way to where their colleague, whose name 
was Lindsay, was keeping guard over the box, For 
some little time Lindsay had hidden himself in a door- 
way right opposite where the box stood at the edge 
of the pavement, thinking it possible that some one 
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might come to remove it, but not a soul appeared in 
sight, and as soon as the other men came a cart was 
_ procured; the box was lifted into it and conveyed at 
once to the dead-house, and no time was lost in report- 
ing the circumstance at head-quarters. 

In about an hour after that the divisional surgeon 
and I, together with three other officials, made our 
way to where the case had been deposited. The fog 
was lifting by this time, and the life of the city, that 
seemed to have been all but paralysed by the extraor- 
dinary darkness, was waking up again. 

My first step was to note with the most painstaking 
minuteness every detail of the box. It was a very 
ordinary and very rough packing-case, but it bore no 
lettering or figures of any kind. Some remnants of a 
thin iron band remained. The band had been wrenched 
off, only small pieces remaining where they were held 
by the nails. J examined the bottom of the box—that 
is, the outside—very carefully also, and collected some 
of the dirt that adhered to it, and I found that mixed 
with it were minute fragments of coal, showing that the 
box had stood somewhere where coals had been stored. 

T next gave my attention to the cord. It had the 
bleached, frayed appearance peculiar to a clothes-line 
that has been lone exposed to the weather, and there 
could be little doubt that it was part of an old clothes- 
line. 

These details finished, we proceeded to remove the 
lid, and, that done, a very dreadful sight was disclosed, 
which caused us for a few moments to draw back with 
a sense of disgust and horror. The body of a young 
woman, only partly dressed, and in an advanced state 
of decomposition, was lying there doubled in two. I% 
had been necessary so to double it in order to get it 
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into the limited space. As soon as we had recovered 
from the shock which the sight caused us, we braced 
ourselves up for the unpleasant task of removing the ~ 
body, so that a more minute inspection might be 
made. The deceased’s age was set down as being 
about five-and-twenty, and, though decay had attacked 
her features, there could not be a doubt that she had 
been good-looking. She had a considerable quantity 
of hair of a reddish-brown colour, and her body was 
well developed and well formed. We examined her 
hands very carefully, and they gave unmistakable 
evidence that they had been used to hard work. The 
fingers bore no marks of rings. 

Such clothes as she had on were coarse but fairly 
good. These consisted of brown stockings, fastened 
with well-worn velvet garters, drawers of flannel, a 
linsey-woolsey petticoat, a red flannel petticoat, and a 
white cotton petticoat. She had no stays on, no dress, 
and no boots. Her chemise was marked in one corner 
with the initials M. F. We noticed that the breast 
part of the chemise was much stained with blood, and, 
on turning it down and exposing the body, a large 
and jagged wound in the region of the heart was 
visible. It was clear, therefore, that she had been 
stabbed ; and, from the cursory examination he was 
then able to make, the doctor expressed a decided 
opinion that, from the direction of the wound, the 
heart must have been pierced. On the upper part of 
the right breast was an old scar that had a rough 
outline resemblance to the letter 8, with Z attached 
to the lower part of it. 

The doctor said that this scar had probably resulted 
from a burn received in childhood. Even an un- 
practised eye would have pronounced it a burn-scar, 
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for the skin had that puckered and drawn appearance 
peculiar to scars that are the result of burns. 

Beyond this scar and the initials on her under- 
garment there was nothing on the body to lead to the 
girl’s identification, if I except an artificial tooth on 
the left side of the upper jaw, fastened with platinum. 
The doctor was of opinion that the woman had been 
dead for a period ranging from a fortnight to three 
weeks, and that she had been thrust into the box in 
the doubled-up condition in which we found her im- 
mediately life was extinct. This theory seemed to be 
supported by evidence. The arms and the legs were 
crooked, which would not have been the case had she 
been properly laid out after death. Then again there 
was a quantity of straw at the bottom of the box, and 
this was much stained with blood, which had probably 
flowed from the wound after the body had been put 
in. So far, then, everything pointed to a crime of 
unusual atrocity, for there could be little doubt that 
the young woman had been murdered; and it became 
my painful duty to try and find out when she had 
been murdered, where she had been murdered, and 
who had murdered her. 

One thing seemed pretty clear, and that was, that 
the wretches who were responsible for her death had 
found no opportunity of disposing of the body until 
that terrible fog enveloped the city. Then they took 
advantage of it to convey the box and its ghastly 
contents to where it was found. That more than one 
person had been engaged in removing the box down 
to the Broomielaw was certain, as it was far too heavy 
for one to lift. Then, again, it was no less evident 
that it must have been conveyed in a cart or a wheeled 
vehicle of some sort. My own opinion was that the 
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ntention had been to tumble the box into the Clyde. 
I was strengthened in this by the fact of there being 
several drill-holes in the sides of the box; but the 
guilty persons had probably been turned from their 
original purpose by some alarm. Perhaps they found 
that to throw the box in the river was to run more 
risk than they had anticipated, and, rather than take 
it back where they had brought it from, they decided 
to leave it in the street. The spot where they left it 
was only a few yards away from the wharf where the 
Irish steam-boats are moored. 

I was glad, indeed, to get away from the terrible 
charnel-house where stern duty had compelled me and 
my colleagues to remain for nearly two hours. The 
sight of that poor body, upon which decay was so 
busily at work, was very shocking, and it wanted 
strong nerves to endure what we endured. But a foul 
murder had been done, and in the interests of justice 
it was important that we should not overlook any 
detail that might furnish us with a clue to the un- 
ravelling of the mystery. The next step was to get 
the features photographed, and that had to be done 
immediately, owing to the rapidity with which decom- 
position was going on. And the next afternoon, the 
sheriffs order having been obtained, the poor remains 
were committed to their last resting-place, and I 
began my task of trying to unravel the threads of 
this strange crime. 

Of course the discovery found its way into the 
papers, and as soon as the news was noised abroad 
intense excitement prevailed, and, actuated by the 
most ridiculous and morbid curiosity, crowds of people 
flocked to the Broomielaw to gaze in stupid wonder- 
ment at the spot where the box had been discovered. 
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One of the most remarkable things in connection 
with a crime of this kind in a great city is the number 
of mysterious disappearances that it brings to light, 
for at least a dozen people called at the station to say 
that he or she had a female relative missing. In one 
case it was a sister, in another a wife, another a 
cousin, a sweetheart, an aunt, a mother, and so on. 
It seems wonderful and almost incomprehensible how 
individuals can so completely disappear from the ken 
of their relatives, as these inquiries showed they did. 
But that people do disappear, and are never heard of 
again, is well known to those who represent the law. 
The description given, however, by these inquirers in 
no case tallied with that of the murdered girl, and 
this rather tended to prove that she must have been a 
stranger in Glasgow. 

It may seem at first sight that there were no oreat 
difficulties in the way of bringing the euilt of this 
young woman’s murder home, for it was very evident 
that the knowledge of her death was not confined to 
one person. Her body had been kept for a fortnight 
at least—possibly three weeks—and its presence could 
not have been unknown to those who had noses, and 
who were within smelling distance. Now, in a general 
way of speaking, the detection of a crime is always 
easier when more than one person has been concerned 
in it, and in this instance it might be supposed that 
the murder had been committed in the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the box was found. 

Tam bound to state, however, that I did not think 
the murderers would be easily discovered, and I did 
not think that the crime had been committed in the 
Broomielaw. As many of my readers will not be per- 
sonally acquainted with Glasgow, I may mention that 
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the Broomielaw is the long thoroughfare that runs 
parallel with the Clyde, and is bounded on the one 
side by the steam-boat wharves and sheds, and on the 
other by old and ramshackle houses. It ig an insa- 
lubrious neigbourhood, somewhat improved of late 
years; but at the time I write of it was the haunt of 
vice, and some of the worst specimens of humanity 
found shelter in its noisome wynds and alleys. 
Poverty, dirt, and squalor are its prevailing charac- 
teristics even now, and any observant person who 
_ chooses to stroll along the Broomielaw on a Saturday 
night will see specimens of hig kind that will make 
him shudder—women who are sodden and bloated out 
of semblance to womanhood, and men who are like 
ghouls; boys who look like little wicked old men, and 
girls who would make the angels weep. Public-houses 
of a low class abound, so do cheap lodging-dens; and 
there are old houses that are like rabbit-warrens, in 
which evil beings of both sexes skulk during the day, 
and come forth at night like vampires. Murders have 
been done in the Broomielaw, but I did not think that 
the one I was investigating had, and for this reason— 
the murderers would hardly have kept the body so 
Jong, seeing how near they were to the river. In the 
dead of night they might with ordinary precaution 
have carried it across the street, and tumbled it into 
the turbid Clyde, with no great risk of detection. M y 
Own impression was that the crime had been com- 
mitted some distance from the river. Immediately 
after the murder the body had been thrust into the 
box which happened to be at hand, and from the fact 
of there being coal-grit on the bottom of the box, it 
struck me that it had been kept in a coal-cellar, 
Lacking opportunity to dispose of it, the criminals 
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kept the corpse until the inevitable law of natural 
decay placed them in imminent peril. In that stage 
of their difficulty that dense fog descended on the 
city, and, taking advantage of the gloom and the 
suspension of the traffic, the wretches determined to 
bear their terrible burden to the river. That they 
knew the city was evident, or they could never have 
found their way to the Broomielaw. Arrived there, 
something prevented them from throwing the box 
into the water, for it seemed scarcely reasonable to 
suppose that their original intent was to leave the 
box in the street, where it was sure to be speedily 
discovered. On the other hand, had they thrown 1it 
in the river and it had sunk, as it would have done, it 
might have lain in the ooze for a long time, until 
some chance circumstance brought it to light; but 
then the body would have been so far decomposed as 
to render identification absolutely impossible. 

Such was the theory I worked out in my own mind, 
and it seemed to me a perfectly feasible one; but 
nevertheless I did not overlook the possibilities of my 
being wrong, and so I gave my attention first of all to 
the Broomielaw. I knew all the dens, and visited 
every one, on the look-out for some clue that might be 
of value; but I got nothing, and I began to feel per- 
fectly certain that my theory was in the main correct. 

When a week had passed, and I had failed to strike 
a trail, in spite of the publicity given to the affair by 
the press, I could no longer doubt that the mystery 
was not going to be solved easily. At first I had 
directed my inquiries to trying to find if any one had 
observed the box being conveyed through the streets, 
but my inquiries were not productive of any result. 
The fog that had well nigh brought business to a 
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standstill, and stopped the traffic of the huge city, 
proved of signal service to the wretches engaged in 
disposing of the evidences of their crime. 

I have mentioned that the unfortunate girl was 
only partly clothed. Her boots, stays, and dress were 
missing. What had become of these things? I asked 
myself, If they were still in existence and could be 
found, they might afford an important clue. There 
were possibilities, such as their having been pawned 
or sold. Notice was therefore sent to every pawn- 
broker in the town asking if such things had been 
received. Of course plenty of boots had been pawned, 
and plenty of dresses, and also stays; but the three 
articles had not been pawned in combination, and so 
nothing came of the inquiry, and I therefore turned 
my attention to the marine-store dealers. My theory 
was, that when the girl was killed she had no more 
clotltes on her than when her body was found in the 
box. Now, whether she had been killed in a quarrel, 
or for the sake of the valuables she may have pos- 
sessed, it did not seem to me likely, knowing what I 
did of criminal ways, that her murderers would 
destroy the rest of her clothing if it was worth 
anything; and, seeing that her underclothing was 
fairly good, it was highly probable her dress would 
be still better, and worth a few shillings at least— 
consequently it might have been sold. 

I could not be indifferent to the fact that, though 
my theory might be perfectly correct, my search for 
the missing garments bore some analogy to the search 
for the proverbial needle in the bundle of hay. Itwas 
very much in the nature of a forlorn hope; but stall 
even forlorn hopes have sometimes succceded, and so 
I pursued my inquiries without faltering. 
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One afternoon I entered a store situated in a little 
street off the Stirling Road. I found that the shop 
was kept by an old man and his daughter, a young 
widow about two or three-and-thirty. The old man, 
who was deaf and in his dotage, was in the shop when 
I entered, and I proceeded to question him as to 
whether he had purchased a woman’s dress, a pair of 
boots, or stays lately. Age had dulled his intelligence, 
and he did not seem to comprehend me at first; but 
at last he brightened up a bit, and said he believed 
he had bought a pair of stays and a dress about a 
month before, but he would ask his daughter. He 
entered a little room off the shop, and in a few 
minutes returned in company with his daughter, a 
slatternly and obtrusive young woman. 

‘Has my father told you that we bought a pair of 
stays and a dress?’ she asked of me in a rather loud 
tone of voice. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘he has.’ 

‘Well, then, he is wrong,’ she said; ‘we’ve done 
nothing of the sort.’ 

I saw by her face that she was telling a falsehood, 
and that for some reason she wished to deceive me. 

‘Think again,’ I said. ‘He may be right, you 
know.’ 

‘I tell you he’s not right. Ido all the business in 
the shop, and know every transaction.’ 

‘But still it’s possible your father might have 
bought these things without you being aware of it,’ 
IT urged, and feeling sure that the woman had some 
motive in deceiving me. 

‘It’s not at all possible,? she answered jauntily, 
‘He would have to come to me for the money, because 
T keep it all, and I should inquire what he wanted it 
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for. Therefore he couldn’t have bought anything 
without my having a knowledge of it.’ . 

‘But he told me that he believed that a pair of 
stays and a dress had been bought,’ I remarked. 

‘Oh, he’s an old fool!’ she exclaimed irritably, 
‘Don’t you see that he’s like a child? You mustn’t 
take any notice of what he says.’ 

‘Well, now,’ I said severely, “you must excuse me 
for being blunt, but I believe you are telling me lies.’ 

I saw her face change colour, and she appeared to 
be confused. 

‘It’s not a lie,’ she stammered. 

Here the old man joined in, and he said— 

‘Liz, you had better tell the gentleman the truth. 
It’s no use trying to deceive him.’ 

“Yes, you had better tell the truth, I remarked 
pointedly, ‘for I am a detective, and you may get 
yourself into trouble.’ 

At this her saucy manner changed, and she burst 
into tears, and said— 

‘Well, sir, I'll tell you the truth. We did buy a 
pair of stays and a dress. But when I read of the 
murder case in the papers I got frightened, for I 
thought that the things must have belonged to the 
murdered woman.’ 

‘But what made you think that?’ 

‘Because, in the inside part of the stays, a little 
patch of linen was sewn, and on the linen were the 
letters M. F.’ 

‘Well ?? 

‘Well, in the newspapers it said that the woman’s 
linen had those letters on it.’ 

‘Now, when you read that, why didn’t you come 
forward and state that you had the stays and the dress 
in your possession ?” E 
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‘Because I was afraid I might get into trouble for 
having bought them.’ 

‘Have you got them yet?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. When I read of the murder I determined to 
keep them.’ 

So saying she went into the inner room, and in a 
few minutes returned with the stays and the dress. 
Both the articles were good of their kind; the dress 
particularly so. It was nearly new, and was made ot 
a somewhat expensive woollen material. As I exa- 
mined these things I could not help thinking that 
they had belonged to the murdered woman; or, if they 
had not done so, then the coincidence was truly re- 
markable, particularly as regards the letters on the 
stays. Of course I questioned the woman of the shop 
very closely, and she told me she had bought the 
things about four weeks before this. The two articles 
had not been bought together. The stays were brought 
first by an old woman about seventy years of age. A 
day or two after she came back with the dress, and a 
day or two after she brought a cloak and a hat. The 
cloak and the hat, however, had been sold two days 
later by the marine store-dealer. The description she 
was enabled to give me of the woman who had brought 
the things might have applied to any woman of her 
class. She was poorly dressed; she had grey hair, a 
wrinkled face, and was bowed with age. There was 
nothing’ very distinguishing in these things, and 
they afforded but scant material to work upon. Of 
course I did not overlook the chances that the marine 
store-dealer himself might know something of the 
murder, or of those who had committed it, and I took 
means to find out all about her, but could learn nothing 


that would even have justified a suspicion against her. ~ 
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She had been married to a sailor who had been drowned 
at sea, and had left her with one child and utterly 
penniless. Her father had kept a second-hand clothes 
shop and marine store for over forty years, and there 
was nothing against him. In fact,in his way, he seemed 
to have led a very respectable life. When his daughter 
became a widow, he offered her and her child a home, 
on condition that she looked after the business, as he 
was getting very old; and when I made their acquaint- 
ance she had been managing the business for a little 
more than two years. She kept a book of all her 
transactions, and she showed me the purchase of 
the things, and the sale of the hat and cloak duly 
entered. ‘That she had spoken the truth I could not 
doubt; and though she had been foolish in not coming 
forward to give such information as she possessed, her 
foolishness was quite in keeping with her class, who, 
often from a sense of unjustifiable fear that they them- 
selves may get into trouble, withhold information from 
the police that might be of great value. Hvery police 
officer knows this, and knows also that such people are 
very difficult to deal with. 

Having perfectly satisfied myself that this woman 
and her father were entirely innocent of any partici- 
pation in the crime, either directly or indirectly, I set 
to work to try and find the old hag who had sold the 
things, though I felt that it was almost an entirely 
hopeless quest. One thing, however, seemed probable, 
and that was that the murder had been committed in 
the neighbourhood of the marine store shop, other- 
wise why had the old woman selected that particular 
shop as the place in which to dispose of the murdered 
girl’s clothes? There must have been some reason for 
her going there, and it seemed to me that the most 
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likely reason was that the shop was near her place of 
residence. 

It certainly did appear that I had narrowed the field 
of search considerably, and that within a radius of say 
half-a-mile from the old marine store-dealer’s shop, the 
poor girl had met her death. I did not come to this 
conclusion from mere haphazard theorising, but from 
a process of logical deduction. My argument was that, 
as the clothes of the girl had been sold at that shop, 
the murder had been committed not far off, or at any 
rate that it was known to somebody living in the 
neighbourhood. The things had been sold by an old 
woman who had visited the shop three different times. 
As the shop was somewhat out of the way, it was hardly 
likely that the woman would have gone there from any 
great distance. Let me give my reason for supposing 
this, although I remember the dictum of a celebrated 
Bishop, who said: ‘Never give reasons for your 
opinions, because they can never be satisfactory, 
although your opinions may.’ There is truth in that, 
but, satisfactory or not satisfactory, it seems to me 
that if you arrive at certain conclusions you should be 
prepared to show by what process of reasoning you 
have reached them. Any way, I thought this: The 
old woman, in all probability, knew of the murder. 
Of course there were probabilities on the other side 
that she did not, but I chose to think that she did, tor 
otherwise it would have been very difficult to account 
for her being in possession of all the garments. Now, 
assuming that my supposition was correct, it would 
have been contrary to my experience of criminals if 
she had come from a long distance to this particular 
shop in order to throw the police off the scent. If 
that had been her aim she would not have taken all 
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the things to one shop, but would have distributed them 
amongst different places of the kind. As she had not 
done that, it was clear to my mind that she wag not 
actuated by any particular caution, but knew the shop, 
and as it was handy she went to it. 

It is astonishing, in fact, how little caution criminals 
do exercise as arule. Of course they observe a certain 
kind of clumsy caution; but it is a knowledge of their 
carelessness which so often enables the experienced 
detective to outwit them. It is very rare indeed that 
a criminal, however clever he may be, is possessed of 
the true logical mind. If it were otherwise there would 
be far more undiscovered crimes than there are. When 
a criminal manages to elude detection it is generally 
due to accidental chances that work in his favour, and 
not to any elaborate process of reasoning on his part; - 
and my own firm conviction is, that if men who aspire 
to become detectives were trained to reason scien- 
tifically, the list of undiscovered crimes would STOW 
less and less every year. 

But to return to the old woman. I did not ienore 
the possibilities that she might only have been a tool. 
That is, she might herself have been entirely ignorant 
of the murder, and have been simply commissioned by 
the real criminals to dispose of the things. I say 
criminals because I have already pointed out that the 
box could not have been carried to the Broomieclaw by 
one person. And whoever assisted to take it there, 
assuming that he was ignorant of the gruesome con- 
tents, must have had his suspicions aroused by the 
odour, and he would hardly have held his peace in face. 
of the publicity given to the crime, to say nothing of 
a reward of twenty pounds that had been offered for 
information, unless he had been well paid to hold hig 

AR 
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tongue; and it was on the face of it highly improbable 
that the real criminal was a person of means. Cer- 
tainly he was notif the clothes sold to the marine store 
dealer were the murdered girl’s clothes. They were 
sold because the person wanted money; and if that 
person had thought at all, he would have seen that 
the selling of the clothes would, sooner or later, afford 
a clue to those who were hunting for him ; and this 
only serves to prove my theory that criminals are 
never logical. 

In order to put the possil ilities of the seller’s igno- 
rance of the crime when she sold the clothes to the 
test, I placed myself in contact with some of the well- 
known criminal characters of the city, and I made it 
clear to them that, if they could give me any informa- 
tion that would lead to the discovery of the old 
woman, the twenty pounds would be immediately 
paid, and no questions asked, nor would the source of 
information ever be divulged. It is well known that 
amongst habitual criminals there is a remarkable 
freemasonry, for the want of a better name, which 
enables them to communicate one with the other, and 
to obtain knowledge of the doings of their class which 
is all but absolutely unobtainable by outsiders. By 
this mysterious system of signs, or whatever it may 
be, old criminals confined in some of our most strin- 
eently-guarded gaols are enabled to get news of their 
friends outside, and to send news to them. Now, 
tempting as my offer was—for to most of the men 
and women I appealed to, twenty pounds would 
have been a fortune—not a scrap of information 
could I get. And if the old woman was entirely 
innocent, why did she not come forward? for she 
could hardly have been altogether ignorant of the 
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efforts that were being made to find her, unless she 
was dead. | 

So far, then, my efforts to trace the woman were 
fruitless, and there were people who considered 
themselves wiseacres who gravely shook their heads 
and said, ‘Ah, this crime will have to be added to 
the long list of undiscovered ones.’ That was not 
my view, but I held my peace. Baffled I might be 
for a time, but I had too much faith in my star to 
believe that success would not ultimately reward my 
efforts. 

Six weeks passed, and we were still without any 
clue, when one day our superintendent received a 
letter from a farmer residing in the north, who wrote 
to ask for some particulars of the murdered girl, as a 
daughter of his had left her home about eighteen 
months before, and had not since been heard of. He 
signed his name Thomas Fairbairn. To this we 
replied, asking him to furnish us with a description 
of his missing daughter; and a post or two after he 
wrote to say that her name was Marion Fairbairn. 
She was just three-and-twenty when she left her 
home. She had reddish hair, was exceedingly well- 
developed, good-looking, and on her right breast had 
an extensive scar caused by a piece of burning wood 
falling upon her when she was a baby in her cradle. 
She had been in domestic service in Aberdeen, but 
being of a wayward and perverse disposition, she had 
left and returned to her home. Soon after she quar- 
relled with her parents, and took herself off. Since 
then they. had never heard tale nor tidings of her. 
These particulars left little doubt that the murdered 
girl was their missing daughter, Marion Fairbairn, 
and in some respects it cleared away certain diffi- 
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culties. Nevertheless, the affair was still a mystery, 
and the pvor girl’s murderers had so far evaded 
capture. 

My first step after the girl’s identity had been 
placed beyond doubt was to visit her parents, in order 
that I might learn some particulars of her career, and 
possibly derive therefrom a new thread that could be 
followed up. 

I found that she had been one of a numerous 
family; but while her brothers and sisters had dis- 
tinguished themselves by steady labour that had 
earned for them honourable and respectable positions, 
Marion had always been erratic, and though she 
would work bard by fits and starts, she was not fond 
of work, and frequently gave expression to a wish that 
she could lead a life of ease. This in itself was sug- 
gestive. Getting dissatisfied with her home, where, 
owing to her strange disposition, she did not get on 
happily, she went into service at Aberdeen. The 
people with whom she was engaged were shipowners. 
They did not give the girl a very good character. 
They said she was inclined to be lazy and flighty. 
She was discharged at last; and on my asking upon 
what special grounds she was discharged, some reluc- 
tance was shown in giving me the reasons. This set 
me on the alert for possibilities; but my desire to 
obtain a substantial reason for the girl leaving her 
place was met by prevarication, which made me 
suspicious that something was being concealed that 
ought to come out, and I resolved that the mystery 
should not bea mystery if I could helpit. I therefore 
directed my inquiries into another and more unbiassed 
channel, with the result that I found out that the girl 
had an intrigue with a younger son of her master. 
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He was a youth of about twenty, and it is only 
necessary to designate him as ‘ James.’ 

Little by little I learned that James, much to his 
parents’ alarm and disgust, had been smitten with 
Marion’s charms, and that certain things coming to 
the ears of James’s father, that gentleman had packed 
the girl off at a moment’s notice. Although the 
father spoke of Marion in very bitter terms, I had no 
difficulty in determining that, whatever her faults of 
temper and disposition were, in this instance she had 
been far more sinned against than she had sinned. 
Both father and son displayed a callousness that dis- 
gusted me, and they showed a tendency to set me at 
defiance; but when I pointed out to them that I 
should give the son’s connection with the girl the 
widest publicity, I brought them to book, as they were 
evidently afraid of exposure, and I was thus enabled 
to draw from James a full confession of the part he 
had played towards Marion Fairbairn. By this it 
appeared that the young man had secretly been her 
lover, and had actually made her a promise of mar- 
riage. After her return to her parents’ house he 
continued to correspond with her. This was dis- 
covered by James’s father, and there was a violent 
scene, the result being that a sum of fifty pounds was 
sent to Marion, and James was packed off to Smyrna, 
where his father had an agent. 

The receipt of that fifty pounds Marion evidently 
kept to herself, for no member of her family knew of 
it; and it was equally evident that immediately after 
she got it—and no doubt burning with rage at being 
abandoned by her lover—she left her home. 

Six months later she wrote to James asking for 
money, saying she had been very ill and was in a 
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state of destitution. She gave an address in Glasgow, 
and as James was still abroad the letter was opened 
by the father, who, perhaps it is needless to say, 
allowed it to remain unacknowledged. By a chance 
he had kept the letter, and was thus enabled to give 
me the address in Glasgow. 

It was not many hours before I was at that address, 
and I found, as I had rather anticipated, that it was 
a house of questionable repute. Marion Fairbairn 
had lived there for some months, but, according to 
the information furnished me, and which I proved to 
be in the main correct, she had acquired a taste for 
drink, and through that she was constantly in trouble 
and a state of poverty. Nevertheless, a young woman 
who had been very intimate with her described her as 
being a very confiding and gentle-dispositioned girl, 
whose betrayal by James had broken her heart. But 
this notwithstanding, she was not without pride in 
her personal appearance. She liked to ‘look neat,’ as 
she was in the habit of saying, and she managed 
always to be fairly well-dressed. 

One day, however, Marion disappeared from her 
lodgings, telling no one where she was going to. 
This was accounted for, no doubt, by the fact that she 
was in debt to her landlady to the extent of some 
three or four pounds. And as the date of her disap- 
pearance was soon after James’s father in Aberdeen 
had received the letter I have spoken of, it was pretty 
clear that her not having received an answer to that 
was the cause of her going away. 

A few days before leaving she had borrowed a 
brooch from her female companion, and this she took 
with her. It was only a trumpery thing, worth at 
the most a few shillings; but, as showing how hard 
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up she was at this time, she pawned that brooch for 
four shillings, and sent the ticket to her friend with 
a little letter, in which she expressed her sorrow at 
being compelled to do such a thing, and said that she 
would send the money to redeem the brooch before 
very long. The money, however, was never sent, and 
from that day her friend lost all trace of her. But 
the pawn-ticket enabled me to take the trail up. The 
brooch had been redeemed, but the girl gave me the © 
address of the pawnbroker, and that address was in 
the north-east district of Glasgow; and as the marine 
store-dealer’s shop where the victim’s clothes had been 
sold was in the north-east district also, it was to my 
mind clear evidence that she had gone to live in that 
neighbourhood. It will be noted that even at this stage 
I was convinced that the clothes sold had belonged to 
the girl. I did not ignore the possibility that they 
might have been the property of somebody else, and the 
stays being marked M. F., and the things being sold 
at that particular shop, might be a mere coincidence; 
but so remote did the possibility of this seem to me 
that I put it on one side, and preferred to think I 
was accurate in my conclusion. Consequently I con- 
fined my attention to this locality. Several weeks 
had now passed from the discovery of the body on the 
Broomielaw, and yet no arrest had been made. Of 
course the police come in for the stereotyped amount 
of abuse, and they were told that if they had done 
their duty the murderer should by that time have 
been brought to justice. Such silly and cheap talk 
was allowed to pass unnoticed. If people who indulge 
in that sort of thing, and which is the outcome of 
ignorance of their subject, would but think how absurd 
it is, they would hold their peace; for the exercise of 
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a little common sense would show them that the police 
would not wilfully overlook any clue that would be 
likely to lead them to success; but in a large city like 
Glasgow, with its teeming population, the difficulties 
in the way of tracing an individual who is determined 
to conceal his identity and to destroy his tracks are 
exceedingly great. But still, as every man thinks 
he can edit a newspaper or magazine better than the 
fellow who does it, so do some people imagine that 
they can track down criminals better than the men 
who, by instinct and training and long experience, are 
fitted for the peculiar kind of work. 

As far as this ‘Tairbairn Mystery’ was concerned, 
I myself had done all that mortal man could do, 
and I had unravelled one part of the tangled skein. 
Nevertheless, I did not escape censure, and I was 
told that, while I had been hunting in one particular 
spot, the murderer had taken himself off to some other 
town or country, and was no doubt laughing in his 
sleeve at my fruitless efforts to capture him. My 
critics overlooked the fact, however, that more than 
one person was cognisant of the murder, even if they 
did not take any actual part in it; and as money was 
evidently a great object with them, they would hardly 
have the means of travelling far. But there was 
another little fact the clever critics overlooked, which 
was that criminals of the class who were responsible 
for Marion Fairbairn’s death were infinitely more 
likely to attract attention by going to a strange place 
than by remaining quiet in their haunts. Low-class 
eriminals are fully alive to this, and the knowledge 
enables them to frequently escape capture. 

Although a considerable time had elapsed, I never 
for a moment lost hope that I should ultimately be 
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successful, and with dogged persistency I stuck to, 
my north-east corner of the town; for the more l 
considered all the little details and facts that had 
come to my knowledge, the more I was convinced 
that it was in that quarter the murder had been 
committed. 

There were two small items that I had never lost 
sieht of, and which I was sanguine might lead to 
important results. The first was the coal-grit on the 
bottom of the box in which the body was found, and 
which indicated that the box had stood in a place 
where coal was, or had been, kept. The second item 
was the cord that had been used for tying round the 
case. These were small things in themselves, but the 
experienced detective will know their value. The 
cord, as I have stated, was part of a clothes-line, and 
was bleached and frayed by exposure to the weather, 
and by having wet clothes hung upon it. It had 
evidently been taken from a yard or other place where 
clothes are hung up to dry. As is well known, in the 
poorer class of houses in Scotland clothes are generally 
hung out to dry from the windows by means of a pole 
and cord, and I never passed a house where these 
contrivances were in use without examining them 
critically. At last one day I noted at the back of a 
house in the north-east district, which I still hugged, 
as the saying is, that at the back windows of the third 
flat some old cord was dangling down at the side of 
the window. This was a very trifling circumstance, 
to which most people would have failed to attach any 
importance. But, trifling as it was, I was not disposed 
to overlook it. To me all things, however trifling, 
that had in them the elements of potentialities, were 
worth investigating. So I mounted to the third flat, 
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‘and found it was untenanted. I soon placed myself 
in communication with the landlord’s agent, and 
obtained entrance to the premises. I found that the 
ropé of the drying-poles had been cut away, and about 
twa yards or so of it was hanging down from a staple 
in the wall. This remnant I took possession of, and 
on comparing it with the piece that had been round 
the box, I saw that the two were precisely alike. That 
in itself might not have been considered significant, as 
the rope was a very ordinary rope, and miles of it 
were manufactured for clothes-lines. But, taken in 
connection with this small discovery, I ascertained 
that the tenants of the flats had common interests in 
a large coal-cellar at the basement. The cellar was 
divided by partitions into compartments, and each 
tenant had a right to a compartment, where he kept 
his coal, wood, and other things under lock and key. 

Now here were two circumstances that fitted in 
with the story of the murder. Let us suppose that 
the box in which the corpse was packed had been kept 
for some time in the damp coal-cellar, the bottom 
part of it would necessarily have taken up some of the 
coal-dust. Then, after the murder, a piece of cord was 
wanted to secure the box, and this cord was found 
ready to hand outside of the window in connection 
with the clothes-drying arrangement. The cord was 
cut off with the exception of a remnant, and a new 
one had not been rove. 

I certainly began to think then that I had struck a 
trail, and other small circumstances confirmed me in 
my belief. These circumstances were, that in con- 
nection with the house was a small courtyard, the 
ground of which sloped down to the coal-cellar door; 
and a door in the wall that surmounted the yard gave 
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access to a piece of vacant land which, having been 
the subject of litigation for many years, had not been 
built upon. Then again the last tenant of the flat 
I was interested in had left about a fortnight after the 
box had been discovered in the Broomielaw. The 
tenant was an Italian named Marietti, and he had 
occupied the premises with his mother, his sister, and 
a brother. The two men were hawkers, and the two 
women did not seem to do anything in particular. 
They were considered to be a quiet and fairly respect- 
able family, although the neighbours stated that the 
daughter, who was a young and rather good-looking 
woman, was in the habit of receiving more men 
visitors than were compatible with a strict regard for 
her reputation. 

In all these details it seemed to me I had the fabric 
of the murder story, and, as may be imagined, my 
interest in the Marietti family deepened. The theory 
I worked out was.this. Marion Fairbairn had become 
acquainted with one of the Marietti brothers, and had 
gone to the house. That there she had been mur- 
dered, either from motives of cupidity or jealousy. 
Then arose the difficulty as to the disposal of her 
body. A box happened to be in the coal-cellar, and 
into that the dead woman was thrust soon after she 
had been killed by the stab through the heart. The 
probabilities were that the murder took place at night, 
as the girl was partly undressed. Perhaps she had 
been out, had come home in a muddled state through 
drink, was in the act of retiring, when a quarrel arose 
between her and her paramour, who at once killed 
her. -The crime being committed late at night say, 
the body could have been easily carried down the 
dark stairway that went to the yard, The coal-cellar 
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held its grim secret for a time, until the processes of 
nature made it probable that discovery would result. 
Then that strange and darkening fog fell upon the 
city, and the Mariettis seized the opportunity to 
dispose of their grim burden. The box, being old 
and in a semi-rotten condition, was tied up with the 
clothes-line. A hand-cart was brought to the back 
door of the courtyard, the box was placed on it, the 
intention being that it should be shot into the river; 
and with that view holes had been bored in the side, 
so that the water would enter readily. The Broomie- 
law reached, however, something occurred to alarm 
the miscreants, and they left the box on the pavement 
and made off. 

The feasibility of this story will at once strike the 
most casual reader. Nothing was wanted, in fact, to 
render it perfect as a theory. It remained to be seen 
whether the details of the premises were mere coin- 
cidences or had been utilised in connection with the 
crime in the way stated. But, in order to have some- 
thing tangible in the way of proof, I examined the 
rooms of the flat very minutely, with the result of 
discovering what seemed wonderfully like blood- 
stains on the floor of one of the bed-rooms. Here, 
then, was a piece of corroborative testimony. But 
I was enabled to obtain something much stronger 
than this. 

The kitchen fire-place was filled up with a miscel- 
laneous collection of old rubbish and a heap of dirt 
and ashes. In rooting amongst this I discovered a 
half-burnt towel or napkin of some kind, and the 
remaining part was stiff and stained with blood. 

An attempt had probably been made to destroy this 
towel by burning it, but half of it nearly had escaped 
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the flames. It was strange but true, and not more 
strange than many other small incidents that have so 
frequently helped to bring great crimes to light, and 
which have been overlooked by the carelessness or 
stupidity of the criminals. 

I lost no time in carrying that remnant of cloth to 
a celebrated analyst, who subjected it to the most 
severe and crucial tests, and he was enabled to state, 
in an unequivocal manner, that the stains were the 
s'aiis of human blood. Will any one doubt now that 
the scent was getting hot? I did not any way, but 
felt that I was gradually piecing in the links of a 
chain of evidence which conclusively proved that 
Marion Fairbairn had been murdered in those pre- 
mises. The next step was to discover the murderer 
or murderers. 

I had been enabled to keep the details I have 
mentioned from gaining publicity, for I had so con- 
ducted my investigations that no one save the analyst 
was really aware of them. My anxiety to keep them 
secret was necessarily great, for publicity might 
destroy my chances of bringing the crime home to 
the guilty parties; and such a sensation had the 
‘Fairbairn Mystery’ caused, and so eager were the 
public for information, that the newspaper people 
were like vultures—only whisper the words ‘ #airbairn 
Murder’ and they swooped down in flocks. I have 
always felt that, to liken a newspaper reporter to a 
vulture, was a very appropriate simile. As is well 
known to travellers in Hastern countries, the vulture 
seems to be endowed with almost superhuman quali- 
ties. He reappears and disappears with a suddenness 
that is amazing; and let a horse, a man, a camel, or 
any other animal drop in the desert, instantly the air 
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darkens with these rapacious birds of prey, though 
five minutes before not a speck of one was to be 
observed in the sky. So does the newspaper man 
swoop down from nowhere apparently if anything 
occurs that igs likely to afford him ‘copy’ for his 
journal, JI have sometimes been tempted to think 
that newspaper representatives are acquainted with 
the supposed magical properties of fern seed, 
whereby they are enabled to make themselves visible 
or invisible at will. But while I have a profound | 
regard for the reporter, who as a rule is a man of 
keen intelligence, extraordinary information, good 
temper, indomitable perseverance, and great courage, 
I consider there are times when he is apt to become 
a nuisance, and needs to be circumvented, and in the 
case I am recording I did manage to throw him off 
the scent. I had not much difficulty in tracing the 
Mariettis, and I found they had gone to live near 
Stobcross—that was a point almost diametrically 
opposite where they had been residing. 

The mother was an old woman over seventy years 
of age. The daughter Jessica was a rather pretty 
woman, near thirty. Then there was a son about 
five-and-twenty, named Guiseppe—another named 
Josef, about thirty-five. The family had lived in 
Glasgow for many years, and had eked out a pre- 
carious livelihood by making and selling small images 
of plaster, and buying and selling common pictures. 
There was nothing against them in the police records, 
with one exception. Josef, one Saturday night, was 
drinking in a public-house, when he quarrelled with 
aman and, drawing a knife, threatened to stab him. 
For this he was handed over to the police, and was 
locked up from the Saturday to the Monday, and the 
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baillie before whom he was brought fined hii five 
shillings. 

As I studied this interesting Italian family from 
day to day, I became convinced that they were re- 
sponsible for Marion Fairbairn’s death. Although 
the evidence I had so far gathered together would 
have justfied me in arresting them on suspicion, I was 
not in a hurry todo so. I wanted to learn more about 
them—to so tighten my net that, if they were ouilty, 
escape would be impossible. They had no idea that 
they were being shadowed, and I was thus enabled to 
ascertain a good deal about their movements and their 
habits. They were wretchedly poor, and life with 
them was a constant struggle; but still they had the 
light-heartedness of their race. They went to the 
theatre occasionally, and in a negative sort of way, I 
suppose, enjoyed themselves. 

At length the time arrived when I felt that I might 
proceed to tighten the toils I had been weaving; and, 
arming myself with a warrant, and accompanied by 
half-a-dozen policemen in plain clothes, who were 
placed in positions as to be within call, I went to the 
Mariettis’ house one night about ten o’clock. I had 
learnt enough of their habits to know it was highly 
probable I should find all the family at home and at 
supper, and this was really the case. The door was 
opened to me by the old woman; and simply saying 
to her—‘I wish to see your sons, Mrs. Marietti,’ I 
swept past her, accompanied by a brother-officer, 
while our companions remained on the stairs. 

The two men and the young woman were seated at 
a table in the kitchen, and were partaking of soup. 
Our unceremonious entry of course caused them a 
good deal of surprise. 
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‘T have intruded upon you,’ I said, ‘in order that I 
may ask you a question.” I had brought with me, 
wrapped up in a paper parcel, the murdered girl’s 
stays; and, as I unrolled the parcel and displayed the 
stays, I asked—‘ Have you ever seen these things 
before ?” 

The effect of this little dramatic incident was extra- 
ordinary. The two men turned deadly pale, and 
looked at each other in blank terror. But Jessica 
uttered a cry and fell to the floor in a swoon, while 
the mother threw herself across her daughter’s body, 
and jabbered away frantically in Italian. . Before the 
men could recover from their surprise my companion 
stepped to the door and admitted our colleagues; and 
I then informed the Mariettis that I was going to 
arrest them on suspicion of having murdered Marion 
Fairbairn, and disposed of her body by putting it into 
a box, and leaving it on the pavement of the Broom- 
ielaw. The elder man muttered something to his 
brother in Italian, but Guiseppe seemed dazed and 
stunned, and took no notice. I handcuffed Guiseppe 
myself, and as I did so I was instinctively certain I 
had my hands on the actual murderer. 

We took our captures to the station in cabs, and 
two men were placed in charge of the house, which 
the following day was subjected to the most rigorous 
search, which resulted in our discovering some pocket- 
handkerchiefs marked ‘M. F” We also found that 
the ticking of a feather-bed was much stained with 
blood. 

At first our prisoners maintained a sullen de- 
meanour; and I began to fear that there might be 
some difficulty in getting sufficient legal evidence 
against them to warrant their detention; but the old 
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woman gave way to despair, and admitted that 
Marion Fairbairn had lived with her younger son. 
The poor girl had previously known Jessica, who 
introduced her to Guiseppe. When the trial of the 
prisoners came on, Guiseppe was charged with the 
capital crime, and the others were arraigned as acces- 
sories to the fact. It was proved beyond doubt, partly 
by independent evidence, and partly by information 
which the old woman gave, that one night Marion Fair- 
bairn went out to buy something, with money she had 
obtained from Guiseppe. She did not return until late; 
and, instead of buying what she had gone for, she had 
met some companions, and spent the money in drink. 
This led to a quarrel between her and Guiseppe; but 
she had partly undressed herself to go to bed, when 
something she said inflamed Guiseppe to such an 
extent that he drew his knife and stabbed her, and 
threw her across the bed. The others did not know 
for some little time after that the girl was dead. 
They remembered then that they had an old box in 
their coal-cellar, and, in their fright, they carried the 
body down and thrust it into the box. 

For some time they suffered agony, as day by day 
the body gave evidence of its presence, until at last 
that fog fell upon Glasgow, and, driven to desperation, 
they resolved then to take advantage of it, and carry 
the box to the river. They hired a hand-cart for 
this purpose, and the two men started off with the 
ghastly load. When they reached the Broomielaw, 
they found that they could not throw the box into 
the river without attracting attention, owing to the 
number of vessels lying at the wharves, and so they 
left it in the street and made off. 

Such was the pitiable and horrible story we were 
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enabled to bring out in the evidence, and the result 
was Guiseppe was condemned to death, though his 
sentence was subsequently commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life. Josef was sentenced to five years as an 
accessory after the fact, and the two women were 
acquitted ; but a week after her release the old woman 
died. The younger one was sent to some friends she 
had in Italy, the money for this purpose being sub- 
scribed by a party of ladies and ‘gen who 
interested themselves in her. 

Thus ended this extraordinary case, and in a very 
startling manner it verified the adage that ‘ Murder 
will out.’ 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOND FRAUDS. 


Ir is generally supposed that the inherent and pecu- 
liar shrewdness of the Jew—or, as the enemies of his 
race sometimes term it, cwnning—renders him far less 
liable to be imposed upon than any other class, and as 
a general rule this holds good. But there is never a 
rule without an exception, and Mr. Moses Jacob 
Montefiore was evidence of the truth of the axiom. 
Mr. Montefiore has long since been gathered to hig 
fathers, and the carking cares of this wicked world 
trouble him no more. Possibly, however, notwith- 
standing that he put in fourscore years and two on this 
sublunary sphere, he would not be unwilling to return 
to it if he could do so, and once more concern himself 
with accumulating wealth, which was the one ruling 
passion of his life. Wealth to him was, in fact, as the 
breath of his nostrils—he could not exist without it; 
and yet he loved money for money’s sake. His house 
was squalid, his attire was shabby, and the way in 
which he kept his family was more in accordance with 
grinding poverty than the possession of vast wealth 
such as common rumour credited him with possessing. 
Mr. Montefiore was a stock and share-broker, and as 
he bore an unsullied reputation for fair dealing and 
honesty, although he would have the conditions of his 
bond to the uttermost farthing, his connection was 
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very large. It was a common saying amongst men on 
Change that ‘Old Moses,’ as they somewhat irreve- 
rently designated him, never went from his bargain ; 
but woe betide you if you tried to do him out of so 
small a coin of the realm as a farthing! He would 
have the law of you, though he spent hundreds in 
obtaining it. 

On the whole, however, Montefiore managed to 
command the respect of his fellow-men; for though 
he had the miser’s instinct, which is found, by the 
way, as often in the Gentile as the Jew, he was honest 
and strict in all his dealings; and that, after all, 1s 
the chief recommendation for men’s respect. What- 
ever a man be in his own private habits, if he be but 
honest in his transactions with his fellows, he will 
gain their good-will. 

Many of my readers will no doubt still remember 
Mr. Montefiore as he appeared in his later years. He 
was, in fact, one of the best known men in commercial 
circles in Glasgow at the time I am referring to. His 
offices were situated in a dingy building in one of the 
diney streets not far from the Exchange—that is, the 
old Exchange, not the present one. He was a man of 
middle height, with a long flowing white beard and 
white hair, that gave him a most patriarchal appear- 
ance. His features were cast in the true Jewish 
mould, but were classical and refined, and he might 
have posed as a model for one of the disciples; nor 
could the shabbiness of his attire detract from a 
certain nobility that seemed stamped upon him. In 
his bearing, his dignified manner, and his natural 
polish, he might have been a descendant of some of 
the Jewish kings. And yet this picturesque man, 
whose outward bearing was so suggestive of the 
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erandness of the Creator’s masterpiece, had a vile 
and sordid love for gold—a love for hoarding it and 
treasuring it, and keeping it where he could gaze 
upon it; for, though for business transactions he had 
a banking account, rumour asserted that in the house 
he kept a large sum of gold which he counted every 
night. The charity which giveth was unknown to 
him. ‘To some men—perhaps a comparatively small 
percentage—the pleasure of wealth lies in their being 
able to impart happiness and comfort to those less 
fortunate than themselves—to cheering the heartsick, 
comforting the widow and the orphan, throwing light 
into dark places, lifting the soul of those who faint by 
the way from despair to hope, fighting the fight of 
right against might—striving in every way, in fact, to 
leave the world better than they found it. And many 
and all of these things men of means can do, though 
too often, alas! they begrudge the very wages they 
pay for service rendered. Christian and Turk, Jew 
and Gentile, may have the aura sacra fames—for the 
thirst for gold is not confined to any particular creed 
or race, although it has come to be a sort of fossilised 
belief that the Jew of all men is the most eager to 
obtain money. I am not altogether of that opinion 
myself; but granting it to be true, Jews have fur- 
nished the world with some notable examples of 
brotherly love and charity. 

These introductory remarks, I am free to confess, 
might have been dispensed with, and it may even be 
thought that they are irrelevant. But the subject of 
my story seemed to me to be a text for a little homily, 
and I could not resist it. 

As I have already said, Mr. Moses Jacob Montefiore 
was a stock-broker; and though his place of business 
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was shabby and small, he had a very extensive busi- 
ness connection—perhaps as large, if not larger, than 
any broker in Glasgow. 

One morning a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, well 
dressed, of polished manners, and great fluency of 
speech, entered Montefiore’s office, and told one of 
the clerks that he wished to see Mr. Montefiore. 

‘Have you had business with Mr. Montefiore 
before?’ asked the clerk. 

‘No.’ 

‘Perhaps, if your business is not of a private nature, 
you will be able to deal with the chief clerk, as Mr. 
Montefiore is much engaged.’ 

‘My business is of a private nature,’ answered the 
stranger, laying considerable stress on the ‘is.’ 

‘Then, if you will be good enough to furnish me 
with your card, I will take it to Mr. Montefiore,’ said 
the clerk; whereupon the stranger produced an elabo- 
rate card-case, drew out a card on which was engraved 
this somewhat high-sounding string of names, Mr. 
Hector Vybert Reece Bruce, which seemed to suggest, 
coupled with his bearing and style, that Mr. Bruce 
was a man of aristocratic lineage and of good social 
standing. 

After waiting some ten minutes or so, Mr. Bruce 
was shown into the presence of the Jew, who eyed 
him critically with his keen, dark eyes; and the 
scrutiny must have impressed the Jew in his visitor’s 
favour—at least, subsequent events lead one to draw 
that conclusion. 

‘You wish to see me on business?’ said Montefiore, 
beginning the conversation. 

‘Yes,’ answered the stranger, as he proceeded to 
divest himself of his kid gloves; and having done that 
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he placed them in his hat, then drew a bulky packet 
from his overcoat-pocket and put it on the table; and 
these preliminaries over he settled himself in a chair, 
coughed to clear his voice, and then began— 

‘I am a member of the family of Bruces of Stirling, 
though I inyself am a native of Glasgow. I have, 
however, lived abroad for some years, having been in 
the employment of the Government of France as a 
civil engineer. JI am at present staying with my wife 
at the Royal Hotel, certain family matters, which it is 
not necessary to enter into, necessitating my presence 
here, Having thus introduced myself, Mr. Montefiore, 
I will at once state my business. I have here two 
bonds of the Argentine Republic. Each bond is for 
the value of £1,000, and, as you will see, the bonds 
are in my name. Now, as it happens that I am in 
immediate want of some ready money to complete the 
purchase of a property for which I have been nego- 
tiating for some time, I wish you to advance me 
£1,600 on the two bonds for two months, at the usual 
rate of interest for such transactions.’ 

Mr. Bruce opened his parcel, and displayed the 
bonds, and Mr. Montefiore, having adjusted his 
glasses, proceeded to examine the documents. They 
seemed perfectly genuine, and were made out in the 
name of ‘ Hector Vybert Reece Bruce.’ Mr. Monte- 
fiore knew the Argentine Republic to be a fairly good 
security, and to advance £1,600 for two months on 
bonds worth £2,000 was not a bad deal, and so the 
broker, having satisfied himself as to the genuineness 
of the bonds, told his client that if he would make it - 
convenient to return in about two hours he would 
probably let him have the money. 

At this Mr. Bruce seemed a little disappointed, 
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saying that he had an appointment in an hour with 
the vendors of the property he was about to purchase, 
and he wanted money to pay a deposit. 

‘Very well,’ answered Mr. Montefiore, ‘come back 
in three-quarters-of-an-hour.’ 

The gentleman with the string of names thereupon 
took his departure, carrying his bonds with him. As 
soon as he had gone the broker called in a clerk, and 
told him to hurry as fast as possible to the Royal 
Hotel, and inquire if a Mr. Hector Vybert Reece Bruce 
was staying there, and how long he had been there. 

In less than half-an-hour the clerk was beck again 
with the information that a geritleman of that name 
and his wife were staying at the hotel, that they had 
been there a fortnight, and seemed to be people of 
position and means. 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. Bruce returned, and 
was ushered into the broker’s presence. 

‘T have considered the proposed business,’ the Jew 
said, ‘and am prepared to make the advance you 
require on the security of the bonds.’ 

Of course Mr. Bruce had brought the bonds, and 
once more producing them Monte sfiore examined them 
again very critically to see that they were not substi- 
EE of the ones he had seen three quarters of an 
hour ago. But he found them all right, so an agree- 
ment was drawn up, duly signed and attested, Mr. 
Bruce giving his address as 200, Champs LHlysee, 
Paris, and Royal Hotel, Glasgow. Then the bonds 
were deposited in the safe, and Mr. Montefiore drew a 
cheque, which, at the request of the client, was left 
open, and the matter being thus settled Mr. Bruce 
took his departure, and proceeded immediately to the 
bank, where he cashed the cheque, and requested that 
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the money might be paid to him, if possible, in Bank 
of England notes. 

This request was considered a little curious, although 
no remark was made. Of course, the bank had not so 
much money in English notes, but they were enabled 
to make up the sum of £275 in English, and the rest 
of the amount was paid in gold and Scotch notes. 

Two days later Mr. Bruce once more presented 
himself at Montefiore’s office, and this was the story 
he told :— 

He said that he had several other bonds that he 
wished to convert, as he had decided to speculate 
largely in house property in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling. He wished, however, to dispose of the bonds 
outright. Mr. Montefiore, of course, said that he 
should be glad to negotiate the sale, and he had no 
doubt that he could find a purchaser or purchasers 
amongst his clientéle. Thereupon the gentleman of 
the many names produced four Peruvian bonds for 
£500 each; ten Chilians of £100 each ; six Moscow and 
St. Petersburg Railway bonds of the total value of 
£2,000; and some Turkish scrip representing £400; 
this made a total of £5,400; and Mr. Montefiore 
asked his client what he was prepared to accept, as 
the face value was only nominal, for the Turkish scrip 
and St. Petersburg Railway bonds were much depre- 
ciated. On this, and after apparently considerable 
reflection and totting up in his note-book, Mr. Bruce 
expressed his readiness to leave the transaction entirely 
in the hands of the broker, saying that he was to sell 
to the best possible advantage. A little later Monte- 
fiore went on ’Change, and before the closing of busi- 
ness he had secured purchasers for all the securities 
except the Russian railway, and the total amount 
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realised was £2,300. The bonds had been bought 
subject to the bargains being completed at the ensuing 
fortnightly settlement, according to the rules of the 
Stock Exchange. 

The following morning Bruce was at the broker’s 
office as soon as it opened, and being informed by the 
head clerk that some days would have to elapse before 
the transaction would be concluded he expressed great 
dissatisfaction, and said that he must see Mr. Monte- 
fiore at once. As the broker was out a clerk was sent 
in search of him, and having found him brought him 
back. 

‘I thought that this business could have been ar- 
ranged right off-hand,’ said the client. 

‘Well, it’s not usual to do things of this kind in 
such a desperate hurry,’ Mr. Montefiore remarked. 

‘Perhaps not,’ was the answer; ‘ but the fact is, I 
must have some ready money, or I shall miss a bargain 
that I am very anxious to close with.’ 

‘But refer your vendors to me,’ urged Montefiore. 

‘Well, I daresay that would be all right; but still I 
prefer the money at once if it can be managed, and I am 
even prepared to make some sacrifice in order to get it.’ 

Now, it may be thought that this ought to have 
aroused the broker’s suspicions; for precipitancy of 
that kind on the part of a man who was dealing with 
valuable securities to a large amount, and whose credit 
ought to have been good with a reference like Monte- 
fiore, was, to say the least, peculiar. But I am bound 
to give it here as my deliberate opinion that Mr. 
Montefiore’s usual caution, and—what shall I say— 
cunning ?—no, I won’t use that word, for it is an 
objectionable one, and I will add—shrewdness—de- 
serted him for the moment at the prospect of putting 
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more money into his own coffers. In fact, only on 
some supposition as this can his lack of the observance 
of the most ordinary precautions be explained. Had 
he reflected for a moment or two he must have seen 
that no matter what transactions his client was en- 
gaced in business men would have accepted his security 
for a day or two, when application to the broker would 
have proved that Bruce was not a man of straw. 

The fact remains, however, that Mr. Montefiore did 
not reflect. He had been completely taken off his 
scuard by the apparent respectability of his client; 
and, seeing a chance of making a little extra money 
in a perfectly legitimate way, he was somewhat obtuse 
where he ought to have been unusually sharp. Under 
these circumstances it was but natural that he should 
ask his client what was the sacrifice he was prepared 
to make. 

‘Well, give me your cheque for £2,000, less your 
commission, and we'll cry clear,’ said Mr. Bruce. 

This bait proved too tempting for the unsuspecting 
Montefiore, who, as I gathered, did not hesitate to 
close the bargain on the nail; and there is no doubt 
he considered himself fortunate to have had such a 
stroke of good luck, for it will be seen that he netted 
on the transaction, plus his commission, the nice 
little figure of £300. But the business was not done 
yet, for as soon as Bruce had got his broker’s cheque 
for £2,000 he said— 

‘Well now, about the Russian railway scrip; what 
are you going to do with that >’ 

Montefiore pointed out that there was only a very 
limited market for that class of stock owing to the 
depreciation and prospects of a still further lessened 
value, and that, therefore, it might be several days 
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before a customer could be found. At this announce- 
ment Bruce was much annoyed, and said he would 
part with the securities at almost any price. Monte- 
fiore asked him to name a figure, and he at once 
suggested £1,800. He was assured, however, that 
they were not worth anything like that, and he 
dropped two hundred. But on its being pointed out 
that that would not do, he asked Montefiore to name 
a price himself, and the broker fixed £1,000 as the 
maximum value. Bruce appeared to be much sur- 
prised, but at last consented to take that amount if a 
cheque were handed to him at once. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that Montefiore ordered his head clerk 
to draw out the cheque; the usual form of transfer of 
the stock was prepared, signed, and attested; and the 
transaction being thus completed, as it seemed then, 
with the most perfect satisfaction to,both parties, Mr. 
Bruce cordially shook the broker’s hand, expressed 
his thanks for the business-like way in which he had 
been treated, wished him good morning, and took his 
departure. | 

So far, then, all seemed well; but before a week had 
elapsed all was evidently wrong, for private informa- 
tion was sent from the detective department in London 
to the detective department in Glasgow that a parcel 
of valuable securities, consisting of Government bonds 
of various countries, railway and Turkish scrip, and 
amounting in value altogether to £50,000 or there- 
about, had been stolen from the office of the well- . 
known English broker and banker in Paris, Mr. 
Herbert Neale, whose place of business was in the 
Rue Scribe, and it was added that the thieves were 
supposed to be in England or Scotland. 

As is customary in such cases as these, the moment, 
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or as soon after as practical, that we received the 
information, word was sent round to all the brokers 
and bankers in the city, warning them to be careful 
not to have any transactions in the bonds, a list of 
which was appended. 

Something like an hour elapsed after this notice 
had been sent out, and then there came to the central 
office Mr. Moses Jacob Montefiore. His patriarchal 
face was ashen, his voice was thick and husky, his 
eyes were bloodshot, and his whole manner and ap- 
pearance was suggestive of the keenest mental distress 
and anxiety. In a broken, disjointed, and excited 
way he told the story of his transactions with Mr. 
Hector Vybert Reece Bruce. It was my duty a little 
later to get from him a more connected and detailed 
narrative, such as I have given in commencing this 
story. Of course I have told it in my own way, pre- 
serving the colloquial parts as I received them from 
the broker. But, as can readily be imagined, Mr. 
Montefiore indulged in a great deal of unnecessary 
verbiage, and his telling was interlarded with frequent 
appeals to Abraham that his money might be restored, 
and these appeals were varied by expressions that 
were remarkably like curses called down on the head 
of Hector Vybert Reece Bruce, who had proved himself 
clever enough to outwit a Jew in a monetary trans- 
action. 

I could not help but feel truly sorry for the luckless 
Mr. Montefiore, so terrible was his distress. In fact, I 
began to fear that something serious would be the 
result if he did not control his excitement, I had 
some slight personal acquaintance with him, for he 
was @& prominent man, and whatever his dispo- 
sition might be in regard to his love for gold, I 
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knew him also to be an honest man, and that is 
what a good many Christians are not, whose love for 
the ‘root of all evil’ is quite as strong as was this Jew 
broker’s. 

When we had got the story from Montefiore, it was 
very evident that the thief, or one of the thieves, who 
had stolen bonds from Neale’s office in Paris had come 
to Glasgow with part of the spoil, and had succeeded 
in victimising Mr. Montefiore. I was one of the 
officers at once told off to investigate the case. It was 
a big job and a complicated one, as any man could 
determine, even if he were a mere tyro in the art of 
unravelling crime. It was perfectly obvious on the 
face of it that the man styling himself Hector Vybert 
Reece Bruce was one of a gang, for such a gigantic 
fraud and robbery could hardly have been planned 
and carried out single-handed. Any one who has any 
knowledge at all of bonds of the nature of those stolen 
will know that it is one thing to steal them and another 
thing to negotiate them. The stealing them may be an 
easy enough job, but converting them into money re- 
quires an amount of skill and daring not possessed by 
the ordinary criminal. The conclusion, therefore, was 
that Bruce was a skilled and practised forger, for no 
mere amateur in the art could have succeeded as he 
had succeeded. 

Another thing that tended to prove Bruce an accom- 
plished scoundrel was the name he had adopted. A 
common swindler of the vulgar type might have called 
himself Brown, Jones, or Robinson; but Bruce showed 
that he had some knowledge of good breeding and of 
the ways of gentle folk. I knew, therefore, that I had 
to deal with no ordinary thief, but a thoroughly 
accomplished knave who, having adopted knavery as 
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a profession, would take more than the ordinary pre- 
cautions to baffle pursuers; and yet, as I gradually 
gathered up all the details of his Glasgow transac- 
tions, I saw that he had the shortsightedness peculiar 
to all criminals. For instance, his request at a Scotch 
bank to be supplied with so large a sum as £1,600 in 
Bank of England notes. That ought to have aroused 
suspicion, and that it did not was due to good luck, 
and not to his tact and foresight. Why should a man 
doing business in Scotland want £1,600 in English 
notes? That is a question which should have at once 
suggested itself to any sharp bank teller, who would 
have proceeded by two or three artfully-contrived 
questions to sound his client. The teller did, in fact, 
think the request peculiar, but he did not go beyond 
mere thinking. Now let us suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that the client wished to transmit the money to 
England, it is certain that, had he been endowed with 
the most ordinary business caution, he would not have 
sent notes, which would have been liable to be lost by 
theft; and when, first, he could have transmitted 
Montefiore’s cheque, which could have been cleared 
by the London Clearing-house in four days; secondly, 
he could have purchased at the Glasgow Bank a draft 
on a London bank, and thus have avoided all risk in 
transmission; but that he did neither of these things, ° 
but wanted Bank of England notes, showed that his 
motives were open to suspicion. Now what where his 
motives? He knew perfectly well that Scotch notes, 
while being a legal tender all over Scotland, were not 
easily disposed of in England; whereas a Bank of 
England note may be cashed with little or no difficulty 
in any civilised country in the world. What Mr. 
Bruce wanted was a form of security that was easily 
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and instantly convertible into hard cash, and Bank ot 
England notes were what he sought. 

In pursuing my investigations I found that this en- 
terprising gentleman drew from the bank, on which 
Mr. Montefiore’s cheque was drawn, £275 in English 
notes of £5, £10, and £20 respectively. He had £200 
in sovereigns and half-sovereigns, which he put into a 
brand-new leather bag he had provided himself with ; 
and the rest of the amount he received in Scotch 
notes. Within an hour of leaving he had gone to 
another bank, and had requested them to give him 
gold for £400 for an equivalent value in Scotch notes ; 
and the lady whom he honoured with his companion- 
ship had succeeded in getting £100 in gold from two 
other banks—£60 from one, and £40 from the other. 

It will thus be seen that he had succeeded in con- 
verting his securities into £700 in bullion. But I was 
further able to ascertain that, during the ensuing two 
days, he cashed at various shops in Glasgow the whole 
of the English notes he held. His method was to go 
into a good shop, make a small purchase, tender an 
English note, and request that the change might be 
given to him in gold. Later still I learned that the 
lady had journeyed to Edinburgh, and there converted 
£250 worth of Scotch notes into gold, taking the notes 
to various banks. However, this is somewhat antici- 
pating. But it will be seen so far that these adroit 
and expert swindlers preferred the hard cash to the 
flimsies; for while it was heavier to transport about, 
it was less likely to lead to their being detected. 

So much, then, for the first transaction. Now as to 
the second transaction, by which he got Montefiore’s 
cheques for £3,000. He went, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, direct from the broker’s office to the bank; and 
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this time he got £200 in gold, and with the balance he 
bought a draft on the Bank of England. It was very 
certain that he relied on being able to cash this before 
the robbery of the bonds became known; for, of course, 
he would be a diligent reader of the papers, and he 
would observe that up to this time no report appeared 
to have reached Great Britain of Mr. Neale’s loss. 

That very evening ‘Mr. and Mrs. Bruce’ left Glas- 
gow for London by the mail; and in the course of the 
next day the draft was presented at the Bank by Mr. 
Bruce, who drew the whole amount in gold. So far, 
then, fortune had played into his hands; for it was 
not until three days later that a report of the robbery 
of the bonds reached London, and Mr. Bruce and his 
lady were thus enabled to get a good start to place 
distance between themselves and their pursuers. 

Such then was the beginning of as remarkable a 
story of wickedness as the annals of crime can furnish ; 
and as I proceed with my narrative the reader will, I 
am sure, endorse this statement. 

As I commenced my work, I saw perfectly well that 
an intricate and daring plot had to be unravelled, 
and I was convinced that Bruce was one of a gang of 
accomplished thieves; and while I did not for a 
moment believe that his name was Bruce, I concluded 
that he was a Scotchman, and probably was well 
acquainted with Glasgow, and that was why he had 
chosen it for his exploits. That he was no stranger 
to Scotland was beyond doubt, because, in calling 
himself Vybert Bruce, he had taken the family name 
of a very well known Stirling branch of the family of 
Bruces. At the hotel in which he stayed he lived in 
exceedingly good style, and his wife was considered to 
be a perfect lady. She was certainly accomplished, 
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for she played and sang well, spoke admirable English 
and fluent French, although she was not considered to 
be a foreigner. She was described as being about 
thirty-two, a pronounced blonde, exceedingly good- 
looking, with blue eyes, and a clear pink-and-white 
complexion. She had very white hands, wore a pro- 
fusion of rings and other jewellery, and dressed with 
great taste and elegance. She and her husband dined 
apart from the table d’hote, and dined sumptuously, 
consuming champagne and other wines. They stayed 
in the hotel for five days, having come from Edin- 
burgh. I ascertained that they arrived in Edinburgh 
in the morning, presumably by the train which leaves 
London at night. They spent that night in Edin- 
burgh, and proceeded the following day to Glasgow. 
Now, I asked myself, why had Bruce selected Glasgow 
for his operations? and I answered that it was because 
he knew the place well, and probably, if not a native, 
had lived there at some period of his career. The 
luggage that he and his wife had with them consisted 
of a handbag or two, a large trunk for the lady, and a 
portmanteau for the gentleman ; and besides these 
an oak box about a foot-and-a-half square and a foot 
deep. It had a flush lid, and was bound round with 
a broad leather strap. 

It was noted at the Glasgow Hotel that when the 
visitors arrived this box, which was rather a con- 
spicuous object, was very light, whereas when they 
departed it was very heavy, so that the inference to 
be drawn was that it contained the gold that Mr. 
Bruce had so cleverly contrived to obtain. 

A careful examination of the bonds proved forgery 
of the cleverest and most elaborate description. By 
some subtle chemical process the name of the original 
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bearer had been erased, and in its place that of Hector 
Vybert Reece Bruce inserted. The numbers of the 
bonds had also been altered. From this it was clear 
that the forgers had studied their art well, and had 
some scientific knowledge; and my theory that an 
organised gang had been at work soon received con- 
firmation, for we learned that some of the stolen bonds 
had been negotiated in London, some in Birmingham, 
and the rest in Liverpool. The object of the thieves 
in thus selecting different towns was evidently to 
avoid creating suspicion. At least that was probably 
one reason; but another, as it seemed to me, was that 
the swag had been divided, and each man had chosen 
his own place for operations. As the foregoing-men- 
tioned revelations were gradually brought to light, we 
saw that we had a gigantic theft and fraud to deal 
with, and those engaged in it were evidently rascals 
of the most consummate audacity. For to succeed in 
stealing £50,000 worth of bonds, then in substituting 
fictitious names in lieu of those originally inserted, 
and lastly, in converting them into cash, proved that 
they must be skilful far beyond the ordinary; and the 
general feeling on the part of the public was that men 
who had shown themselves to be so clever were not 
likely to come within reach of the law’s net. My own 
view was exactly the opposite of this. A gang of men 
is always, other things being equal, more easily traced 
than an individual. Then, again, one of the gang at 
least—Bruce—had associated himself with a woman. 
For aught I knew, she might be his legitimate wife; 
but, whatever her position was, she was a woman, and 
every experienced officer of the law knows that a 
woman is more apt to betray herself than a man. 
That is, being naturally less secretive than a man, she 
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cannot keep her own counsel as well, and this fact is 
always against her. Of course there are exceptions to 
the rule, and women have proved themselves capable 
of outwitting the cleverest of men. But the exception 
only proves the rule, and I was hopeful, as far as I 
was personally concerned, that through Mrs. Bruce I 
should be able to get at the gang, or at any rate at 
Bruce himself. It seemed to me, however, that the 
primary step to take towards the consummation I 
hoped for was to learn the story of the robbery at the 
fountain-head. It was certainly curious that so many 
days should have elapsed before the robbery of the 
bonds was discovered. It struck me that the thieves 
must have counted on this, as it gave them time to 
commit the forgeries and convert the securities into 
cash. Moreover, it was equally certain that they must 
have been pretty well acquainted with Mr. Neale’s 
method of business, and must also have known the 
premises. It was, therefore, important to find out 
who was likely to have had this knowledge, and with 
a view to that end I set off for Paris. 

As soon as I arrived I lost no time in introducing 
myself to Mr. Neale, who had built up a very large 
business in the French capital; and yet, strangely 
enough, he did not bear the reputation of being a very 
shrewd business man. He was an epicure—a slave to 
the allurements of the table. He was accounted one 
of the best judges of a bottle of wine and a cigar in 
Paris, and a considerable portion of his day was 
devoted to eating, drinking, and, let me add, smoking, 
for Mr. Neale was rarely without a cigar in his mouth. 
Withal he was a courteous and refined gentleman, 
who enjoyed life, had great faith in his fellow-men, 
and never seemed to suspect that any one could be his 
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enemy. I mention these things, because they have 
some bearing on the story. It will of course be asked, 
and naturally so, how such a man could have created 
such a business. The fact is, the business grew in 
spite of him. He had conceived the idea years before 
that, by specially catering as banker, broker, financial 
agent, and a variety of other things for his country- 
men abroad, he might grow rich, and, putting his 
idea into practical shape, his dreams were realised, 
and he was not only rich, but had won a Huropean 
reputation. He supplied a very decided want, and in 
consequence reaped a harvest. 

Having said this much about Mr. Herbert Neale, I 
may state my first inquiries were directed to learning 
something about Mr. Neale’s employés. I found that 
these numbered altogether fourteen, including a young 
lady, a Miss Eunice Chapman, who occupied the posi- 
tion of foreign correspondent, and of whom Mr. Neale 
spoke in very glowing terms. ‘The other people were 
mostly all old bhands—that is, they had been in the 
service of Mr. Neale for a long time. 

My inquiries at first did not bring out anything 
that to my mind would have justified me at that time 
in harbouring suspicion against any person in the 
office. 

Mr. Neale’s premises were on a level with the street, 
the ‘ Rez de Chaussé,’ as the French call it, and in the 
basement of a large block of buildings. Above him 
was a shipping office, and above that were private 
flats. The bank premises consisted of a large front 
office, with a reading-room attached for the use of 
customers. At the back, with entrance from the front 
office by a swing green baize door, was Neale’s private 
room. It was lighted by a barred window that looked 
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into a very small courtyard, that was little better than 
a place for refuse and garbage, as is frequently the 
casein France. Leading from this room by an ordinary 
door was a smaller room, fitted with lavatory arrange- 
ments, and having a small window without bars. 

In the front office, built into the wall, was a large 
safe, and it was from this safe the bonds had been 
abstracted. The actual day when they were stolen 
could not be fixed with strict accuracy; but it was 
supposed to be a fortnight before the discovery was 
made. Some of the bonds had been deposited there 
as security by clients, some of them belonged to Neale, 
and others were held in trust. They were contained 
in a special receptable in the safe, and this receptacle 
was only opened as occasion required, and sometimes 
many days passed without its being opened at all. 
This will account for the robbery having remained so 
long undiscovered. Nor would it have been discovered 
when it was had it not been that a client came some- 
what unexpectedly to redeem a bond he had left, and 
on the manager going for it he was amazed and 
shocked to find that every bond in the receptacle had 
been cleared out. There were only two keys to this 
door, one was in possession of the manager, and the 
other of Mr. Neale. The door and lock had not been 
- tampered with; they were intact; and therefore the 
mystery was, how had the bonds been abstracted ? 

Now, it was very natural that I should regard the 
manager with particular interest. He was an English- 
man by the name of Stratton, who had lived in Paris 
for forty years. And as the safe had not been tam- 
pered with, and Mr. Stratton was the euardian of one 
of the two keys, I felt it my duty to find out a good 
deal about this gentleman. 
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He was married to a French lady, and had a nume- 
rous family, while his reputation was of the very 
highest. As he and his wife had means between 
them, he was under no necessity to work for his living ; 
but being fond of banking business, and not caring to 
be idle, he continued in his employment more as a 
pastime and for the sake of occupying his time. His 
whole career during the time he had been in Paris 
seemed to be known, and I could not come across a 
single person who had an ill word for him. In the 
neighbourhood where he resided he was regarded with 
positive affection, and was spoken of as a kindly, 
genial man, of unblemished honour; while Madame, 
his wife, and their children were no less popular and 
respected. To harbour a suspicion against such a man 
seemed cruelty. Nevertheless, it was my habit to stick 
to a person who might possibly prove to be guilty— 
even as a limpet sticks to a rock; and as I could not 
be indifferent to the fact that Mr. Stratton held one 
of the only two keys supposed to be in existence that 
would open the receptacle in the safe where bonds and 
other valuable documents were stored, I deemed it my 
bounden duty not to pronounce Stratton guiltless till 
Lhad proved him so. Neither the safe door nor this 
receptacle door had been subjected to any violence. 
They had, in fact, been opened with keys. Mr. Neale 
had a key which he never allowed out of his possession, 
and his manager had a key. Therefore, I think the 
reader will admit it would have been very much like 
a dereliction of duty for a detective charged with 
the responsible task of trying to solve the mystery 
of a crime to have taken it for granted that Mr. 
Stratton—his high reputation notwithstanding — 
was guiltless until he had sifted the affair to the 
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very bottom—aw fond, to use an expressive French 
phrase. 

My next step was to sound Mr. Neale as to what 
his views were about Mr. Stratton; and when he saw 
what I was driving at he said— 

‘Look here, Mr. Donovan, it’s your business to 
weigh probabilities with seeming improbabilities; not 
to scout, in fact, what on the face may appear to be 
impossible. But let me tell you this—for once you 
are on the wrong scent if you suspect my dear old 
friend Stratton.’ 

‘Why do you speak so positively >’ I queried. 

‘Why! Because I am ready to stake my very life 
on Stratton’s innocence.’ 

‘But I have heard men say that before,’ I remarked, 
with a smile, ‘and yet the very people they’ve con- 
sidered the least likely to be guilty have turned out to 
be the greatest knaves.’ 

‘Ah, that may be, but it won’t apply to Stratton,’ 
he persisted. 

‘But give me your reasons, Mr. Neale, for thinking 
him innocent,’ I said. 

‘Well, I’ve been associated with him tor many years, 
and I say that Stratton is as clear as plate glass; you 
can see through him. He could not do such a deed as © 
this. He is honesty and honour themselves.’ 

I saw that I should gain nothing by arguing with 
Mr. Neale, and I let the subject drop; but I resolved 
to judge Mr. Stratton for myself, and so I invited him 
that evening to a little téte-a-téte dinner at a café. Of 
course he came, and a more affable, more delightful, 
more frank and open companion I never met. A gen- 
tleman by instinct, he had taken on some of the courtly 
polish and graceful dignity so characteristic of the old 
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school of French gentlemen, and before I had been 
with him half an hour I confessed to myself that, 
unless I had ceased to be a judge of character, I must, 
if I really had suspected Mr. Stratton, abandon my 
suspicions. 

i will honestly state that I was puzzled, and began 
to fear that I should fail to get a clue. 

‘Now, tell me, Mr. Stratton,’ I said, ‘have you 
formed any theory about this robbery ?’ 

‘I can hardly say that I have.’ 

‘It is a puzzle to you?’ 

‘It is indeed; a very complex puzzle.’ 

‘Is it possible now that any one in the office could 
have got at your keys ?? 

‘I don’t think it is. Only a few of the employés 
are privileged to go to the safe. Miss Chapman and 
I are always the last to leave. She stays because there 
is a letter delivery just before our closing time, and 
she and I go through the letters; and, as she lives in 
one of the top apartments over the office, she has no 
distance to go, and so does not mind remaining.’ 

‘Does she live with her relatives?’ I asked, some- 
what absent-mindedly, as a sort of phantom thought 
began to evolve itself in my brain. 

‘Well, she lives with an aunt, a very old lady, who 
is nearly blind, poor thing.’ 

This piece of information begot in me somehow or 
other a new interest. I had seen Miss Eunice Chap- 
man, and had been particularly struck by her some- 
what stern expression of countenance—an expression 
that was unusual in a young woman, for she was not 
more than six or seven-and-twenty. It was an ex- 
pression such as one sometimes sees on the face of a 
man who is absorbed in any trying complicated busi- 
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ness. Miss Hunice Chapman was not good looking, 
nor was she bad looking. She had a well-developed 
figure, dark hazel eyes deep set, and a determined 
mouth. 

‘Does Miss Chapman keep her aunt?’ I asked. 

‘I believe she does.’ 

‘Has she a lover, do you know ?’ 

Mr. Stratton broke into a laugh, as he answered— 

‘Well, I really don’t know for certain. Same time 
ago she was either seriously in love or carried on a 
desperate flirtation with a lieutenant, Walter Benson, 
a friend of the governor’s.’ 

‘You speak in the past tense,’ I remarked. ‘Does 
that mean that the flirtation has ended ?” 

‘Well, as far as I know, it has. The fact is Benson 
got into some difficulty here and disappeared.’ 

‘What sort of difficulty ?? 

He was rather wild, so I’ve heard say, and con- 
tracted some gambling debts that he couldn’t meet, 
consequently he bolted.”’ 

‘Have you any idea how long Miss Chapman knew 
him ?? 

‘Not very long, I fancy. He became acquainted 
with the governor, and they hobnobbed together, and 
through him he got to know Miss Chapman.’ 

‘Did Mr. Neale know of the flirtation »” 

‘Ah, that I can’t say. The employés did, any way,’ 

I remained thoughtful for some time. A new set of | 
ideas was taking shape in my mind, and Hunice Chap- 
man was the central figure around which these ideas 
revolved. I asked myself if it was possible that this 
young lady was in a position to solve the mystery. I 
am not quite sure if this question at that moment 
really represented a suspicion on my part or not. At 
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any rate, as I had learnt a good deal about the 
manager, so I determined to learn as much as possible 
about Miss Chapman. 

The next day I started on my new quest, and before 
a week had elapsed I knew that Miss Chapman was 
the daughter of a custom-house officer, who had spent 
thirty years of his life in the London Custom House. 
He had brought his family up well, namely three girls 
andason. Dying, however, he left his children and 
widow penniless. The son went to Australia, and 
entered the Customs-there. The girls got situations 
as governesses, one going to India with a family; the 
other to Devonshire; while Eunice went to Paris to 
fulfil an engagement with a French family. A year or 
two later the mother died, and Eunice, being a good 
linguist, and a remarkably good writer for a woman, 
obtained a situation in Neale’s bank, the family she 
had been with being unable to retain her scrvices 
owing to reverses. 

How I learnt all these little details it is not neces- 
sary to explain. One other item I may mention was 
that an aunt, who had been in bad circumstances in 
London, had come to live with her niece in Paris. 
This lady, although only a little past sixty, was very 
feeble, and was not only nearly blind but deaf. 

At the end of the week I put this question to Mr. 
Neale— 

‘Do you suppose it likely that the bonds were taken 
away in the day-time ?” 

‘I feel sure it is not in the least degree likely, 
unless there has been collusion between a section of 
the employés.’ 

‘Then the thief who stole them came in at night?” 

‘Yes.’ 
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‘Could he have got in by the front entrance »” 

‘No, not without he had burst open the door.’ 

‘And the door has not been injured ?’ 

SEN O:: 

‘How would he effect an entrance then 9? 

‘There is only one way, failing the front door.’ 

‘And that is—— ?’ 

‘By the lavatory window.’ 

‘Ah; just so!—that is what I suspected. Now I 
want to examine the back premises, Mr. Neale, very 
minutely. I have a theory, and I want to put it to 
the test.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, you can do that.’ 

‘But I want to do it when the employés are not 
there.’ 

‘That’s easy enough. Come down on Sunday.’ 

So the matter was settled, and the following Sunday 
found me in the little courtyard. It was an unsa- 
voury spot, and access to it could only be gained from 
three buildings. A critical inspection of the lavatory 
window made it unmistakably clear that that was the 
means of ingress adopted by the robber. And now 
came the question, how did the robber get into the 
courtyard? I ascertained that after dark the doors 
were all locked; but, thought I to myself, a bold and 
determined man need not have come through a door- 
way—he might have descended into the yard from 
above. That is, he could have lowered himself from a 
window. ‘These ideas presented themselves to me 
as such tangible probabilities that I resolved to test 
them; and let me say that, as it were in spite of 
myself, I could not disassociate Miss Chapman with 
the probabilities. 

Acting in concert with a French gendarme, I called 
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at Miss Chapman’s apartments when that young lady 
was at her business. I found the place in charge of 
a small slavey, Miss Chapman’s aunt being confined 
to bed. 

Most of my readers will know that French windows 
do not go up and down as ours do, but open on hinges 
like doors, while the lower part of the opening outside 
of the window jamb is usually protected by an iron 
railing. In going into a back room that overlooked 
the courtyard I have spoken of, I felt sure that any 
one who had the courage could descend into the yard 
by means of a rope attached to the iron railing of the 
window opening. It was by no means a formidabie 
feat. A man had only to keep a good grip on the 
rope, plant his feet on the wall, and go down hand 
under hand. Now awoman could hardly have done 
it, but a man with the ordinary muscular strength 
would really have experienced no difficulty. A minute 
examination of the iron railing and of the stone-work 
of the sill revealed unmistakable evidence that, in 
certain parts, they had been subjected to friction— 
the friction of a rope, for there was all the appear- 
ance cf it. 

This to me was a clue of the greatest importance. 

‘Here,’ said I to my comrade, ‘is the way the thief 
went down to the bank, and we have got the first link 
of the chain.” 

The Frenchman, however, either jealous that he 
had not made the discovery, or from another cause of 
which I had no idea, laughed at my suggestion, Ea 
exclaimed with a shrug of the shoulders— 

‘C’est impossible, Monsieur !’ 

‘Why impossible?’ I asked. 

‘Because this is Mademoiselle Chapman’s houze, and 
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no one could go out of that window in the way you 
suggest without her being in collusion.’ 

‘Ah, just so,’ I murmured sententiously ; and not 
caring just then to give expression to the thorghts 
that filled my mind, though I quite agreed with him 
that, given I was right, one could not avoid the collu- 
sion theory. 

Feeling sure that I had now solved the problem of 
the way the thief had got into the bank, I proceeded 
to have another interview with Mr. Neale. 

‘T believe,? I commenced, ‘that you were very inti- 
mate with a Lieutenant Walter Benson?’ 

‘Well—I don’t know exactly that I was very inti- 
mate with him; but he was staying in Paris, and I 
was introduced to him. I found him a bon camarade 
and entertaining companion. Moreover, he knew how 
to dine well.’ 

T smiled at this remark, for it seemed to me to 
clearly indicate the bond of sympathy that attached 
Mr. Neale to his acquaintances. 

‘Do you know anything of the history of Lieutenant 
Benson?’ I asked. 

‘No. He had been in the army and had bought 
hig discharge, as his health had broken down.’ 

‘He told you that?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Was he a married man ?” 

‘Not that Lam aware of. In fact, I don’t think he 
was.” 

‘Do you know where he came from to Paris?” 

‘From London, I believe.’ 

‘What sort of a man was he?’ 

‘A little short man, very dark, with a full mous- 
tache, and curly dark hair. He was what women 
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would call avery handsome man, although wanting 
in physique. He had a peculiarly fascinating manner 
with him that was very taking.’ 

My hopes fell ever so slightly at this, because the 
portrait in no way tallied with the man calling himself 
Bruce who had negotiated the bonds in Glasgow. But 
they went up again immediately as I thought ‘ Benson 
was, of course, a confederate.’ 

‘Do you knew where he is now’ I asked. 

‘Well, he went back to London; but whether he is 
there now or not I cannot say.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Neale,’ I said, ‘I am going to put 
another question to you. Are you aware that Benson 
carried on a flirtation with Miss Eunice Chapman 2’ 

‘I was not aware of it until recently, when i heard 
of it casually.’ 

‘Would you be disposed to think that Miss Chap- 
man and Lieutenant Benson might throw some light 
on this mysterious robbery ?” 

Mr. Neale visibly started, and I saw the colour leave 
his face as he looked hard at me, and almost gasped 
out these words— 

‘Miss Chapman !—impossible!’ 

‘Why impossible, sir 2’ 

‘Well, really, Mr. Donovan, you startle me. It 
might be possible, of course; but I cannot bring my- 
self to think evil of Miss Chapman.’ 

‘Now hear, Mr. Neale,’ I remarked gravely, ‘I have 
been investigating this matter for several days, and 
the conclusion I have come to is that Miss Chapman 
is in a position to throw very considerable light on the 
matter.’ 

I saw that he was troubled and agitated. His 
goodness of heart and generous disposition made it 
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painful for him to think evil of any one against whom 
there was no actual proof. It certainly was not 
pleasant for me, used as I was to dealing with human 
wickedness, to think that Miss Chapman had Jent 
herself to this terrible crime, for it meant that dis- 
covery would utterly blast her life. But still duty was 
duty, and the law had to be upheld, and mere senti- 
ment could not be allowed to intrude itself. I there- 
fore lost no time in communicating my suspicions 
to the Prefect of Police; and with the peremptory 
power possessed by the head of the police in France, 
this gentleman granted me an order to search Miss 
Chapman’s apartments, and this search I carried out 
in company and with the assistance of two members 
from the Bureau of Secret Police. The result of our 
investigation was that we found that Miss Chapman 
had carried on a correspondence with Benson, and he 
had written to her in the most endearing terms, but 
there was nothing that would connect either him or 
her with the robbery save the following passage in 
one of the letters that was dated from Lyons :— 

‘Remember, darling, to be ever on the watch, and 
neither by word nor sign betray your devoted lover. 
In a very short time I shall return to clasp you in my 
arms and make you my bride for ever. ‘Till that 
happy moment arrives be circumspect in every act, 
and let no one read your thoughts.’ 

These few lines, guarded as they were, had great 
significance for me, and I became convinced that I 
was on the right track. 

A few hours later I was on my way to Lyons, and I 
found that Benson was still at the hotel from whence 
he had addressed the lettter to Miss Chapman which 
contained the incriminating passage. I took up my 
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quarters at the same hotel in order to watch Benson, 
and in two or three days I saw sufficient to warrant 
me in asking the Lyons police to give me power to 
seize the man’s correspondence. Amongst it we dis- 
covered several letters from Madrid. They were 
written by a man who signed himself ‘Hector, and 
they left no doubt that not only were the writer and 
Benson allied together in some conspiracy, but that 
they had been mixed up in the great bond frauds. 
Mr. Benson was living with a lady who passed as hig 
wife, and they had been enjoying themselves in a very 
lavish fashion, Their arrest being decided on, we 
waited their return from the theatre, whither they 
had gone, and ag soon as they came into the hotel the 
gendarmes seized them, much to their consternation 
and horror. The next step was to dispatch a telegram 
to Paris asking that Miss Eunice Chapman might be 
arrested, and another to Madrid requesting the Spanish 
police to furnish us with information about ‘ Hector.’ 
This information soon came through, and we learned 
that ‘Hector? was an Englishman known as Lord 
- Vybert Templeton, who was living there in great 
style with his wife. They were locked upon as highly 
respectable people, and spent their money very freely. 

On the receipt of this message, I could no longer 
entertain a doubt that I was on the right track, and 
having seen Benson and his companion lodged in 
prison I returned to Paris. Miss Chapman had 
already been arrested, and she was well nigh raving 
mad with grief and despair. According to French 
law, she was brought before the Juge d’Instruction 
for interrogation, and with paroxysms of grief and 
shame she told the following story :— 

Benson had formed her acquaintance and made 
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violent love to her, vowing that he would make her 
his wife. She fell entirely under his influence and 
fascination. In his presence she felt powerless to 
resist any request he made, and when he began to 
ask her questions about her employer’s business she 
readily answered him until he had learned as much as 
she herself knew. He then pressed her to take an 
impression In wax of the keys of the safe, and, though 
this request startled and horrified her, she was too 
completely under his sway and power to resist him. 
About a fortnight after she had furnished him with 
the wax impression he asked her to order from a café 
a supper, as he was going to bring two gentlemen and 
a lady to spend the evening with her. Of course, this 
request was also complied with. One gentleman and 
the lady were introduced to her as Lord and Lady 
Templeton, and the other as a Mr. Frank Marshall, of 
the Diplomatic Service. After supper she became 
unconscious, and she had every reason to believe that 
she was drugged. When she came to her senses it 
was the dead of night. Her guests had gone, and so 
she fell asleep again; and the following morning, 
although she felt very ill, she went to business as 
usual, but was utterly and entirely ignorant of the 
robbery. She saw Benson two or three times after 
that, and although she wanted to be angry with him, 
she felt that she could not. He told her that he was 
going to England, and as she was afraid he might 
desert her, she threatened to tell about the wax in- 
pression of the keys unless he corresponded with her 
regularly. He not only promised to do that, but he 
said that he was going home to settle his affairs, and 
as soon as that business was done he vowed that he 
would marry her. 

After he left she had two or three letters from 
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Liverpool; and when the robbery was discovered she 
guessed at once that Benson and his friends were 
responsible for it; and in a letter she wrote to him she 
accused him of it, but consented to keep the secret if 
he would take her away and marry her. This he said 
he would do, and at last he wrote and told her he wag 
coming back to France, and was going to Lyons to see 
an uncle who resided there, and who was trustee of 
Some property in which he was interested. 

Such was the pitiable story that was dragged from 
the wretched girl, and it proved that she had become 
the victim of one of a band of bold and clever adven- 
turers. The robbery of the bonds had been cleverly 
planned. Having succeeded in getting the impression 
of the keys from Miss Chapman, new keys were made 
from it, and when all was ready the supper at the 
girl’s house was arranged, and she wag drugged. Then 
& Tope was used, and one of the men lowered himself 
into the courtyard, and so obtained entrance into the 
banker’s premises. Further investigation made all 
this clear, and step by step we were enabled to bring 
to light the rest of the plot. We found that a third 
man was associated with the band. He was a very 
clever chemist, by name Greer, in business in Liver- 
gool, and we soon had him under lock and key. The 
fellow who called himself Lord Templeton was a Glas- 
gow man, named Robert Gourlay. He had been a 
railway clerk, and had married a widow whose hus- 
band had been a captain in the army. This was the 
man who had styled himself Hector Vybert Reece 
Bruce, and who had victimised poor Montefiore. 

Such was the story, and if the cleverness of the 
rogues had only been uniform they might have enj oyed 
their ill-gotten gains and have escaped arrest. 

Gourlay and Benson, whose real hame proved to be 
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the very commonplace one of James Smith, whose 
native place was Manchester, were old swindlers, who 
had for years lived by their wits. They were accom- 
plished rascals. Qmith was a perfect artist in pen- 
manship, and could imitate any handwriting that ever 
was written. Greer was a chemist, who had formerly 
been in a large way of business in Liverpool, but he 
lost his money on the turf, and got into difficulties. 
He had been in Paris under the name of Frank Mar- 
shall, and it was in Paris, no doubt, the robbery was 
planned. Gourlay managed to evade the penalty of 
his crime by remaining in Spain, for we could net 
secure his extradition. Benson might have found 
safety there also, but he fell under the wiles of a syren 
in Paris; and she having friends in Lyons took him 
off there. As we were able to prove that he had sold 
some of the forged and stolen bonds in England, he 
was given up by the French, and after a protracted 
trial he and Greer were sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. Bunice Chapman, for whom I was 
sincerely sorry and did all I could for her, was tried 
in Paris, and was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. But the poor thing never completed her sen- 
tence; she died of grief and shame within six months. 
All the bonds were recovered, and also a consider- 
able sum of money; but Moses Jacob Montefiore was 
a heavy loser, and it so preyed upon his mind that he 
never seemed to be the same man afterwards. I think 
also that the genial Mr. Neale lost some of his faith 
in human kind, and he would not so easily have fallen 
again under the spell of such an arch rogue as Benson, 
however good a diner he might have been; and cer- 
tainly Benson wormed himself into Mr. Neale’s affec- 
tions by reason of his gastronomic accomplishments, 
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Ir is an old and trite saying that temptation often 
makes the thief, Many a man, indeed, can trace the 
beginning of his downward career to a sudden yielding 
to temptation that for a moment confronted him, 
and which he was too weak to resist. I have on my 
record many such cases, and painfully sad they are— 
cases where an unlucky chance has served to destroy 
years of blameless reputation, and has sent both men 
and women to dishonoured graves. 

The laws which govern chance are, as every one 
knows, peculiarly erratic and arbitrary, and sometimes 
lead us to firmly believe in such a thing as luck and 
ill-luck. And it need scarcely be said here that the 
lives of all of us are more or less affected by chance, 
Two notable examples occur to me at the present 
moment, which will serve to illustrate in totally oppo- 
site ways my meaning. 

Many years ago I was on board of a troopship bound 
from India to England. One beautifully fine morning 
two soldiers were playing a game of cribbage on the 
deck. The mate came and told them to remove from 
where they were sitting, as they were in the way 
rather, the sailors at the time being engaged in 
trimming sails. The vessel was a sailing ship, not a 
steamer. The two soldiers rose, took the rug upon 
Which they had been sitting and their cards, and 
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squatted down at the foot of the mainmast. They 
were both men in the prime of life—stalwart, sturdy, 
and full of life and spirits. They had been through 
the Indian Mutiny, and were going home laden with 
prize-money, and looking forward eagerly to meeting 
their friends and relatives, from whom they had been 
so long separated. As they resumed their game I 
stood by them, looking on. We were laughing 
heartily and bandying jokes, when suddenly one of 
the soldiers was a corpse, his head smashed to pulp. 
An iron band that encircled the patent reefing top- 
sailyard, with which the ship was furnished, had 
parted owing to some flaw. One half went overboard ; 
the other half, weighing about three hundredweight, 
came straight down on to the head of that poor 
soldier, and in an instant extinguished his life. Had 
he been only half a foot away from where he sat he 
would have escaped. That was truly a remarkable 
chance, and due to the man having been moved from 
his original position by the mate of the vessel. 

The other case was that of a young gentleman, a 
relative of the present Czar of Russia, who was spend- 
ing his holiday at Monte Carlo, that glorious spot on 
the Riviera which has not inaptly been déscribed as 
‘A Paradise with a Hell in it, and ‘A Poisoned Para- 
dise” Iwas lounging in the trente et quarante room 
one night—that is, the card-room of the gaming hall— 
when this young gentleman, with whom I had some 
slight acquaintance, sauntered in. 

‘Ah, how are you, Donovan?’ he exclaimed. ‘Do 
you know anything of this card business ?’ 

‘Not much,’ I answered. : 

‘Well, I’m thinking of having a little flutter. ve 
got a thousand francs to lose.’ 
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‘Have you ever played before?’ I asked. 

‘Never. I don’t understand the game even.’ 

‘Then take my advice: come away, and keep your 
thousand francs in your pocket.’ 

He seemed disposed to follow my advice, but at that 
moment the president of the table began to deal the 
cards, With a wild and, as it seemed to me, mad 
impulse the young gentleman put down his thousand 
frances as a bet on the result. Two minutes later five 
thousand francs were handed to him. Flushed and 
excited, he left the whole amount on the table as a 
stake. In another two minutes fortune had favoured 
him again, and he was the winner of eighteen thou- 
sand frances. 

‘Come,’ I whispered in his ear, ‘you have done 
well; let us go.’ 

He stuffed the bundles of notes into his pocket, and, 
linking his arm in mine, walked away. Half an hour 
later I stopped to speak to a friend, and during the 
time I was talking the young gentleman slipped from 
my side. Ten minutes later he rejoined me. He was 
a little pale and flurried. 

‘It’s all gone,’ he said, with a smile. 

‘What?’ I asked, not catching his meaning for the 
moment, 

‘The eighteen thousand francs,’ he answered. ‘I 
staked the whole lot at once, and lost it.’ 

It must be admitted that the chance was remark- 
able in this instance. The young man had never 
played before. He was quite ignorant of the rules of 
the game, and yet in less than five minutes chance 
gave him the no inconsiderable sum of eighteen 
thousand francs—that is £720. That he lost the 
money again was not remarkable, and it was to be 
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regretted that he did not render the chance memo- 
rable by carrying off the £720. Not less remarkable 
as a story of chance is that which I am now about 
to tell. 

One evening a commercial traveller named John 
Dixon arrived at a well-known hotel in Edinburgh. 
He was a young man, and represented a large whole- 
sale firm in Manchester. He had been in the employ 
for a number of years, and for two or three years had 
covered the ground in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester as a local traveller. He had recently married, 
and, in recognition of this and of his fidelity to them, 
his employers had bettered his position by making 
him a general traveller with increased remuneration, 
and for the first time in his life he found himself in 
the so-called Modern Athens. Going to one of the 
best hotels, he was given a room which bore the 
number of 78—a number, alas! that was to prove 
fatal to this poor young man. He was, in fact, to 
fall a victim to a chance as remarkable as any that 
ever brought sorrow to a human being. 

When he arrived in Edinburgh he was too late for 
business that day, so, having despatched a telegram 
to his young and newly-wedded wife, he washed the 
dust of travel from his hands and face, changed his 
clothes, and went to the theatre. It was nearly twelve 
o’clock when he returned to his hotel, and as he 
entered a waiter said to him— 

‘There is a letter for you, sir,’ and going to the 
rack he took out a letter and handed it to Dixon, who 
at once went upstairs to his room. Arrived there, he 
saw that the letter was addressed to John T. Nixon, 
Hsq.; but Dixon was under the impression that it was 
meant for him, although he had no middle name, and 
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instead of Dixon the surname was N ixon. The letter 
had been marked by the clerk in the office of the hotel 
‘Number 78’ in blue lead pencil. That signified that 
it was for room 78, the room occupied by Dixon, who, 
there is every reason for believing, was truthful when 
he subsequently declared that he thought the letter 
was for him. At any rate he opened the envelope. 
The letter was addressed from a London West End 
mansion, occupied by a well-known family belonging 
to the upper ten. It bore a crest and motto, and this 
is how it ran:— 


‘My beloved Son,—I have arranged matters; and 
if you will call at Jessiman & Scrymgeur, solicitors, 
Princes Street, they will pay you the money at once. 
The total amount is £1,200, As you are a stranger 
to them, you had better show them this letter. Per- 
haps you might arrange with them to have part of 
the money forwarded to wherever you decide to go, 
so as to avoid risk. I will write a long letter to you 
in a post or two. I send this hurriedly so as to enable 
you to get the money.—Your affectionate mother, 

‘Margaret Nixon.’ 


Now I have it from Mr. Dixon’s own lips that when 
he read that letter his breath was fairly taken away. 
He said that he went hot and cold by turns. His 
heart beat violently, and a sense of temporary faint- 
ness came upon him, so that he had recourse to a 
small flask of brandy that he kept in his portmanteau. 
Then he undressed himself, locked hig door, and got 
into bed; but when he closed his eyes he fancied 
that he heard voices from all parts of the room whis- 
pering in hoarse whispers, ‘ Twelve hundred pounds, 
twelye hundred pounds!’ He fell asleep, and 
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dreamed that he saw rows and rows of bags all marked 
£1,200. T Vig 

He passed the night in restless, broken, feverish 
slumber. He was wrestling with temptation, and 
temptation was conquering him—did conquer him, in 
fact. From a comparatively contented, happy man 
he rose in the morning a discontented and most un- 
happy person. Here was an opportunity for him to 
suddenly possess himself of a large sum of money. 
Tt is true that he had just been married, that he had 
been promoted by his employers, and that by industry 
and honesty he might attain to a position of comfort, 
free from the carking cares of poverty. But in the 
meantime his income was only about £200 a year, 
though he had hoped to bring it up to £300 with his 
new commissions. And though he had faithfully 
served his employers, and had got a reputation for 
strict probity, he had been a little wild, and had been 
led by companions into betting on horse-racing, with 
the usual result in such cases, he had got into diffi- 
culties. The young lady he had married he had 
known for several years, and in marrying her he had 
made a resolution that he would drop all his old asso- 
ciates, turn from the path he had been following, and 
commence a new life. Now on the very threshold of 
that new life, and before his kisses were cold on his 
young bride’s lips, he found himself confronted with 
temptation in a form that fascinated him—that took 
his strength of mind away, that dazed his brain, so 
that he could not look ahead and see the grim ruin of 
hopes and aspirations that stood in his path. It was 
a pitiable situation, and one in which some pity might 
be accorded for the victim—pity for the weakness of 
our human kind, for we are all more or less weak; 
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we all sin, although we are not always found out in 
our sin. 

That morning Jessiman & Scrymgeur had scarcely 
commenced their business day when a card was sent 
in to the principal, bearing the name John T. Nixon 
written in an exceedingly neat hand. The principal 
immediately gave orders that the bearer of the card 
was to be admitted, and John Dixon was ushered in. 
He was very pale, very flurried, and said jerkily— 

“My mother, Margaret Nixon, of —— House, 
London, advises me that you have instructions to 
pay me the sum of £1,200.’ 

“Have you your mother’s letter?’ Mr. Jessiman 
asked. 

‘Oh, yes,’ and Dixon pulled Mrs. Nixon’s letter 
from his pocket, and laid it before the lawyer, who 
having perused it, said— 

‘I see, Mr. Nixon, that your mother advises you to 
have the bulk of the money forwarded to you wherever 
you are going to. I quite agree with that, and shall 
be pleased to procure you letters of credit, or make 
any other arrangements you like to suggest,’ 

‘I won’t trouble you beyond asking you to give me 
a draft on a Liverpool bank, payable at sight, for 
£600. The balance, £600, I will draw now in cash. 

As it was not Mr. Jessiman’s place to offer any op- 
position to this request, he wrote a cheque for £600 on 
the Royal Bank of Scotland; then, having a proper form 
of receipt filled up, he asked his client to sign it, and it 
was noted by Mr. Jessiman that the young man’s 
hand trembled very much as he did so, and he came to 
the conclusion from this and his flurried and excited 
manner, and a certain restlessness about the eyes, 
that he had been drinking. The lawyer’s instructions, 
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however, being simply to pay over £1,200 to one John 
T. Nixon, Esq., who would carry a letter signed Mar- 
garet Nixon, it was clearly not his duty to oppose 
any arrangement the client wished to make, nor even 
to question him as to the cause of his strange beha- 
viour. And go, the receipt for the money having been 
duly signed, the cheque for £600 was handed to 
Dixon, and a clerk was sent to accompany him to 
the bank to purchase a draft for £600 on a Liverpool 
bank. 

Dixon drew the £6€0 partly in gold, partly in 
English bank notes, the rest in Scotch notes, and 
having got the draft he took his departure, giving 
the clerk who had accompanied him a sovereign, much 
to the clerk’s surprise. 

Thus might be said to have ended the first act of 
this little drama. 

A few days later Messrs. Jessiman & Scrymgeur 
received a letter from Mrs. Margaret Nixon, of 
London, asking if they had paid the money, and 
they immediately telegraphed that they had. Then 
the fraud and the deception came to light. At this 
point I made my entry on the scene, my instructions 
being to capture the audacious swindler by hook or 
by crook. The lawyers were able to furnish me with 
a full description of Dixon, and they also told me 
that, incidentally, he had mentioned that he was stay- 
ing at the Hotel, and thither I at once pro- 
ceeded, and a little investigation and cross-examina- 
tion revealed the strange fact that staying in the 
house with his wife was a young gentleman named 
John Thomas Nixon, and he occupied room 87. The 
similarity in the names of Nixon and Dixon, and the 
number 87 being only a transposition of 78, led the 
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female clerk in the office, whose duty it was to mark 
the number of the room on each letter that was in- 
tended for visitors in the house, to make an error, and 
instead of putting 87 on the letter she put on 78. 
Now Mr. Nixon, who occupied 87, and who had only 
arrived a day before Dixon, was the hero of a little 
romance which it is necessary to refer to in order 
that the reader may see in how remarkable a manner 
chance played into the hands of Dixon. 

Mr. John T. Nixon was the second gon of a wealthy 
gentleman in London who was very highly connected. 
The lad, who was only two-and-twenty, had been very 
wild, and had given his father great anxiety. A year 
before the time I am dealing with he had been in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and on_ his way back to 
London he spent some weeks in Edinburgh, and 
during that period he made the acquaintance of a 
_ pretty young girl who was an assistant in a well- 
known perfumery and hair-cutting establishment. 
She was the daughter of respectable but very poor 
and humble people, who had managed to give their 
child a little education, and at seventeen she entered 
the establishment I allude to. A year later John T. 
Nixon met her, and her pretty face and fine figure 
fascinated him, With the rash impetuosity that 
seems to have been his nature, he made her a promise 
of marriage, and six months later he returned to 
Edinburgh clandestinely and married her. 

Immediately after the marriage, by mutual under- 
standing, the young couple parted, the girl going 
back to the perfumer’s shop, and the youth to his 
home. And so for some months the marriage was 
kept a secret until the young man’s father wished 
him to marry a cousin to whom he was supposed to 
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have been long engaged. Under these circumstances 
concealment was no longer possible, and Nixon had 
to confess to his father that he was already married 
to an Edinburgh shop-girl. Then ensued a pitiable 
scene between the father and son, and the latter was 
turned from the house penniless, and told never to 
darken the doors again. 

Of course young Nixon’s mother took his part, 
although she had to do it secretly—that is, unknown 
to her husband, who vowed solemnly that he would 
never forgive his son for the disgrace he had brought 
upon his family. Mrs. Nixon, however, with true 
motherly love, was willing to overlook the disgrace of 
the mésalliance, although she knew it would be useless 
to try to persuade her husband to do so. She there- 
fore urged her son to go abroad to some of the colonies 
with his young wife, and endeavour by honest industry 
to earn a position for himself; and she promised to 
realise some little property she had, and furnish him 
with as much money as possible to start with. John 
promised to carry out her wishes; and, bidding her 
good-bye, he started for Edinburgh to join his wife, 
and consult with her whether they should go to Canada 
or Australia. 

The young wife had retained her situation, but left 
as soon as her husband came to her, and they went to 
the Hotel, there to await the arrival of the pro- 
mised remittance from the young man’s mother. The 
mother lost no time in redeeming this promise, and 
she instructed her London lawyer to request his cor- 
respondents in Edinburgh to pay twelve hundred 
pounds to young Nixon without the slightest delay, 
and on her son presenting her letter to the Edinburgh 
firm, She was fearful of any delay, lest her husband 
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might find out what she was doing, and take means 
to prevent his son receiving the money. 

So far, then, no hitch would have occurred in the 
little scheme, had it not been for certain coincidences 
and the mistake on the part of the hotel clerk. The 
coincidences were that there were a Nixon and a 
Dixon in the house at the same time, and that one 
occupied room 87 and the other room 78. Now, had it 
not been for the concatenation of circumstances I 
have detailed, John T. Nixon would have received 
his mother’s letter in due course, and John Dixon 
would not have become a thief and a forger. 

Everything considered, it was not likely that the 
robbery could long remain undiscovered. Mr. Nixon 
failing to hear from his mother as he anxiously ex- 
pected, wrote to her to inquire why she had not kept 
her promise. On receiving this letter she at once 
Suspected something was wrong, and her letter to the 
lawyer at once revealed the robbery. Although it may 
be thought that some carelessness was displayed both 
by Mrs. Nixon and Messrs. Jessiman & Scrymeeur, let 
it not be forgotten that but for a singular chance 
everything would have been right. The lawyers had 
nothing more to do than to pay over the money to a 
young man who would present a letter from Mrs. 
Margaret Nixon; and they had received no instruc- 
tions to take any extraordinary precautions to be sure 
of the identity of the person presenting the letter. In 
fact, the chances against the wrong person presenting 
it were probably a million to one; but, in spite of the 
tremendous odds, the letter did fall into the wrong 
hands, and John Dixon, who had hitherto been an 
honest man, became a thief. 

My inquiries, as I have said, soon brought to light 
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the mistake about the letter; but at this time nothing 
was known about young Dixon beyond the fact that 
on his arrival he simply stated he was a commercial 
traveller, and that his name was John Dixon. But he 
did not even say where he came from. His luggage 
consisted of a small portmanteau and a traveller’s 
sample-case. The people of the hotel were surprised 
at his leaving suddenly the day after his arrival. He 
had his things conveyed to the Waverley Station, and 
took the train for Glasgow, and there for the moment 
his trail was lost; but when I took the case up I 
found that there were two letters waiting for him at 
the hotel. One was addressed in a woman’s hand; 
the other in a bold business hand. Of course I opened 
these letters in order to find out who he was. The 
woman’s was from his young wife, and it breathed 
love and good wishes in every line, and the writer 
expressed her yearning for his return. The other 
was from the firm he represented, and I lost no time 
in at once placing myself in communication with the 
firm. 

My inquiries of the firm were naturally directed to 
trying to discover if they knew where their traveller 
Dixon had gone to, and my letter brought back a 
somewhat sharply-worded reply, in which they showed 
that they were indignant at the shadow of a shade 
of doubt being thrown on the honesty of their ser- 
vant, and I was asked to state my reasons for the 
inquiry. 

On the receipt of this letter I lost no time in at 
once proceeding to Manchester, for in matters of this 
kind personal explanations are infinitely better than 
written ones. I lost no time in obtaining an interview 
with the principal of the firm, an old and benevolent- 
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looking gentleman, whose genial face suggested that 
he had never had a care in the world, 

‘My duty, sir, is an unpleasant one,’ I began, ‘and 
I deemed it better to gee you personally than to write 
again. My letter will probably have prepared you 
for the news that your representative, John Dixon, is 
wanted for swindling and forgery.’ 

The principal looked at me hard. His rubicund 
face seemed to go a deeper crimson, and there wag 
something like a flash of anger in his eyes. 

poh, honsense—humbug!’ he exclaimed. <Thiy ig 
Some stupid mistake. Why, Dixon has only just been 
narried, and, having regard to his faithful Services, 
‘we have promoted him.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ I answered, ‘your confidence has 
been misplaced, and John Dixon is a thief and a 
forger.’ 

‘Pll not believe it,’ cried the principal, warmly. 

‘IT can quite understand,’ I proceeded, ‘that it ig 
painful for you to have your faith in a servant, whom 
you have honoured and trusted, destroyed ; but facts 
are facts, and cannot be gainsaid.’ 

‘What are the facts? he demanded irascibly. 

Thereupon I gave him a detailed acccount of Dixon’s 
exploit; but when I had finished he said— 

‘There must be some mistake, J cannot believe 
such a thing possible about Dixon,’ Here the gentle- 
man rang his bell, and when a clerk appeared in 
answer to the summons, the principal said— 

‘Send Mr. Winterbottom here.’ Mr. Winterbottom 
Soon made his appearance. ‘When did Dixon com- 
municate with you last?’ asked the principal. 

‘Two days ago, sir.’ 

‘Where from ?” 

‘ Glasgow,’ N 
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‘There, you hear that,’ said the principal, turning 
tome. ‘You say that he suddenly disappeared from 
Edinburgh eight days ago. Now, two days ago he 
communicates with our house from Glasgow, which is 
one of the places in the north on his list.’ 

For the moment I was a little astonished at the 
information that Dixon had written from Glasgow. 
If that was so, it showed that either he was a simpler 
fool than I gave him credit for being, or else he was 
possessed of the cuuning of an old criminal. So, 
addressing myself to Mr. Winterbottom, who was the 
manager, I asked— 

‘I suppose there is no mistake about you having 
received a letter from Glasgow in Dixon’s hand- 
writing >’ 

‘Oh, none whatever. What is more, he encloses 
several considerable orders.’ 

‘But he did no business in Hdinburgh?’ I re- 
marked. 

‘No, he did not.’ 

As Mr. Winterbottom answered me I saw, by the 
expression of his eyes, that suspicion had come into 
his mind for the first time. 

‘Why did he not do business there?’ I asked. 

‘Well, he wrote to say that circumstances had 
determined him to proceed at once to Glasgow, as he 
had incidentally heard that a traveller from a rival 
firm in the same line of business as ourselves was 
covering the Glasgow ground, and so he, Dixon, 
thought that he should be there too.’ 

I smiled as I heard this, but it proved to me that 
Dixon was possessed of audacity and acuteness that 
were astonishing in one who had only taken his first 
step on the path of crime. 
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‘Are the orders he sent from Glasgow genuine® I 
asked. 

‘I have every reason to think so,’ was the answer, 
‘They are from our regular customers.’ 

‘Well, sir, in the interests of justice it will be 
necessary for you to find out whether they are or not. 
Your John Dixon has committed forgery and robbery, 
and by dishonest meang hag obtained possession of a 
large sum of money. His going to Glasgow was 
doubtless a design to throw the police off the scent, 
and I cannot believe he is in Glasgow now.’ 

‘Oh, no; he was going from there to Hawick.’ 

‘Has he written to you from Hawick 9” 

‘No.’ 

‘That only confirms my suspicions,’ I said. < Now, 
will you be good enough to telegraph to your clients 
in Glasgow, and see if the orders are genuine ?” 

Both the principal and hig manager were obviously 
very much annoyed, for to have their faith suddenly 
destroyed in this way was very irritating. But the 
facts now seemed to them too clear to admit of further 
doubt, and the principal remarked sorrowfully— 

‘Well, I am an old man, and it has been my happy 
lot to have met but little rascality in the course of my 
career, but this case almost destroys my faith in my 
fellow-man.’ 

‘Do not let it do that,’ I answered ; ‘for even JI, 
whose duty for many years has been to deal with 
the seamy side of human nature, am not a cynic. 
Amongst a given number of men there must ever be 
@ percentage of wickedly-inclined ones. But there 
is plenty of goodness and sterling honesty in the 
world.’ 

* Possibly, possibly,’ murmured the principal; * but 
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we had placed such faith in that lad, and we were 
desirous of advancing him and seeing him prosper.’ 

‘Ah, it’s very sad,’ I replied ; ‘but we frequently 
Gnd that our most precious and treasured idols are the 
vilest of clay.’ 

An hour or two later word came from Glasgow that 
the orders sent by Dixon were perfectly genuine. This 
showed that he had acted with a deliberation that, 
under the circumstances, was truly remarkable, and to 
my mind it was perfectly clear that his object in 
going to Glasgow and actually doing business for his 
employers was to throw his pursuers off the track, for 
one thing, and to give himself time to mature some 
plan for the future. He must have calculated that his 
crime would not be discovered for a few days, and 
that precipitate flight on his part would naturally 
cause his employers to institute inquiries, and he 
would have no time to work out his schemes. Now it 
suggested itself to me at once as an absolute certainty 
that he would communicate with Mrs. Dixon. It was 
against human nature to suppose that a young man 
who had only just been married would desert his 
wife—well, that is, a young man possessing the intel- 
ligence that Dixon did. In fact, intelligent or not 
intelligent, I did not believe that a young husband, 
who had married for love, would go away even for the 
sake of twelve hundred pounds without word or sign 
to his wife, and so my next step was to go to his house 
and seek an interview with Mrs. Dixon. 

On his marriage Dixon had taken a small house in 
Radnor Street, in the Division of Manchester called 
Hulme. On arriving at his residence I found the 
blinds down at all the windows, and neither my 
ringing nor my knocking brought any one to the 
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door. It was obvious, therefore, that the house had 
no occupant at that moment. Just as I was turning 
away a woman came to the door of the next house 
and asked— 

‘Were you wanting Mrs. Dixon?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Oh, she’s be2n away for some days, and T think 
her husband’s in Scotland. At least, she told me he 
had gone there.’ 

When I heard that she had gone away, I came at 
once to the conclusion that she had gone to join her 
husband, presumably by his request. 

“You don’t know where she’s gone to? I asked 
with an innocent air. 

‘No, I do not. She didn’t even tell me that she 
was going.’ 

‘Do they not keep a servant? I queried. 

‘Well, yes, they have a girl. But she’s away too, 
and she didn’t even tell me when she was going, or 
where she was going to.’ 

This good woman spoke with such an air of injured 
innocence because her neighbours had not thought 
proper to communicate all their business to her that 
I could not help smiling. The absence of the servant, 
to my mind, of course was confirmatory evidence that 

| Mrs. Dixon had received instructions from her hus- 
band to join him somewhere, and he had probably 
advised her not to leave the servant in the house alone. 
Before turning away I hazarded another question to 
the woman, and I smiled as I put it, as I did not want 
to arouse her suspicions. 

‘I suppose the Dixons have not taken their coods 
and chattels with them 9” 

‘Oh, no; leastways I haven’t seen them. If they 
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have, they must have made a moonlight flit. But 
they’ve only just been married, and I believe they are 
pretty well off. When Mrs. Dixon comes back shall I 
give her your name ?’ 

‘Oh, no—thanks! J’ll call again. She'll be back 
in a day or two, very likely,’ and without giving the 
gossip a chance for further questioning I moved off, 
asking myself whether it was likely that Mrs. Dixon 
had gene for good, or whether she would come back 
again. I confess that I inclined to the belief that she 
would not return, but that she would sacrifice all the 
things in the house, which probably had not cost more 
than a hundred or a hundred-and-twenty pounds to 
furnish. On the other hand, there was the possibility 
that she might not like to abandon these household 
goods, and would make an endeavour to get them 
away. 

Of course when I learned from the principal of the 
firm by which Dixon was employed that he had really 
been in Glasgow, I telegraphed the information to the 
Detective Department there, but Dixon had not been 
captured, nor could it be ascertained where he had 
eone to. 

When another week had elapsed, and his firm heard 
nothing further from him, they knew then that their 
faith had been misplaced and their trust betrayed. I 
was also aware that young Dixon, although a tyro in 
crime, had succeeded:so far in baffling the police in 
spite of the search that had been made for him, 
Information had been sent to all the shipping ports, 
and a sharp watch had been kept, but without result. 
I was quite sure in my own mind that he would be 
taken, even if I did not succeed in bagging him myself, 
and my wish to do this was but natural, for every man, 
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in the honest exercise of his calling, whatever it may 
be, likes to accomplish that he sets his hand to. 

Although other engagements demanded my return 
to the north, I was reluctant to leave Manchester 
until [ had got some clue; and I felt sure that it was 
there I should get it, if I got it at all. Consequently, 
I kept a strict watch on Dixon’s house, and one day I 
found to my surprise, and no less to my satisfaction, 
that Mrs. Dixon had returned, and I lost no time in 
waiting upon her. 

She was a pretty little thing, barely twenty, with 
rippling fair hair and languishing blue eyes, and a 
general expression of intelligence in her girlish face. 
It was a face that pleased me very much, for I failed 
to detect in it any indication of cunning or deceit. I 
could not help feeling truly sorry for her, for on her 
young life a cruel blight had fallen, and she could 
never again feel that happiness that she experienced 
when she stood at the altar the bride of John Dixon. 
It was evident that she had suffered a good deal of 
mental distress, and she looked scared and nervous. 

In seeking an interview with her, I had not stated 
my name or business, and as she came to me in the 
neatly-furnished little parlour of her house she was 
agitated and flurried. But she could scarcely have 
been more ill at ease at that moment than I was, for - 
long years of dealings with criminals had not blunted 
my sensitiveness, nor crushed out all my sentiment, 
and my heart was deeply touched as I thought of the 
terrible sorrow and shame that had fallen upon this 
pretty child-wife through her husband’s sin. 

‘I wanted to see Mr. Dixon,’ I said, gently. 

‘Oh, yes, but he is away,’ she answered quickly, 
and with obvious distress, while she toyed nervously 
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with some tiinkets that were attached to her watch- 
chain. 

‘Indeed!’ I exclaimed, in assumed surprise, ‘has 
he been away long ?’ 

‘Yes, he has been away for over three weeks.’ 

‘And when do you expect him back ?’ 

‘T don’t know, Iam sure. It is very uncertain when 
he may return. But what is your business with him ?’ 

“Can you not guess my business, Mrs. Dixon?’ I 
asked. 

She could not answer me for some moments. Hmo- 
tion seemed to choke her. At last she exclaimed— 

‘Yes, I do guess it.” Then she broke down and 
sobbed bitterly. 

It was a moment of supreme distress to me, and I 
wished sincerely then that the case had been in some 
one else’s hands; but I recognised that I had a stern 
duty to perform, and however disagreeable—however 
painful it must be—it had to be done. 

It is one of the saddest aspects of evil-doing that it 
so frequently entails misery and suffering on perfectly 
innocent people, and here was a case in point. This 
poor young girl, who, as I had learnt, had been well 
brought up, had given her love, and, in the fulness of 
joy and hope and happiness, had become a bride. The 
novelty of her honeymoon had scarcely yet worn off when 
she realised that her joy had turned to mourning, her 
happiness to sorrow, and her hopes to despair. For 
her life’s flowers had withered, and could never bloom 
again with their pristine sweetness. The corroding 
stain of her husband’s crime would affect her as long 
as she lived. It might even be that she herself, cor- 
rupted and degraded by the man to whom she had 
given her love, would sink into the depths of crime 
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and shame—to die at last unlamented, and lie in a 
dishonoured grave. 

Some such reflections as these passed through my 
mind as I spoke a few comforting words to her. As 
soon as her grief had somewhat subsided, I said— 

‘You are aware, then, that your husband has com- 
mitted an offence against the law?” 

‘ Yes,’ she sobbed, ‘I am.’ 

“And you have been to see him ?” 

ey GS: 

‘Now, Mrs. Dixon,’ I said, ‘I must put another 
question to you, but you are not bound to answer it 
unless you hike. Where is your husband ?’ 

She raised her head suddenly. She looked at me 
with flashing eyes, which were wet with her tears, 
while her cheeks were red and flushed. 

‘Sir,’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘I am his wife, and 
do not intend to betray him though he has committed 
a crime, for I love him too much.’ 

“I admire your spirit,’ I said, and feeling true ad- 
miration for her devotion, even though it was mistaken. 
‘Let me assure you,’ I added, ‘it is not a pleasant 
duty I am performing. Iam a detective, and I shall 
have to use every possible endeavour to arrest your 
husband; and I may add, perhaps, and it may prevent 
you from cherishing false hopes, that it is almost abso- 
lutely certain that he will be arrested, if not by me, 
by some of my colleagues, and, of course, the result 
will be the same.’ 

At this she uttered a bitter, little, defiant laugh as 
she said— 

‘T have no fear that he will be arrested, for he has 
gone abroad, and gone where the English law cannot 
touch him. It may be very wicked of me to screen 
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him, but I cannot help it. Iam his wife, and I love 
him, however bad he may be. He told me all the 
story, how he got the money, and everything, and I 
tried hard to persuade him to return the money.’ 

‘But he refused, I suppose ?’ 

‘He said he would think of it, and probably would 
return it.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Dixon,’ I said, ‘if you will take my 
advice you will use all your powers of persuasion to 
induce him to do so, for he would prove thereby that, 
thoagh he yielded to a sudden and strange temptation, 
he is not innately bad. Moreover, it would lighten 
his punishment considerably if ever he is taken.’ 

‘Oh, but he won’t be taken,’ she exclaimed eagerly, 
and yet with a despairing ring in her tone, and a 
pitiable look of extreme anxiety in her childish face. 
‘Nevertheless, I an try ute persuade him again to 
return the money.’ 

JO, aL answered, ‘for of course you will be writing 
to hin? 

‘Oh, yes,’ she replied unthinkingly. 

As I saw there was nothing further to be gained by 
prolonging the interview, I took my leave, not at all 
sorry to get away, for the distress of the young wife 
was so very apparent, and it pained me to see her. 

I was much interested in this painful case; and, 
though I honestly confess I would rather have turned 
it over to some one else, I could not shirk the duty 
imposed upon me. My first step was to ascertain, if 
possible, where Dixon had gone to. His wife had said 
that he had gone where the English law could not 
touch him. If that were true it might have meant 
that he had gone to Spain, the country of refuge for 
bankrupts and swindlers, and being in Spain there 
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might have been considerable difficulty in getting him 
out; but when I dwelt upon the matter I could not 
bring myself to believe that he was there, and for this 
reason. He had never been abroad, I ascertained that 
much; therefore, he was totally inexperienced in the 
ways or CLAS life, and he would be as lonely 
and desolate in Spain as he would be in the heart of 
an African forest. Moreover, twelve hundred pounds 
was a comparatively small sum, and would soon be 
expended. What would he do then? He would have 
nothing to fall back upon, and misery and starvation 
would dog his steps. Therefore it seemed to me in 
the highest degree probable that his wife, in her 
eagerness to prevent his arrest, had resorted to a per- 
version of the truth; and I am bound to say I could 
not blame her, however great an outrage it might be 
against the doctrine of ethics. My own belief was 
that, having a commercial mind and having had a 
commercial training, he would go somewhere where 
he could get into some way of business. But one 
thing I felt positive about, and that was that, sooner 
or later, I should get on his track, for his wife un- 
wittingly would betray his whereabouts. The proba- 
bilities were, I thought, that she would take an early 
opportunity of disposing of her household effects and 
joining him; at any rate, communication between them 
would not cease, and that communication would betray 
him. 

As pressing duties called me elsewhere I had to leave 
Manchester, but I made arrangements to have Mrs. 
Dixon very closely watched. For a month or so I 
believe this was done without any result. Then, for 
some reason or other, the vigilance was relaxed, and at 
the end of three months Dixon was still at large. This 
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caused great dissatisfaction at head-quarters. It was 
said that such an amateur criminal ought to have been 
captured at once. I did not disagree with that dic- 
tum; but I pointed to the fact that information of the 
swindle had been circulated all over the country, and 
special instructions sent to every seaport in the king- 
dom, and yet not a clue to the man so much wanted 
had been obtained. Amateur he might be, and fool if 
it pleased people to call him so, but he had proved 
himself clever enough to evade capture, and keep out 
of range of the argus eyes that were so eagerly watch- 
ing for him. Now, as far as I was concerned, I had 
made up my mind that he was not in Spain, for we 
had ways and means of ascertaining pretty accurately 
what refugees were enjoying the hospitality of the 
land of the olive and the grape. For, be it remem- 
bered, fugitives from British law who make Spain 
their home confine themselves to a comparatively 
limited area of the country. There was no one, how- 
ever, there who in the least answered the description 
of John Dixon, and so I resolved to make another 
effort to bring him to justice, and with that end in 
view I went down to Manchester again. 

I found that Mrs. Dixon still retained the house in 
Radnor Street, which somewhat astonished me, because 
it was contrary to what I had anticipated, for I had 
looked upon it as a foregone conclusion that she would 
join her husband wherever he was. I should mention 
that certain means had been taken to ascertain if she 
was receiving foreign letters or sending letters abroad, 
but no discovery was made. And this led me irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that John Dixon was not 
abroad at all. At any rate, I made a mental resolve 
that I would find out where he was if it was possible 
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and I had schooled myself into the belief that, in the- 
detectives’ vocabulzry, there was no such word as im- 
possible. 

Mrs. Dixon was not living alone, but had a sister 
with her, and a girl servant was kept. Now, there 
was one thing that was certain—Mrs. Dixon could not 
live on the air, and could not keep up her little house- 
hold on nothing. I had ascertained that she had no 
money of her own. The only property she had brought 
her husband was a hundred pounds, given to her by 
her father towards furnishing ; therefore, she was quite 
dependent on her husband for supplies; and I directed 
my efforts to finding out when and from where she 
received these supplies. I was careful, of course, not 
to let her know that I was shadowing her; and, from 
the length of time that had elapsed without her hus- 
band being captured, I counted upon her betraying his 
whereabouts by some incautious act. 

It had come to my knowledge that occasionally she 
left her home on a Saturday and did not return until 
Monday or Tuesday. I knew that her parents lived 
at Didsbury, which is a suburb of Manchester; there- 
fore it was not unlikely that she might have visited 
thein on these occasions; but I satisfied myself that 
she did not. Consequently, there was some mystery: | 
in these outings of hers that needed solving, and I 
increased my vigilance, with the result that I saw ler 
leave her home one Saturday afternoon carrying a 
parcel. After walking a little way she took a city ’bus 
in the Stretford Road and I hailed a cab, and, getting 
in, told the driver to keep the *bus in sight. She rode 
in the *bus as far as the bottom of Market Street. 
There she alighted and walked in the direction of the 
Victoria Station, which is some five or six minutes’ 
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walk from that end of Market Street. I at once 
jumped to the conclusion that she was going to take 
a railway journey, and my pulse quickened as I began 
to think that probably my long quest was about to be 
rewarded. My idea about the railway journey proved 
to be correct. She went direct to the station, and I 
saw her go to the Liverpool booking office and take a 
ticket. J ascertained, by inquiring of the booking clerk, 
that she had taken a second-class ticket for Liverpool. 
I need scarcely say I travelled by the same train. On 
reaching Liverpool it was dark, and rain was coming 
down in torrents. She handed her bundle to a porter, 
and he took her to a cab. I sprang into another cab, 
and told my driver to keep the other one in sight at 
all hazards, and after a considerable drive I saw her 
get out at the door of a draper’s shop in one of the 
busy streets of Toxteth Park, which, from a howling 
wilderness of brickfields and swamps, has, within the 
last fifty years, grown into a densely-populated neigh- 
bourhood. 

She dismissed the cab and entered the shop, and I 
began to wonder what revelation was in store for me. 
It did not take me long to ascertain that the shop was 
tenanted by a Walter Howard, who had only opened 
it two months before. And when I learned that I said 
to myself— 

‘At last I have run the criminal to earth.’ 

Nor was I wrong, for ‘Walter Howard’ was the 
veritable John Dixon. The fatuousness that led him 
to plant himself there seems almost incredible, except 
to those who by long experience know how truly 
fatuous lawbreakers are as a rule. As I had from the 
very first anticipated she would, his wife had unwit- 
tingly betrayed him to justice. For that poor little 
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woman’s sake I could not bring myself to arrest him 
while she was there, so I waited until Tuesday 
morning, when she took her departure, and an hour 
later I entered the shop and made John Dixon aljas 
Walter Howard my prisoner. He offered not the 
slightest resistance nor did he attempt to conceal hig 
identity. In fact, he confessed that it was a relief to 
him, for his life had been a miserable one since he com- 
mitted the crime. He told me the whole story of the 
extraordinary and luckless chance that had made him 
@ criminal, and he said that he actually went from 
Glasgow to Manchester, and thence to Paris, but only 
remained there for a few days, when he returned to 
Liverpool; and, seeing the drapery business adver- 
tised for sale, he had purchased it in the name of 
Walter Howard. 

He gave everything up that he possessed, and hig 
friends, by strenuous efforts and considerable gelf- 
denial, added the deficit needed to complete the total 
sum he had dishonestly possessed himself of, The 
news of his arrest prostrated his young wife, who was 
then expecting to become a mother, and for some ‘ 
time her life was despaired of, but she gradually 
recovered. 

In due course Dixon was brought to trial; but, in 
view of the fact of the whole of the money being 
restored, and of the good character he had previously 
borne, he got off with the light sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment. At the end of his term it 
came to my knowledge that he and hig wife emigrated 
to New Zealand, and I am sure they carried with 
them my heartiest good wishes for their future welfare 
and happiness. 

It will not be without interest to state that the inci- 
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dent of the robbery was subsequently the means of 
reconciling Mr. Nixon to his son. Mr. Nixon came 
to know of the robbery and of the self-sacrificing 
efforts his wife had made for her lad, and this know- 
ledge gradually softened the father’s obdurate heart, 
and he forgave his son, recognised his daughter-in- 
law, and placed them ina position befitting his own 
station. Thus it is an ill wind that blows good to 
NO ONC. 
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TRACKING A FENIAN, 


A Goop many years have passed since the ‘ Fenian 
Scare’ kept the country in a state of trepidation, and 
wild, exaggerated, and terrible rumours ran from lip to 
lip. Although, as is usual at such times, there was a 
good deal of nonsense talked as to what the Fenians 
were going to do, recent revelations have shown the 
world that Fenianism might have become a very 
powerful medium for the perpetration of outrage and 
destruction. It will be noted that I say might have 
become. By that I mean that, had it not been for the 
vigilance of the various detective departments through- 
out the land, death and destruction would have been 
spread broadcast by the cowardly ruffians and mise- 
rable poltroons who were pleased to term themselves 
‘the saviours of their country.’ It is no news now to 
state that the leaders of the organisation, which was 
founded in County Cork, that most rebel of all Trish 
counties, were for the most part needy American ad- 
venturers. Many of these men were either natives of 
Ireland or of Irish extraction. Some of them had 
taken part in the American civil war, but had managed 
to keep whole sking on their bodies, by ways and 
means best known to themselves. When the civil war 
was over these fellows, being thrown on their own 
resources, and being too lazy and too restless to settle 
fs) 
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down to honest toil, turned their attention to the 
‘distressful country,’ where they fancied they saw an 
opportunity for cheap glory, and what was of more 
importance to them, the means of putting money in 
their empty purses. There is little doubt that to these 
American adventurers the rise of Fenianism was due; 
and while patriotism had very little to do with the 
movement, so far as the swashbucklers were concerned, 
the hope of gain was the mainspring that animated 
them. Now it is an absolute fact that, almost from 
the first moment of the inception of the idea of this 
secret society of murder and outrage, the police knew 
of it. But a fatal mistake was made—and I state this 
with a due regard for the responsibility of the state- 
ment—by not treating it with sufficient seriousness. 
Certain big-wigs in power pooh-poohed, and sundry 
Jacks in office hampered the movements of the police 
by such immeasurable quantities of red tape, that the 
hydra-headed monster had gained great power before 
any very serious efforts were put forth to crush it. 
When Fenianism had long passed its zenith, and was 
tottering to its fall, my duties lay in Glasgow, where 
for some time there had not been much scope for the 
exercise of the detective faculty. I had been dealing 
with petty cases of such a vulgar and commonplace 
character that I began to secretly chafe at my posi- 
tion, and to long for a more extended sphere of action. 
To be a nonentity did not accord with my views of life, 
and I was seriously thinking of trying to shift my 
quarters when the receipt of the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Chief Superintendent of Police sent us 
into a little flutter of excitement. The letter bore no 
date and no address, while as a specimen of caligraphy 
it was simply atrocious :— . 
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‘Sor,—Take warning that on Thursday night there 
will be a shindy in your city, bekase Mike Murphy and 
some other boys is going to blow up the exchange 
and factory, and the post office, and set fire to as 
many ships as they can. So take warning and be on 
the look-out.—Your obedient servant, 

‘Otp Harry.’ 

I have not mentioned the name of the factory which 
‘Old Harry,’ the writer of this charming epistle, re- 
ferred to, as I do not consider it necessary, but I may 
at once state that, if this factory had not been given 
by the writer, his letter would possibly have been 
treated as a joke. I say possibly, because we had 
received letters of this nature before, and investigation 
had proved them to be the emanations of stupid people 
whose dull pates led them to believe that to frighten 
other folk wag funny. In the instance I am dealing 
with, however, the mention of the factory put us on 
the alert, and for this reason. The owners had caused 
it to be publicly known that they would not, under 
any circumstances, have Irishmen in their employ.* 
As might have been expected, this had caused a good 
deal of ill feeling amongst certain classes, and the firm 
had received several letters of warning, and rude draw- 
ings of skulls, cross bones, coffing, daggers, &e. Never- 
theless, they persevered in their determination not to 
employ Irishmen, and an attempt had been made to 
do damage to their works. A tin can divided into 
two compartments, one containing about a pound and 
a half of gunpowder, and the other a quantity of crude 
petroleum, had been thrown through a window one 
night, a lighted fuse being attached to the can, and 
running down into the powder. Fortunately the shock 
of concussion when the tin can fell on to the floor 
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extinguished the fuse, and the diabolical attempt was 
frustrated. Had the powder exploded, the petroleum 
would have taken fire, and have fired the building. 
Those concerned in the outrage were evidently greatly 
annoyed at their failure, and one of them had the 
audacity to send a letter to a leading Glasgow paper 
saying that another attempt would be made, and 
that care would be taken that the second would 
not fail. 

For some time after that the premises were nightly 
watched. The conspirators must have been aware of 
this, for they kept quiet; but one night two suspicious 
characters were seen prowling about, and chase was 
given. Unfortunately they escaped, for it was a very 
dark and stormy night, but in their flight they dropped 
an iron bottle that was fitted with a percussion cap, 
and was filled with a powerful fulminating powder. 

Having regard to these facts, it was not considered 
wise to ignore the letter altogether, for all over the 
country there had for some time been rumours of con- 
certed action on the part of the Fenians, who, so it 
was said, would on a given date spread desolation from 
John O’Groats to the Land’s End, and orders had been 
sent down from London to the various detective centres 
that unusual watchfulness was to be maintained, and 
all suspicio¢s characters were to be arrested. Official 
information had also been received that some of the 
most desperate of the American swashbucklers had 
spread themselves through England and Scotland, and 
were organising outrage parties in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other large towns. 
Under these circumstances, the letter we had received 
was seriously discussed, and it was resolved to take 
action, and I was told off for special duty, with in- 
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structions to try and discover if Mike Murphy, as men- 
tioned in the letter, was an entity or a nonentity, 

It was a Tuesday morning when we got the letter, 
and Thursday night was named as the time that the 
outrages were to take place. During that night and 
for many nights after a strict watch was kept by a 
large staff of plain clothes men 3; but nothing occurred 
to disturb the usual quiet of the city at night time. 
Men did not lose their heads, and when day came the 
wheels of busy life commenced to revolve again, and 
the threats were laughed at. For some time the 
vigilance of the night watchers was not relaxed, but 
as nothing occurred the men were gradually with- 
drawn. 

Now, I must confess that, for my own part, I did not 
doubt that an outrage had been intended; but our 
enemies had got wind that they were being watched 
and so had kept quiet, and I felt pretty sure that, 
Sooner or later, something would be attempted; for 
the Fenian organs in Ireland were blaming the party 
for being so inactive, But these blood-and-fire writers 
of the outrage press were not aware how well the 
police were posted upin the movements of the < Brother- 
hood.’ Let it not be Supposed that we knew every- 
thing. If we had there would have been no outrages ; 
but if we had not known so much, the outrages would 
have been infinitely greater, | 

Now as regards the Mike Murphy mentioned in the 
letter, I found that he had a very actual existence, 
at least so my informants stated; but I was unable to 
get in touch with the man at that time. I ascertained, 
however, that he had been a subordinate officer in the 
American army during the war, but had called himself 
for some time < Colonel,’ and that he was @ most un- 
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compromising enemy of the British Government. He 
had, with several others, been trying to form a secret 
army in the United States. This army was to be 
shipped as passengers to various British ports. It 
was then to concentrate in the County of Cork, where 
++ would receive arms that had been smuggled into 
the country, and as soon as 1t was thorougly armed, 
equipped, and drilled, the green standard was to be 
hoisted, and the English driven out of Ireland. 

This was a very pretty programme, and might have 
been successful had it not been for one little factor 
which the regenerators of Ireland overlooked. They 
forgot the adage which says something about catching 
a weasel asleep, and they made no calculation for the 
watchfulness of the British Government. As a matter 
of fact, the pioneers of this wonderful army of invasion 
did set sail from the United States and reached British 
ports, but they were arrested, greatly to their amaze- 
ment, directly they set foot on shore. The Govern- 
ment officers knew of their coming, and waited for 
them. Mike, or ‘Colonel,’ Murphy, having a whole- 
some dread of a British prison, was not one of the 
pioneers, and so he escaped the fate that befell his 
colleagues on their landing; but I ascertained from 
official sources that this terrible warrior was believed 
to have subsequently come over, and was at that time 
somewhere in Ireland, though no trace of him could 
be got. 

This piece of news stimulated me, and I resolved to 
try and run the enterprising gentleman to earth, par- 
ticularly as I heard from head-quarters that he was 
believed to have been the prime instigator of several 
outrages in which not only men, but women and 
children, had been sacrificed. For some time, how- 
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ever, I was unable to get any trace of him; but all 
this time I kept my eyes open, as the saying is, and 
waited for developments, 

One night—a cold, raw, blustering night, with sleet 
in the air, and a bitter, piercing wind Sweeping 
through the city of Glasgow—I was coming from 
the West End, and making my way against the wind 
along the Dumbarton Road. The hour being very 
late, not a soul wag stirring save a policeman or two 
and two or three wretched, drunken people who were 
staggering along Main Street. When I reached the 
foot of Main Street, where Argyle Street joing it and 
Stobcross, I noticed a group of men at the top of 
Washington Street, which runs down to the Broomie- 
law. There were five men altogether, and they 
seemed to be in a deep and earnest conversation. It 
was impossible, of course, to distinguish their faces, 
but I made out in the darkness that one man, at least, 
wore a soft felt hat, and had on what seemed like « 
cloak. Perhaps it was thig little fact that induced me 
to watch them, because otherwise there was nothing 
in their behaviour that was out of the ordinary, and 
three or four men standing at a street corner wag not 
an unusual sight; but somehow the soft felt hat and 
the cloak suggested Fenianism to my mind. This may 
Sound strange to those who are not aware that the 
Fenians who came over from the < States,’ breathing 
fire and slaughter against the British people, greatly 
affected the Yankee soft felt hat, notwithstanding 
that it made them very conspicuous; and not a few 
wore coats with capes to them, which gave the coat 
the appearance somewhat in the dark of a cloak. It 
can be understood, therefore, how, with my mind 
running upon Fenianism, these Little signs proved 
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suggestive. Anyway, I slipped into a doorway and 
watched. 

In a few minutes the men separated. Two crossed 
the road and went north, up Bishop Street; two went 
down Washington Street, that is to the south; and 
the fifth man went east along Argyle Street. The 
fellow who went east was the one who wore the soft 
felt hat and the coat with the cape, and from his bear- 
ing and walk I felt convinced that he had gone through 
a military training. Somehow or other, in conse- 
quence of this, [ grew more interested in him than in 
the others, and so I resolved to shadow him, and I got 
in his tracks. My great desire was to see his face, 
and at last I resolved to get ahead of him. I there- 
fore crossed the road to the other side; then I walked 
very rapidly, keeping a sharp look out to see that he 
did not turn up any of the side streets. When I had 
got some distance ahead I crossed again to his side, 
and came back so as to meet him. Unfortunately I 
was not able to get a very good view of his face, and 
I took good care he should not see mine, for I had 
drawn my hat down over my brow, and pulled my 
coat-collar up to my ears. I made out, however, that 
he had longish hair, wore a moustache, and a goatee- 
imperial, as the Americans call it. Suddenly stopping, 
I said— 

‘Excuse me, but can you tell me if I am going right 
for Stobcross ?” 

- ¢T don’t know,’ he growled, with an unmistakable 
Yankee twang; ‘I’m a stranger here.’ 

‘You don’t live in the neighbourhood, then ?’ 

‘No. Thank God, I don’t belong to this infernal 
country at all!’ he answered. 

‘You come from the States, I expect?’ I remarked. 
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‘Well, I guess I’ve been there. But Dll wish you 
good night, stranger, I’ve got a long way to go,’ and 
without another word he walked on. 

My object in speaking to him was to hear the sound 
of his voice, for a voice may be recognised many years 
after, whereas a face often changes so much: in a year 
or two as to be unrecognisable. No doubt he con- 
sidered himself a cautious, guarded man; but not 
only had he made himself conspicuous by his dregs, 
which had attracted my attention, but his expression, 
‘Thank God, I don’t belong to this infernal country 
at all!’ tended to still further develop my suspicion 
that he was in Glasgow on no legitimate business. 
I resolved, therefore, to try and find out something 
more about him, and so I turned and followed him. 

He held his way along Argyle Street until he reached 
Buchanan Street, which runs north. Up Buchanan 
Street he turned, and I still followed. Then he went 
along Cathedral Street until where it joins the Stirling 
Road. Then he suddenly disappeared, and I was sure 
he had gone into one of the houses. I waited for some 
time, and, as he did not reappear, I came to the con- 
clusion that he lodged somewhere about there, and, 
wondering to myself whether anything would ever 
come out of this little adventure, I went home. 

A week later, a policeman on night duty suddenly 
surprised four men in the dead of night in the act of 
placing a small keg, presumably of gunpowder, against 
the rear of the Royal xchange. He questioned them 
as to what they were doing, when one of the men 
drew a revolver and fired at the policeman. The shot 
failed to take effect, but another man immediately 
sprang forward and felled the policeman by a tremen- 
dous blow in the face. Then the same one or another 
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man kicked the policeman on the head, so that he 
became insensible. On his recovery his assailants, of 
course, had gone, and they had taken the kee with 
them. 

When the policeman, whose face and head bore 
testimony to his ill-usage, reported the affair, his story 
was looked upon as apocryphal; but he described one 
of the men as being somewhat short and thick set, 
having a military bearing, and wearing a soft felt hat. 
He had a moustache and goatee, and spoke with an 
American twang. When I heard this I was sure the 
story was true, and that the man described was the 
one I had shadowed and tracked to the Stirling Road. 
Two days later the story received confirmation by a 
letter sent to the chief, and written by the same hand 
which had written the other. It was worded thus :— 


‘The Colonel failed two nights ago, but he intends 
to do the job neatly next time. Keep a good look out, 
for there will be exciting times before long. 


‘Oup Harry.’ 


Now, whoever the writer was who chose to style 
himself ‘Old Harry,’ it was beyond question that he 
was behind the scenes, and knew what was going on. 
He was, in short, a traitor in the camp, and the 
Fenian camp was full of traitors. ‘Old Harry,’ it was 
clear, knew of the attempt on the Exchange, and it 
was not difficult to determine why the attempt had 
failed. Surprised by the policeman, one of the ruffians 
had so far forgotten himself as to fire a revolver, and 
fearing, no doubt, that the report would speedily bring 
assistance, they all made off without accomplishing 
their purpose. Strangely enough, the report was not 
heard, and had it not been for ‘Old Harry’s’ letter 
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the policeman’s story would have lacked corrobo- 
ration. 

For some weeks nothing occurred, and the scare, 
which had caused some alarm in Glasgow, was passing 
away when one morning the papers contained an 
account of an outrage in Manchester, and a plot to 
attack and seize Chester Castle. 

A few hours later we received an official notification 
of the outrage, and a statement to the effect that one 
of the men engaged in it—if not the leader of it—was 
Supposed to be aman known as ‘ The Colonel,’ whose 
name was Mike Murphy. It was believed that he 
had been guilty of many outrages, and was a very 
dangerous and bloodthirsty conspirator, whose arrest 
was to be effected as soon as possible. It was further 
stated that it was believed he had left for Glasgow. 
Then followed a description of him, and that descrip- 
tion tallied in every way with the man I myself had 
shadowed. I no longer doubted, therefore, that my 
man was the much-wanted Colonel, and I made up my 
mind to run him to earth. 

Let it not be supposed that I entered on the task 
with any feeling that it was to be an easy one. I had 
my orders to arrest the man if possible, and my duty 
would be to endeavour, to the best of my ability, to 
carry out my instructions. But I was perfectly well 
aware that all the Fenian leaders were desperate men 
playing a desperate game, and knowing, as they did, 
that capture meant a long term of penal servitude, 
they were not likely to fall easily into the net that 
was spread for them. Nevertheless, luck had so 
often seemed to favour me in other cases, that I 
was not without some hope—having regard to the 
strange chance by which I had met the ‘Colonel’ in 
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Argyle Street—that I might be favoured in this in- 
stance. 

The first step I took in pursuance of my quest was 
to repair to the neighbourhood where I had lost sight 
of him. Here I began to make very careful inquiries, 
and I found that the man I described was known to 
people round about, who had marked him at once as 
a stranger. At last I succeeded in discovering his 
lodgines, and I began to congratulate myself on the 
prospects of speedily bagging the bird. But, to use a 
common expression, I was counting my chickens before 
they were hatched. 

Lhe house in which the ‘ Colonel’ had been staying 
was kept by an Irishman and his wife named Mul- 
ligan; and though nothing was known against them, 
it was reasonable to assume that, if not actual Fenians, 
they must have Fenian leanings, and in harbouring 
Mike Murphy they were acquainted with his mission. 
Anyway, that was the assumption I went upon, and 
in presenting myself at the house I resolved to 
exercise great caution, and not let them suspect my 
calling. 

At the time of my visit Mulligan was out, but the 
‘missus’ was in. She was avery pronounced Irish- 
woman of a certain type, and spoke with a Tipperary 
brogue. 

‘Was it Colonel Murphy you was wanting®’ she 
said. ‘Shure, he hasn’t been here for a long time.’ 

‘Pm surprised to hear that,’ I remarked, ‘ because 
I had information from particular parties that I 
should find him here, and I have urgent business 
with him.’ 

‘Where do you come from ?’ she demanded abruptly. 

‘Well, that’s my affair.’ 
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‘Who sent you, then 9?’ 

‘That’s my affair also. I have very private business 
with him, and it’s most essential I should see him.’ 

‘Well, he’s not here, anyway,’ she remarked. 

‘But he was staying here ?’ 

‘Shure he was, but that was months aco.’ 

‘And has he not been here since 2” 

‘You had better come back,’ she answered, prevari- 
catingly, ‘when my husband Patrick’s in. He knows 
more about the Colonel than I do, and maybe he can 
give you some information.’ 

As I saw that nothing more was to be got out of 
the woman, I went away, feeling not a little satisfied 
that I had discovered one at least of the Colonel’s 
lodging-places. That evening I went back again and 
saw Patrick Mulligan, a low-browed, sullen-looking 
man, and, as I soon determined, as crafty as an old 
fox. Not all the arts and wiles I could bring to bear 
elicited anything from him, while he strove mighty 
hard to pump me as to the nature of my business. 

‘Then you can’t tell me where I’ll find the Colonel 2” 
I asked as I was about to take my leave. 

‘No; but I might try and find out, if you will tell 
me what you want with him.’ 

‘As it is a secret business,’ I answered, ‘I cannot do 
that. But you might tell me, anyway, if you think it 
likely that the Colonel will be coming back here.’ 

Here Mrs. Mulligan joined in. She had been 
listening to the conversation, and her whole manner 
expressed eager curiosity to know who I was and what 
I wanted. 

‘Oh, he may be coming back,’ she exclaimed, ‘ for 
he has left some of his things here.’ 

I saw her husband look savagely at her as she said 
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this, and as I took my departure I chuckled to myself, 
for it seemed to me I was in a fair way to find out 
something more about the Colonel than these people 
were likely to tell me. 

For many days and nights I had the Mulligans’ 
house watched. Sometimes I kept watch myself; at 
others I placed a plain clothes policeman on duty, or 
my own assistant, whom I shall refer to as ‘ Jim.’ 
He was a young man, silent as the grave when he 
liked, sharp-eyed, truthful, and bold, and yet some- 
what lacking in perception and the power to argue 
inferentially. Nevertheless, he was a good fellow, 
much attached to me, and I reposed great confidence 
in him. 

It was about a fortnight after I had instituted this 
system of espionage that Jim rushed into my place 
one night and told me that a cab had driven up to the 
Mulligans’ door; that Mulligan himself alighted from 
the cab, which presumably he had been to fetch. He 
disappeared into the house, reappearing soon carrying 
a large portmanteau on his shoulders, which he de- 
posited on the top of the cab. Then he went back 
to the house, and soon returned with more luggage ; 
and finally, Mrs. Mulligan emerged, dressed for a jour- 
ney, and bearing a handbag, various small packages, 
rugs, &c. Then her husband wished her good-bye, 
and she drove off in the cab, which was followed by 
the faithful Jim. The cab drew up at the central 
station, and Mrs. Mulligan took a through ticket wid 
Greenock by what is known as the boat train for 
Dublin. Having ascertained so much, Jim raced round 
to my place to give me the news. 

I saw immediately the necessity of following the 
lady, for the conclusion I arrived at was that the 
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luzgage she was taking away was the ‘Colonel’s,’ and 
no doubt she was acting under instructions. It may 
be asked, why didn’t Mulligan himself go? And to 
that there is a perfect answer. I had reason to know 
that he was not in ignorance of the fact that the atten- 
tion of the police had been directed to him; and as, 
in those days, to be even remotely suspected of a 
connection with Fenianism was to bring one’s self into 
the unpleasant position of having one’s every move- 
ment noted and chronicled, he was aware how neces- 
sary 1t was to be exceedingly cautious. As he was in 
constant employment absence would have aroused 
Suspicion, and so he had deputed the wife to do the 
business. But though Mr. Mulligan did know that 
he had been an object of interest on the part of 
the Law’s representatives, he did not know how tho- 
roughly he had been kept in sight, and his goings out 
and comings in duly noted, or he would not have 
allowed his wife to depart as she did. 

As I was too late that night to get the train to 
Greenock in time for the Dublin boat, or to Stranraer, 
in time for the Belfast boat, I at once telegraphed to 
Dublin, giving a description of the woman, and re- 
questing that she might be watched. And the follow- 
ing morning I started off, vid Stranraer and Belfast, 
and that evening I reached Dublin, having my assistant 
Jim with me. 

On arrival I learned that Mrs. Mulligan had been 
met at the wharf by a young and handsome woman, 
and the two had driven on a car with the luggage to 
the house of a grocer, named Timothy Rooke, who 
resided in Lower Abbey Street. Rooke had kept a 
grocer’s shop there for many years, and was supposed 
to be a respectable man. At any rate, the police knew 
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nothing against him, and he had never been suspected 
of being associated either directly or indirectly with 
the Fenians. He was a married man, with two 
daughters and a son, all of whom assisted in the shop, 
where a considerable business was done. 

This information rather puzzled me, and for a little 
while I was inclined to think that I was wrong about 
Mrs. Mulligan. But I soon dismissed that idea, and 
felt sure that something was in the wind. A person 
in Mrs. Mulligan’s station in life did not usually travel 
with such a quantity of luggage, for, be it remembered, 
her husband was a time-keeper at a foundry, and his 
wages were twenty-eight shillings a week. Now, not 
only had Mrs. Mulligan travelled first-class all the way, 
but she had luggage enough for two people. I was, 
therefore, perfectly justified in harbouring a suspicion 
that something was in the wind. I was curious, of 
course, to learn who the ‘ young and handsome woman’ 
was who had met Mrs. Mulligan at the steamboat 
wharf, and who I soon discovered was a guest at the 
house of Timothy Rooke. We found that Mr. Rooke 
kept a servant wench, who occasionally went out on 
errands, and I put Jim on to interview this young 
woman. He succeeded one evening in meeting her 
as she was returning home, and by certain arts and 
wiles, of which Jim was a master where young women 
were concerned, he got her to enter into conversation 
with him. She proved, however, to be rather dull- 
witted, and certainly not disposed to be communi- 
cative, though she told Jim this much in answer to a 
direct question. The young and handsome woman 
was called Mrs. O’Connor, and she had only just come 
from America, but she knew nothing about her beyond 
that. 
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This piece of information only served to strengthen 
my suspicions, and I had an instinctive feeling that 
Mrs. O’Connor—if that was her real name—was a 
Fenian emissary. At any rate, I was resolved, by 
hook or by crook, to get to the bottom of the mystery. 
My main object, of course, was to get on the track of 
Mike Murphy, alias the Colonel, but through the 
Mulligans I had already struck a trail, and I hoped it 
would lead me to his hiding-place. I was informed at 
the Castle that he was very much wanted indeed, and 
that a long list of very black crimes were booked 
against him. He was believed, on very good grounds, 
to have been the instigator, or to have taken part in, 
many desperate outrages in which property had been 
destroyed and people maimed and killed. The police 
had succeeded in obtaining a likeness of this man, and 
T had no difficulty in recognising in it the man whom 
Thad met and shadowed one night in Glasgow. There 
was no longer any doubt, therefore, that I had actually 
spoken to, and been face to face with, the mysterious 
Colonel. The question was, where was he then? The 
opinion was that he was either in Liverpool or had 
returned to America. The reason he was supposed 
to be in Liverpool was that he had last been seen 
there. But when I asked if it was not likely he had 
come to Ireland, I was laughed at contemptuously. 
It wasn’t possible, they said. Every entrance into the 
country had been so carefully watched and guarded 
that a proscribed mouse couldn’t have entered without 
_ its being known. Now, had it not been for Mrs. Mulli- 
gan’s journey to Dublin, I might have been influenced 
by this opinion. As it was, I could not help thinking 
that Mrs. Mulligan’s journey had some connection 
with the Colonel, and so I resolved to take my own 
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course and endeavour to have all the credit of tracking 
him down. 

For some time my vigils were unrewarded, until one 
evening, as it was growing dusk, I saw Mrs. Mulligan 
and Mrs. O’Connor emerge from Rooke’s grocery store 
carrying a large parcel. They walked for a little dis- 
tance, then hailed a jaunting car, on which they took 
their seats. I began to fear that I should lose sight of 
them as I could not get another car then, but after 
running for about fifty yards I succeeded in obtaining 
one, and I told my driver to follow the first car, which 
he did, with the result that I found myself in Phoenix 
Park. Still following the other car we crossed nearly 
the entire length of the park until the leading car 
stopped near the Knockmaroon gate on the south- 
western side. I was too far off to see anything, as it 
was now dark, but I knew by the sounds it had stopped. 
Of course I stopped my man, and alighting, I told him 
to wait. I felt unusually excited for me, for I am not, 
and never was, of an excitable temperament. But 
somehow I could not help thinking I was on the eve 
of a discovery, and I regretted much that Jim was not 
with me, but, being very tired, he had gone to his 
lodgings to get a sleep. Keeping on the soft turf and 
beneath the trees, I moved silently along for some 
distance until I made out that the two women I had 
followed and a man were standing neara tree. The 
man had his arm round the waist of Mrs. O’Connor, 
and though I could not distinguish his face, his 
figure, height, and style of dress, convinced me he was 
none other than the mysterious Colonel, and I felt sure 
that Mrs. O’Connor was his wife. 

For a little while I was undecided what todo. I 
could not think of letting my man go now that I had 
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got in touch with him, and my first impulse was to 
follow him when he left the woman; but this gave way 
to another, and the other was to seize him. I must 
own that this was not a wise step under the circum- 
stances, but I allowed my eagerness and zeal to out- 
weigh my discretion, And I thought of the two 
carmen, and that by calling upon them in the Queen’s 
name they would help me to convey the Colonel back 
to Dublin. However, as was soon proved, I reckoned 
without my host. Pulling out a pair of handcuffs, I 
made a dash for the Colonel, and as I did go one of 
the women uttered a cry of fear, and the Colonel him- 
self blew a whistle, which was the signal for four or 
five men to appear. They must have been lying in 
wait beneath the trees, and there is little doubt they 
formed the Colonel’s body-guard. What followed was 
very much like a nightmare. I found myself engaged 
in a desperate struggle, in which long odds were pitted 
against me. The struggle was short, sharp, and severe. 
I had nothing but Nature’s weapons to defend myself 
with, and they did not avail much against half-a-dozen 
furious men. Suddenly I felt a sharp, stinging sensa- 
tion in the head; I was conscious of reeling and stag- 
gering, then ensued a blank. A tremendous blow on 
the head with either a cudgel or a life-preserver had 
knocked me senseless. I must have lain in that con- 
dition for some hours, and when reason returned a 
drizzling rain was falling, and I was soaked. to. the 
skin. I felt weak and faint—as well I might do—for 
I subsequently discovered that I had lost a great deal 
of blood. Pulling myself together, I rose to my feet, 
and, pursuing my way in a dazed sort of condition, I 
managed to reach a constabulary barracks near the 
entrance to the park. 
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The wound in my head was so severe that I had to 
get it stitched up by the police surgeon. The pain of 
this, however, was nothing as compared with my mor- 
tification at my failure, which I attributed to my own 
stupidity. The story I told was I had been surprised 
and attacked by a party of men, not one of whom I 
could identify again, which was true, for I hadn’t seen 
a single face that I could recognise. After this little 
adventure I resolved to be more careful, and I also 
resolved to have the Colonel, though I had to follow 
him all over the world. 

Of course I took Jim into my confidence and told 
him what had happened. He was much concerned, 
and urged me strongly to make the circumstances 
known at head-quarters. This I declined to do. Per- 
haps I was wrong, but I could take no note of that. 
I had suffered a severe defeat, and I felt I should 
never rest until I had wiped the defeat out with a 
great victory, or was dead. Jim seemed quite unable 
to grasp the situation, and said he was certain we 
should never take the Colonel, and that it was a waste 
of time to try. This only made me more determined, 
for opposition always aroused my combativeness. 
Although Jim stuck to his opinion—for which I did 
not blame him—he agreed to carry out my instructions, 
and they were to use every endeavour to scrape ac- 
quaintance with Rooke’s servant, and by means of 
bribes and presents induce her to play the spy for us 
in the house. | 

Although I suffered a good deal with my head, I 
never relaxed my vigilance for a moment, and I was 
fortunate in being able to secure apartments in an 
upper flat on the side of the street opposite Rooke’s 
shop, and from this coign of vantage I was enabled to 
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observe the goings out and comings in of the two 
women in whom I was then interested—that is, Mrs. 
O’Connor and Mrs. Mulligan. The former well de- 
served to bestyled handsome. Her hair and eyes were 
dark as a raven’s plume. She had a brilliant com- 
plexion and the most perfect features. There was a 
dash and style about her, too, which seemed to suggest 
the American ; or else they had been acquired by long 
residence in America. She and Mrs. Mulligan went 
out much together, and whenever they went out I 
shadowed them. But their jauntings were confined 
to shopping, walks, or visits, and I began to almost 
despair of accomplishing my purpose. 

In the meantime, however, Jim had been playing 
his role with a fair amount of success. He had struck 
up an acquaintance with Ellen Maguire—that was the 
servant’s name—and had found out that she had a 
weakness for sweets and pastry, and he was not slow 
to indulge it. Whether the girl thought that Jim was 
making love to her or not, I don’t know, nor did I 
consider it my duty to inquire. I have always acted 
on the principle that the end justifies the means, at 
any rate in criminal cases, for it is very certain that, 
if some deception was not practised at times, great 
criminals would often escape. 

At length Jim was enabled to report to me that he 
had learned from his young woman, as he called her, 
that Mrs. O’Connor was an Irishwoman by birth, but 
had lived in America for many years, and she had come 
over to see her husband, who was in Dublin. That 
was the extent of Ellen Maguire’s knowledge. It was 
not much, but it served to strengthen my conviction, 
if it needed strengthening, that Mrs. O’Connor was the 
wife of the Colonel, and her true name was Murphy. 
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One evening I saw Mrs. O’Connor go out alone, and 
T at once shadowed her. She went as far as Sackville 
Street, then crossed over and promenaded up and 
down before the Post Office, glancing up every now 
and then at the great clock in front of the office, so 
that I came to the conclusion that she had an appoint- 
ment. Nor was I wrong, for in a little while a man 
joined her. He was a little man, dressed in a monkey- 
jacket, and wearing a pot hat. I saw him hand her a 
note, and they talked together for nearly half-an-hour. 
I would have given ten pounds to have known the 
contents of that note, but, as that was not practical, I 
resolved to follow the gentleman in the monkey-jacket 
and pot-hat, thinking that nothing would be lost in 
knowing where he came from. 

He went south, crossing the Liffey by O’Connell 
Bridge, then turning west along the quays until he 
turned south again and reached the neighbourhood of 
Christchurch, where he loitered about for some little 
time near a narrow court. Presently he was joined by 
two other men, and after a few minutes’ conversation 
the two proceeded up the court, while the third re- 
mained, evidently on the watch. In about ten minutes 
five other men came up, one after the other, and on 
getting some order from my man they passed up the 
court, and at last he himself went, and I saw him 
enter an empty house in the court. I could no longer 
doubt that a secret meeting for some unlawful purpose 
was being held, and as fast as I could go I made my 
way to the police station in Lower Castle Yard, which 
fortunately was not far off. Here I made known 
what I had seen, and secured the services of five of the 
stalwart constables for which Dublin is famous. It is 
doubtful if any police in the world can beat the Dublin 
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men in physique. In less than half an hour from the 
time of my leaving the court I was back again with 
my little army. Peeping through the keyhole of the 
door of the house we saw that there was a light at the 
end of the passage. We knocked at the door, and 
instantly the light was extinguished. Again we 
knocked, but got no response. It might have been 
a tomb judging by the silence. Then one of the 
stalwart policemen put his ponderous shoulders to 
the door, gave a great heave and a shove. The bar- 
rier gave way, and we were in the passage. This 
done, we heard the scufile of feet, and voices speaking 
in whispers. The policemen’s lanterns were turned 
on, and we proceeded to the back room of the house, 
where all the men I had scen enter were congregated. 

As they could give no satisfactory reason for their 
being there we placed them under arrest. At first 
they made some show of resistance, but, recognising 
the overwhelming odds against them, they submitted, 
and we hurried them off first of all to the Castle, two 
of our men being told off to thoroughly search the 
premises. We found that each man had a loaded 
revolver, and if they had only had the courage to use 
them, there is little doubt they could have kept us at 
bay, and probably have sent some of us out of the 
world. But they were so taken aback by our unex- 
pected entrance that their presence of mind forsook 
them. 

What was of more importance to us we found, not 
only on the person of the men themselves but in the 
empty house, secreted under the flooring of the back 
room, a number of most compromising documents, 
which proved that all the men were Fenians, and were 
engaged in a conspiracy which had for its object the 
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rescue of certain notorious ruffians, who were at that 
moment confined in a London gaol. 

It was now an absolute certainty that Mrs. O’Connor 
was a Fenian agent, and was in communication with 
the Fenians, and all my energies were directed to 
trying to discover the Colonel, whose wife I felt sure 
she was. By this time Jim had obtained such in- 
fluence over Ellen Maguire that, acting on my advice, 
he began to sound her as to her willingness to procure 
some of Mrs. O’Connov’s letters, if possible. Ofcourse, 
certain valuable coins of her Majesty’s realm were 
dangled, so to speak, before the young woman’s eyes, 
and the bait proved too much for her. She promised 
to do what she could, and in a few days she placed in 
Jim’s hands a bundle of letters, and though, of course, 
we did not know then whether they were of any value 
to us or not, Jim gave her several gold coins repre- 
senting a larger sum than probably she had ever pos- 
sessed before in the whole course of her life. 

We spent that night in going through the letters, 
and very soon all doubt of Mrs. O’Connor being the 
person I suspected her to be was removed. The bulk 
of the letters were from Murphy, who signed himself 
your ‘ Affectionate,’ ‘Your loving,’ ‘Your devoted 
husband,’ and addressed her as ‘ My sweet wife,’ ‘ My 
heart’s desire,’ and by many other such endearing ex- 
pressions. He had been regularly corresponding with 
her, and though a good many of his communications 
were couched in terms that were to us unintelligible, it 
was clear that he was engaged in Fenianism up to the 
hilt. We also learned that, as I suspected, Mrs. Mulli- | 
gan had been deputed to bring his luggage over, so 
that his wife might have it under her charge, and in 
one of the letters he instructed her to hold herself in 
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readiness to leave the country ‘on receiving the sign,’ 
whatever that might be. But what was of more value 
to me at that moment was that the correspondence 
revealed to me the Colonel’s address, which was at 
Bray. His wife, who was evidently devoted to him, 
had unwittingly betrayed him by the fact of preservine 
correspondence which she ought to have destroyed. 

The following morning, in good time, I and Jim and 
four plain clothes men went by train to Bray. I was 
determined that this time I would not be overcome, as 
I was in Phoenix Park, and, apart from my colleagues, 
I was provided with a stout oaken staff that, power- 
fully wielded, was capable of great execution. 

Planting my men in certain positions, I sent Jim 
forward to reconnoitre, and he ascertained from a 
servant who was cleaning the door-step that the only 
person living in the house, besides her mistress and 
master and their daughters, was an invalid priest, the 
Rey. Patrick Doolan. 

‘We are off the scent again,’ said Jim with mournful 
mien, ‘and you might as well try to catch a shadow as 
the Colonel.’ 

I smiled at this, for I thought to myself that the 
task would not be quite so difficult as that. Then 
giving my men certain instructions, I proceeded to 
the house and inquired if the Rev. Patrick Doolan 
lived there. I was informed that he did, and on my 
stating that I should like to see him, the servant said 
that he was not up, but she would take him my name. 
I inquired which room he slept in, and she told me. 

‘Very well,’ said I; ‘Tl go up to him. He’ll know 
me when he sees me,’ and without further parley I 
proceeded upstairs, and tapped on the rev. Father’s 
door, ‘Come in,’ cried a, voice, and I entered, and for 
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a moment I certainly thought I had made a mistake, 
as I saw a benign-looking and clean-shaved priest 
sitting at a small desk writing. He looked at me with 
some astonishment for a few seconds, then said— 

‘Pray, sir, who are you, and what do you want?’ 

His voice betrayed him, while his altered face had 
deceived me. I recognised the voice as that of the 
man I[ had accosted in Argyle Street, Glasgow. 

‘Well, Colonel,’ I answered, ‘or, to give you your 
right name, Mike Murphy, I want you.’ 

In an instant his benign expression gave place to 
one of desperate fierceness, and, opening the lid of the 
desk, he drew out a revolver, sprang to his feet, and 
fired; but he was unnerved, and his aim was so far 
from true that the bullet struck the wall a yard at 
least to the right of me. I did not give him time to 
fire again, but, springing forward, I brought my oak 
stick down on his arm, disabling it so that he dropped 
the weapon. Nevertheless, he struggled desperately 
to get away, but with his useless arm he was at a 
disadvantage, and I succeeded in handcuffing him, 
while all the time his language was such as to have 
caused the blood in a real priest’s veins to have 
curdled. His pluck and bounce oozed away when he 
found he was captured, and he gave vent to groans 
and sighs. We conveyed him to Dublin, and very 
soon had him safely lodged in the Bridewell. 

The capture of this man, and of the other fellows 
whom by a mere chance I had unearthed, was a severe 
blow to Fenianism. Both Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. 
Mulligan were arrested, but as nothing definite could 
be brought against them, it was deemed judicious to 
discharge them after a week’s detention. The beau- 
tifal Mrs. Murphy alias O’Connor was distracted 
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when she knew her husband had been taken, and I 
could not help but pity her, and I wondered whether 
she knew what a desperate ruffian he was. When he 
was brought to trial a terrible indictment was framed 
against him, and he only escaped the gallows by the 
skin of his teeth. His sentence was penal servitude 
for life. 
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OnE summer’s day—it was in the middle of July, I 
remember—being in Edinburgh, and having a few 
hours on.my hands, I turned into the National Gal- 
lery to have a look at the paintings, for I have always 
had a sneaking regard for the fine arts, notwith- 
standing that the greater part of my life has been 
spent in unravelling mysteries of crime. I had 
sauntered leisurely through the galleries, and at last 
stopped before a magnificent landscape. It represented 
a scene in the wonderful English lake-land, although 
the painter of it was a Scotch artist of considerable 
eminence. It was considered one of the masterpieces 
of the Exhibition, and had attracted considerable 
attention. A crowd had gathered round the picture, 
and as I could not view it as I wished at that moment 
I sank down on one of the velvet ottomans in the 
centre of the room, glad enough indeed to rest, for I 
felt tired and hot, and longed, in spite of my love for 
pictures, to be on some breezy mountain top, or in 
some shady woodland vale, where gurgling water 
alone broke the stillness, and where the air was heavy 
with the perfume of a thousand woodland scents. In 
short, I was rather in a dreamy mood, and my dreams 
were certainly pleasant, for they were of the woods 
and vales, and running water and bird song, and for 
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the time being I forgot the sternness of life and the 
wickedness of human nature. It does one good to live 
in an ideal world occasionally, if only for a brief half- 
hour, and to become oblivious of the fret and passion 
and worry of our daily lives. 

The blissful sense of repose that stole over me was 
probably begotten by the splendid canvas, on which 
the artist, with the cunning hand of a master, seemed 
to have placed a piece of real nature. There was a 
lake of infinite clearness, and craggy heights crowned 
with beeches, oaks, birches, larches, and other wood- 
land trees; and the whole picture was filled with that 
rich, warm colouring peculiar to the English lake dis- 
trict. I think I must have dozed, for I fancied I was 
lying on the banks of a meandering stream in which 
lowing kine stood knee-deep, while the susurrus of 
the passing zephyrs made a low sweet melody that 
wooed to forgetfulness of all life’s ills. 

Presently, not suddenly, but as it seemed to me very 
gradually, there came into my dream a stately woman 
upon whom I found myself gazing as if some strange 
fascination had drawn my attention to her. She wag 
not handsome, nor was she ugly—far from it. She 
had a very womanly face, by that I mean that it was 
utterly without any masculine characteristics. She 
had soft grey eyes that moved one to pity by reason 
of the unutterable expression of sorrow that filled 
them. The features were fairly regular, but the mouth 
was a trifle too large, and quite lacking in those indi- 
cations of firmness which mark a person of will and 
strength of mind. The merest tyro in the art of de- 
fining character by the face would not have hesitated 
to have pronounced her a weak woman, easily led, and 
with a tendency to hysteria, She had a fine figure 
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and a stately carriage, and she carried her head with 
a good deal of grace and dignity. In age she was 
over fifty, though tolerably well preserved; but her 
hair, of which she had a great quantity, was profusely 
streaked with grey. Her dress, I noted, was of that 
order which is generally described as ‘ shabby genteel.’ 
Her gown had been very good at some far-off time, 
and the long mantle that covered it might, at some 
period of its existence, have enveloped the figure of a 
duchess. After that it had probably found its way to 
a second-hand clothes seller, and then passed into the 
possession of the lady who now wore it. In fact, it 
had been exceedingly handsome and rich, and origi- 
nally it might have cost a hundred guineas or more. 
Now, however, it was faded; its lustre had gone, its 
edges were frayed, and it seemed to suggest that its 
owner, while trying to keep up the outward semblance 
of a lady, suffered from the pinch of poverty. 

Such was the person of my dream, which was a 
waking dream, for the woman was an actual reality, 
and was one of the crowd that still surged round the 
wonderful landscape. She had dawned upon me, as I 
have said, almost like a vision, for on sitting down I 
had fallen into that dazed state which often comes 
upon one when he is fatigued, and the weather is hot, 
and the atmosphere oppressive. The reason that my 
attention was particularly attracted to this person 
was, as I think, on account of her commanding pre- 
sence, and the air of genteel poverty that seemed to 
surround her. Then I found myself resting on my 
elbow on the soft cushion, and languidly speculating 
as to what her particular walk in life might be; to 
what rank of society did she belong. She might, by 
her dignified bearing, have been a lady by birth and 
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breeding, upon whom evil days had fallen, and that 
sad, wistful look in her face seemed to corroborate 
that idea, And while Iso lolled and speculated I saw 
a young man of about two or three-and-twenty move 
up to her and speak to her, and she answered him, as 
it seemed to me, by a look and sign. 

There was one thing that struck me ag being very 
peculiar, having regard to the heat of the weather. 
This young man wore a coat with a large cape attached 
to it, the cape falling down and covering hig hands. 
He was a slouching young man too, with a rakish air, 
and dissipation writ somewhat large in his face. It 
was a face that spoke very plainly of beer, cheap cigars, 
and late hours. 

‘I wonder,’ I thought to myself, ‘if that is the poor 
woman’s son? If so, her sorrowful expression is ac- 
counted for, for he is not a nice young man; he has 
not a kindly disposition. I can imagine him kicking 
a cat to death, and setting two dogs to worry each 
other until their flesh hung in shreds, while he gloated 
over the sight. I can imagine, if his mother reproved 
him, his turning fiercely upon her, and telling her to 
go to the devil.’ 

Such were my musings as my eyes followed him as 
he moved amongst the throng of people, until he 
stopped by the side of an elegantly-dressed lady, who 
was examining the landscape through a pair of gold- 
framed, long-handled eye-glasses. And then I saw, or 
thought I saw, his hand slide into her pocket, In an 
instant I was aroused from my dreamy languor, and 
all my professional faculties were awake. ‘That young 
man,’ I thought, ‘is a pickpocket.’ And yet I could 
not be quite sure that I had seen his hand go into the 
lady’s pocket; but the use of his long cape was now 
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very apparent to me. It was worn specially to mask 
the movements of his hand. 

In a few moments he shuffled away. Then I went 
up ot the lady, and said to her in a low tone— 

‘Madame, excuse me; but will you please to feel in 
your pocket, and tell me if you have lost anything.’ 

Hastily she dived her hand into her pocket, then 
drew out a purse and a gold-mounted scent-bottle, and 
with a triumphant smile said— 

‘No; I haven’t lost anything. Why?’ 

I must say I felt a little crestfallen, and, for once at 
any rate, I think I displayed some confusion. 

‘Pardon me,’ I answered, ‘but I thought I saw a 
young man who was standing near you just now 
attempt to pick your pocket.’ 

‘It was only an attempt then,’ she returned, ‘and I 
was certainly not conscious of it. Ihad only my purse 
and scent-bottle in my pocket, and here they are.’ 

‘Then I have been mistaken,’ J murmured. 

‘Yes; you have been mistaken, obviously,’ she re- 
marked, as it seemed to me, sarcastically, as though 
she considered that I had been officious in speaking 
to her. . 

Now I was not indisposed to admit the possibility 
of my having been mistaken; but against the proba- 
bility I should have lain long odds. My powers of 
observation are naturally keen, and long training has 
made them keener. Then when I began to reason the 
matter out, the slouching, dissipated youth, with his 
long cape, was in my mind the very type of the pro- 
fessional pickpocket. Somehow, however, I did not 
like to think evil of the sorrowful-faced woman to 
whom I had seen him speak. Of course, I admit that 
was mere sentiment on my part; so you see, good 
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reader, even a detective may have his weak and senti- 
mental moments at times. 

It would have been contrary to my habits, as well 
as an outrage on my professional instincts, if I had 
not resolved to take some steps to prove beyond doubt 
that I was wrong or right. I had kept my eye upon 
both the woman and the young man, and I shadowed 
them as they moved about. That they were connected 
in some way was certain, for I saw him put his arm 
familiarly through hers, and they sauntered along, 
stopping now and again to gaze at a picture, but there 
was nothing in their movements to excite suspicion. 
I came at once to the conclusion that they were mother 
and son, and I tried to believe that, if the young man 
really was what I took him to be, his mother was igno- 
rant of it. But as against this I could not forget that 
I had seen him speak to her as I lolled on the settee, 
and she had given him a look which was opposed to 
the idea of her being innocent. Any way, I felt deter- 
mined to know a little more about these people, though 
it might put me to some trouble, and cost some time. 

After a while they were joined by a man, who had 
apparently just come in, and the three stood together 
and conversed in low tones. 

The man was rather tall, but had a stoop. He was 
a sickly man, with a cadaverous face, and dark rims 
under the eyes; he wore a thick moustache, but no 
beard or whiskers. His general appearance was sug- 
gestive of a decayed gentleman’s servant, or a fifth-rate 
actor down on his luck. 

He was heated and a little flushed, as though he 
had been walking hard, and as he took off his hat to 
wipe the perspiration from his forehead, I noted that 
he was bald-headed. 
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The same shabby genteelness that characterised the 
woman was conspicuous also in him. He wore button 
boots that were down at heels. The bottoms of his 
trousers were frayed, and his tightly-fitting frock coat 
had a shiny, greasy appearance as if from long wear. 
He was very tidy about the neck, with a perfectly 
clean collar and a red necktie held by a bone ring. 
He wore an old kid glove on his left hand, but his 
right hand was bare, and I saw that he had a signet- 
ring on his little finger. 

My interest in this family deepened. The position 
I assigned to the man was that of husband to the 
woman, and I deemed it a bounden duty on my part 
to ascertain if they were worthy and honest citizens. 

They stood and talked for about ten minutes, and 
the man seemed to fall into a state of perplexity of 
thought, for he pulled his moustache, bit his lips, and 
occasionally fixed his eyes on vacancy. At last they 
all moved away, the woman walking between the two 
men. They walked down the gallery, and went out, 
and of course I followed. When they got outside they 
stopped, and with their heads together once more had 
a confab, till at last they walked off towards Princes 
Street, where they hailed a’bus going to the Hay- 
market, and got into it, and I rode in the same *bus, 
mounting to the roof. 

When the ’bus reached the bottom of Princes Street 
they alighted, and the three walked past the Caledonian 
Railway Station. I continued to follow them, taking 
care not to draw their attention upon me. Presently 
they turned up a narrow street, and half-way down 
entered a side doorway that led to the stair of an 
apartment over a little grocer’s shop. I waited for 
some time, and as they did not come out again I con- 
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eluded that they lived there. So I entered the shop 
ostensibly to make a trifling purchase, and was served 
by a woman. 

‘Can you tell me the name of the people who live 
over this shop» I asked. 

‘Oh, yes; they are my tenants, and they call them- 
selves Mr. and Mrs. Wilkie.’ 

‘Is the young man their son ?? 

‘Yes. I believe so.’ 

‘What does Mr. Wilkie do ?? 

‘Well, he doesn’t do anything that I know of. He 
has only been here about six weeks, and he told me 
when he came that he had enough to live on, but his 
son was out of a situation, though he hoped to get 
him something to do shortly.’ 

I did not think it prudent to make further inquiries 
in that quarter just then, but what I had heard only 
served to confirm my suspicions that there was some- 
thing fishy about the people. 

That evening I made inquiries amongst some of my 
colleagues as to whether their attention had been 
drawn to the Wilkies, and I mentioned my suspicions. 
I was informed, however, that there was nothing 
known against them; but, strangely enough, during 
the last few weeks there had been a good many com- 
plaints about a gang of pickpockets who had been 
carrying on operations in various parts of the town. 
But though the police had been unusually vigilant 
they had not succeeded in capturing the thieves. On 
hearing this I had an intuitive feeling that I had struck 
the trail of the criminals, and I determined to prove 
myself right or wrong. 

For the next few days business engagements pre- 
vented my giving any attention to the interesting © 
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Wilkie family, but having leisure on my hands at last I 
set to work to become better acquainted with them. I 
found that the young man was, as his face indicated, 
given to dissipation, and the elder one was an idle 
vagabond, who spent half his day in bed. I had 
managed to learn a good deal from their landlady, who 
had no suspicion that they were not honest, although 
she had not a very high opinion of them generally. 
She got her rent regularly, however, and that was the 
main consideration with her, but she spoke severely 
about the man, because, she said, that he abused his 
wife, whom she described as ‘a quiet lady-like body, 
with some sorrow-on her mind.’ As regards the 
young man, the landlady said that he was ‘a good- 
for-nothing lout.’ 

The views which the landlady thus expressed only 
served to still further strengthen my belief that the 
men got their living dishonestly. They were probably 
not criminals of a very dangerous character, but they 
preyed upon society I was sure, and it was necessary, 
therefore, that they should be brought to book. As 
to what their past record was I had no means then of 
ascertaining, nor could I find out where they had come 
from. And as suspicion was not proof, it followed, of 
course, that I could not legally arrest them, and must 
seek for some tangible evidence of their guilt before 
putting the machinery of the law in motion against 
them. This evidence, however, was soon forthcoming. 
One Saturday evening I saw the two men leave their 
lodgings, and I shadowed them. They went, first of. 
all, into the Caledonian Railway Station, but, after 
loitering about for some time in an apparently aimless 
way, they left, and took their way up Princes Street, 
which, on a Saturday night, is always very much 
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crowded. They stood for a time at the corner of a 
street surveying the passers-by until, at last, they hur- 
riedly exchanged words together and separated. Not 
being ubiquitous, I could not, of course, follow them 
both, and I therefore decided to bestow my attention 
on the young man. I saw at once that he had spotted 
game in the shape of two well-dressed women, who 
were strolling leisurely along. They stopped at last 
at a draper’s window, and then the young man sidled 
up to them, but I could not be sure whether he had 
put his hand into the pocket of one of them or not, for 
there was a crowd round the window, and the cape 
that he wore covered his movements. When they 
moved away I went up to them, and asked them hur- 
riedly if they had lost anything from their pockets. 
Each dived her hand into her pocket immediately, and 
stated that she had not lost anything. 

For a moment I was inclined to think that I might, 
after all, be mistaken in the character of the young 
man, but it was only for a moment. Some feeling 
that I cannot describe told me that I was right, 
although on two occasions now, when I had fancied I 
had seen the fellow put his hand into a lady’s pocket, 
inquiry had proved that I was mistaken—that is, the 
lady had not lost anything. 

‘Perhaps,’ thought I, ‘the youngster is at present 
only a tyro in the art, and his attempts have been 
failures.’ 

While speaking to the two ladies I had managed to 
keep him in sight, and I saw him rejoin his father, 
and from the smile of satisfaction on the elder man’s 
face, I was sure that he had madeahaul. Asa police- 
man happened to be standing near by, I enlisted his 
Services, and told him to keep an eye on the father, 
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while I shadowed the son. In a few minutes the men 
went into a public-house and had a drink, and as I 
had followed them, I saw the elder man pay for the 
drink with a sovereign, which strengthened my opinion 
that he had made a haul. Having refreshed them- 
selves, they started forth again, separating as soon as 
they got outside. The policeman was on the alert, 
and so I shadowed the son again, and presently I saw 
him get into the wake of an elderly lady, who carried 
a very handsome satchel in her hand, and was dressed 
in costly attire, which suggested the strong probability 
that she might have a well-lined purse in her pocket. 
Young Wilkie was, no doubt, of this opinion, for he 
followed her like her shadow, until at last, attracted 
by the brilliantly-lighted window of a fruiterer’s shop, 
she stopped to admire the tempting display. That 
was the enterprising young gentleman’s opportunity. 
He placed himself alongside of her, and I saw a sug- 
gestive movement of the part of the cape that masked 
his right hand. I waited until he had moved away; 
then with a skip and a jump I pounced upon him, 
throwing him into a state of utter bewilderment and 
amazement. At my feet something dropped, and while 
I held him firmly by the collar I stooped and picked 
up a bulky purse he had thrown to the ground. 

‘Madam,’ I called out to the lady, ‘come here, 
please. You have been robbed.’ 

She came at once in a state of excitement, and ex- 
claimed, as she withdrew her hand from her pocket— 

‘Yes, I have lost my purse, and it contains a large 
sum of money.’ | 

‘Don’t alarm yourself, I said. ‘The purse is safe, 
but you must accompany me to the station.’ 

At first she was reluctant to do this, and wanted 
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me to hand her the purse, but I told her I could not 
do so until the fellow had been charged. She there- 
fore said she would drive to the station in a cab. As 
a great crowd had collected I called another cab, and 
shoved my man into it, and I don’t know that I ever 
had to deal with a more miserable poltroon in my life. 
He whined, howled, begged for mercy, and whined 
again, telling me that it was his first offence, and if I 
would let him go he would never do such a thing 
again. Of course I was deaf to his entreaties, and I 
felt sure that he was a cunning and thoroughly de- 
praved young scoundrel. 

On arriving at the station I was agreeably surprised 
to find that the lad’s father had already been arrested. 
The policeman had caught him flagrante delicto also, 
and on being searched no less a sum than eight pounds 
nine and sevenpence was found upon him, besides a 
purse containing memoranda and some address cards 
belonging to the lady whom the fellow had just robbed 
when the policeman collared him. 

As soon as they were both safely caged I took my 
way to their lodgings, and sought an interview with 
Mrs. Wilkie. 

‘IT have come to tell you, madam,’ I began, ‘that 
your husband and son have both been arrested for 
picking pockets.’ 

A deadly pallor spread over her face, and she pressed 
her hand to her forehead, and as tears streamed down 
her cheeks she sighed heavily and murmured— 

‘It is better so. I knew it must come.’ Then, with 
a start, as if recovering herself, she asked: ‘ Please 
tell me, sir, who are you?’ 

‘I am a detective,’ I answered, ‘and my name is 
Dick Donoyan, I had reason to suspect your husband 
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and son of being dishonest characters, and I haye 
‘watched them for many days, with the result that 
I have been the means of bringing about their 
arrest.’ 

‘Iam glad, very glad,’ she sighed, as she burst into 
tears and wept bitterly. 

I was much struck by her lady-like manner, her re- 
fined bearing and gentle voice, and I felt sure that she 
had a history. After a pause I asked— 

‘I presume you were aware that your husband and 
son were not getting their living honestly ?? 

‘I suspected it,’ she answered between her sobs, 
‘but for eight years I have known nothing of them. 
It was only recently my husband discovered my where- 
abouts and made me live with him again. What he 
and the lad have been doing during the time they have 
been separated from me I know not.’ 

My sympathies were fully aroused, for I should have 
been prepared to have laid a heavy wager on the poor 
creature’s truthfulness ; while her sorrow was so mani- 
festly genuine that I should have been flinty-hearted 
indeed if I had not felt for her. Iwas deeply interested, 
too, for I was certain, from her style and manner, that 
she must at one time have occupied a very different 
position to what she was then in. 

‘I am sure,’ I remarked, ‘ that you have not always 
been in the position you are now.’ 

‘Alas! no; I have not indeed,’ she answered with a 
bitter sob, ‘and I must alter it, or otherwise I shall co 
mad or else destroy my own life; but I pray to God to 
keep me from that.’ 

If I had felt interested before, I felt doubly so now, 
and gradually I so won her confidence that she told 
me the following strange story, not as a connective 
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narrative, but in a disjointed way. I have, however, 
put it together, as nearly as possible, in her own 
words. 

‘My name is not Wilkie,’ she began, ‘but perhaps 
you will have inferred that.’ 

‘Well, up to the present, I haven’t thought much 
about it,’ I answered; ‘but I am not at all surprised,’ 

‘My married name is Sinclair,’ she continued. 

‘What is your husband’s Christian name ® I asked. 

‘John Henry.’ 

‘And Sinclair is his proper surname ?” 

ies. 

‘Is he a native of Scotland 2 

‘No, he was born at Bradford, in Yorkshire.’ 

‘He is a person of very inferior breeding to what 
you yourself are,’ I ventured to remark ag she paused 
for some time and fretted so piteously that I felt quite 
miserable. At this she lifted her head, and her whole 
face was full of such scorn and self-conscious pride 
that she might almost have stood for a model for a 
picture, to be called ‘The Indignant Queen.’ In 
truth, there was something about her that wag really 
suggestive of regal breeding and refinement; and I 
thought the same thing the first time I saw her in the 
Academy. It was, in fact, her graceful manner and 
stately carriage that first drew my attention to her. 
Her features were patrician, and the way in which she 
carried herself would have done credit to the highest 
born lady in the land. A smile of intense bitterness 
and contempt wreathed itself about her mouth as she 
now answered me— 

‘He was a menial,’ she said, laying great stress on 
the word menial, and drawing it out as if to still 
further emphasise the contempt she felt ; ‘ whereas, if 
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I were to tell you the name of the family that I come 
from, you would be surprised.” 

il Agee know that I should be surprised,’ I anyone 
‘for there are few callings in which men see more of 
the romances of real life than the detective’s. 

‘Yes,’ she returned, ‘and you probably know more 
of the weakness and wickedness of the human heart 
than any other class of men.’ 

‘I believe we do,’ I said. 

‘Speaking for myself,’ she went on, ‘I don’t know 
that I have been so wicked as I have been weak, 
though perhaps, in a certain sense, the two things are 
analogous. But Ido know this—I have injured myself 
more than I have injured any other being in the world, 
and the cause of that has been an inherent feebleness 
of character, for which I don’t know that I ought to 
be held responsible.’ 

The reader will remember that when I first described 
the woman’s face I said that the formation and lines 
of the mouth showed a decided weakness of character, 
and now her own statement proved me right. 

‘Perhaps those who were responsible for your bring- 
ing up,’ I remarked, ‘did not pay sufficient attention 
to your peculiarities of temperament.’ . 

‘On the contrary, they were fully aware of them. I 
had two brothers who did foolish things, and a sister 
who went off with a private soldier. My people, in 
fact, ran into the opposite extreme with me. They 
tried to rule me with a rod of iron anda hand of steel, 
with the invariable result in such cases that they failed 
completely. I come from one of the oldest county 
families of Hngland—a family whose direct ancestors 
fought with great distinction at the battle of Towton 
Field under Edward IV.; and for the distinguished 
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services they rendered on that memorable day they re- 
ceived large grants of land from their grateful 
Sovereign. My family crest is a mailed hand grasping 
a spear on which. a heart is transfixed. This crest was 
granted to them by Edward, for tradition says that 
during that tremendous fight between the two Houses 
of Lancaster and York an infuriated Lancastrian 
rushed at the King and would have cut him down, but 
at that moment one of my kinsmen flung himself 
between them, and thrust his lance clean through the 
man’s body.’ 

‘And yet,’ said I, ‘with such glorious traditions as 
these in your family I find you to-day in a squalid 
lodging, and united by marriage to a vulgar fellow.’ 

‘My God, yes,’ she cried with a passionate outburst 
as she wrung her shapely and delicate hands, which 
clearly indicated a good strain, for the hand more than 
anything else betrays the breeding; and her hands 
were remarkably well shaped and pretty. ‘My God, 
yes,’ she repeated with a wail, ‘it is indeed true. 
But it is my own fault, due to my own weak, stupid, 
disobedient, and wayward will. You will think me 
very stupid,’ she added, ‘but I cannot restrain my 
emotion when I remember what I might have been 
and what I am.’ 

‘No. I do not think you stupid,’ I answered. ‘To 
weep for our errors is to show that we are repentant, 
and are amenable to good influences.’ 

‘Heaven knows,’ she went on, ‘ I have repented, and 
for years I have wept tears of blood for my early folly.’ 

‘ And now tell me,’ I said kindly, wishing her to get 
her story told and done with, ‘what was your folly ? 
I can guess the main incident of it from what you have 
already told me. You made a foolish marriage,’ 
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‘Foolish she exclaimed, ‘that is not the word for 
it. I contracted a marriage that has been a terrible 
and bitter curse to me—a marriage that has broken 
my heart and made me impious.’ 

‘Do not say impious,’ I remarked, < for I do not 
believe it is in your nature to be impious.’ 

This caused her to weep afresh, so that I felt very 
uncomfortable, and was sorry that I had commenced 
to probe her, and so set the current of her grief flowing 
again. It seemed almost as if she divined my thoughts, 
for with a sudden effort of will she controlled herself, 
and said in a somewhat cynical tone— 

‘Pshaw, what does it matter? Life drifts rapidly 
away, and death brings peace to all. I was born with 
a silver spoon in my mouth, as the saying is, and my 
childhood and girlhood were passed amidst scenes of 
luxury and wealth. My father sat in the House of 
Commons for upwards of thirty years, and his rent- 
roll was said to be over fifty thousand pounds per 
annum.’ 

‘Isit possible ?’ I exclaimed, as I contrasted that 
enormous wealth with her own wretched condition. 

‘Tt is true, alas!’ she answered. ‘But, more than 
that, my father was a noble, honourable, chivalric 
gentleman, with a great mind and a big heart. My 
weakness comes from my mother; she lacked stability 
of character, she was frivolous and utterly wanting in 
those sterling qualities that characterised my father. 
During my early years, I was guarded and tended with 
the greatest care. I was educated at home, and before 
I was nineteen I could speak and write fluently five 
languages. But neither my learning nor anything 
else could prevent me from falling a victim to fatal 
folly. But, there,’ she exclaimed, with petulant irrita-. 
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tion, ‘why should I rake up the past? why inflict this 
wretched story on you?’ 

‘Pray, go on,’ I remarked. ‘You have whetted my 
appetite, and I feel extremely interested in you. I 
assure you, you are pouring your story into a sympa- 
thising ear. So do go on.’ 

‘My father,’ she proceeded, ‘was exceedingly 
anxious that I should marry the son of a neighbour 
and very old friend of his. In fact, without my wishes 
or tastes in any way being consulted, I was betrothed 
to this young man while I was but a child. He was 
heir to a large fortune, but he was a sickly youth and 
not particularly intellectual, and I could not bear him. 
Nevertheless, it was all arranged that I was to be hig 
wife when I was twenty-one. Before that time, how- 
ever, a new footman came into our service, and soon 
afterwards he began to take notice of me, and on every 
possible opportunity to pay me a compliment. I sup- 
pose he very clearly saw my weakness and how stupid I 
was; otherwise he would never have presumed as he did.’ 

‘I can guess the result,’ I remarked as she paused, 
‘You fell in love with him.’ 

‘I don’t know whether I fell in love with him or 
not, but I do know that he managed somehow or 
another to fascinate me.’ 

‘Well, it’s much about the same thing,’ I put in. 

‘No, it isn’t, and I am surprised you should say so. 
That’s where women make a mistake. They think 
that, because a man happens to fascinate them, they 
love him. This footman was an impudent, conceited, 
and audacious fellow, and a coward to boot; otherwise 
he would not have taken advantage of my weakness. 
It is certain, too, that he was a laz y, good-for-nothing 
fellow, but he was only with us six months when he 
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was discharged for impertinence and incompetence ; 
and I remember perfectly well hearing my father say 
that “That young man will come to a bad end. He 
has the making of a gallows bird in him.” I thought 
at the time that this remark arose from mere prejudice, 
and little did I dream that I was to prove my father a 
true prophet. Of course you will have guessed that 
the footman was John Henry Sinclair >’ 

‘Yes. I have guessed that.’ 

‘About a month after he left, he called at the house 
one evening ostensibly to see one of the other servants. 
His real object, however, was to see me, which he 
succeeded in doing, and he slipped a letter into my 
hand. That letter completely turned my head. It 
was full of gush and sentiment. It showed that, 
in writing to me, he was infinitely greater knave 
than fool, and he must have gauged my character 
pretty well. He asked me to write to him to an 
address he had enclosed; and he vowed that if I did 
not write he would destroy himself,’ 

‘And go you wrote ?? 

‘I did indeed, like the poor miserable fool I was. 
The result was we kept up a correspondence for some 
time, until at last he persuaded me to meet him one 
day in a wood near my father’s house, and, yielding to 
his entreaties, I went, He then urged me to marry 
him, and I was too weak to resist. Iran away from 
home and became his wife. He then had the consum- 
mate audacity to write to my father and tell him that 
the best thing he could do was to recognise the 
marriage, and give us money to live on. Instead of 
doing that I think my father put his curse on me. I 
am sure my mother did, and I am sure the shock and 
the disgrace killed her. From the day that I left my 
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home to the present hour I never again looked on my 
father’s or my mother’s face. My mother died soon 
after I left, and though my father lived for many years 
he never forgave me.’ 

‘It is a sad and pitiable story,’ I remarked. ‘ Not 
singular, as such things have happened before; but 
none the less sad.’ 

‘Of course it brought its own penalty,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘My husband soon made it clear to me that 
he had married in the expectation that he would get. 
money, and when he found his mistake out he was 
very bitter. I really don’t think I ever knew an hour's 
happiness after I married him. Even the birth of my 
child brought me no feeling of joy. The years that 
rolled by were years of the bitterest misery to me. 
My husband had situation after situation, but did not 
stay in any long, and at last he was arrested for steal- 
ing some plate, and was sent to prison for six months. 
When it came to my knowledge that my husband was 
a thief I thought I should have gone mad, and I was 
tempted to make away with myself and my child, who 
was then about ten years of age. I suppose, however, 
I was too great a coward to commit suicide, but I cer- 
tainly became callous and cynical. After my husband’s 
release we went to the south of England, and he pro- 
mised to reform. I.set up a school,and got a few 
pupils, and in time should have done «well, but my 
husband got into trouble, and so disgraced us that we 
had to leave. 

‘What was the nature of the trouble »’ I asked. 

‘He quarrelled with a man and thrashed him so 
unmercifully that he nearly killed him,’ 

‘And was he prosecuted for that >?’ 

‘No.’ 
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‘How did he manage to escape ?” 

‘The man was a thief and a swindler, and was afraid 
to prosecute lest some unpleasant facts might come 
out. But it appears that my husband and he had 
been mixed up in some disgraceful betting trans- 
actions, and they quarrelled about the division of the 
spou. After that we went from bad to worse, until I 
felt that I could not endure it any longer, more par- 
ticularly as I had no control over my son. He was a 
wilful, wayward, idle youth, and entirely under his 
father’s influence. At last I ran away and left them, 
and through a philanthropic lady to whom I told my 
story I got a situation in a good family as a lady’s 
maid, and I kept that for nearly eight years, during 
which I managed to save money.’ 

‘And did your son and your husband know of your 
whereabouts ?’ 

‘No; during the whole of the time I neither saw 
them nor heard of them, but at last my husband and 
I met by accident. Some cursed Fate threw us to- 
gether again. He vowed by all that was sacred that 
he would reform, and I was fool enough to believe him. 
Yielding to his persuasions, I threw up my situation, 
and we went to London and opened a small tobac- 
conist’s shop in the Borough. We had only been 
there two months, however, when some of my hus- 
band’s creditors found him out, and we were sold up, 
everything we possessed being taken from us. We went 
from London to Leicester, where my husband said he 
knew some people from whom he could get some 
money. He did get money there, but I have every 
reason to believe now that he stole it; and one day he 
told me that he had made up his mind to come to Hdin- 
burgh, and we arrived here about two months ago,’ 
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‘Now, tell me, Mrs. Sinclair,’ I said as the poor 
creature finished her terrible story, ‘did you of your 
own knowledge know that your husband and son were 
pursuing a course of crime here ?’ 

‘I knew that they were getting money dishonestly. 
At least, I knew they were not doing any work, and 
though they didn’t tell me that they stole the money 
I was sure that they did.’ 

‘But did you know they were picking pockets ?” 

eNO: 

‘You are sure of that?’ 

‘Yes; on my soul I speak the truth.’ 

I believed her, and was glad of her asseveration, for 
on the day I first saw her in the picture gallery I 
thought that some sign passed between her and her 
son. Now I felt sure that I had been mistaken; for 
whatever the poor lady’s faults were—and she was a 
lady in spite of her degradation—I was absolutely 
convinced that she was truthful. In spite of this 
conviction, however, I asked her if she would refer me 
to the people with whom she had been as lady’s maid, 
in order that I might have some corroboration of her 
story. This she readily consented to do, and wrote 
the address down for me. I then asked her if she 
would like to be absolutely separated from her husband 
and son—that is, never to see them again. Witha 
deep sigh she clasped her hands together and ex- 
claimed, in tremulous tones— 

‘Indeed, indeed, I never wish to see them again. I 
have no love for either of them. My son is an un- 
natural son, and my motherly instinct is dead within 
me. He has inherited his father’s nature, and is tho- 
roughly depraved and wicked.’ 

‘Very well; I will see what can be done for you. 

BR 
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Now, have you any of your husband’s property 
here ?” 

‘Yes, there is a box there filled with things, but I 
don’t know what they are.’ 

‘Will you permit me to see for myself? 

‘O, yes, certainly.’ 

I found the box filled with a miscellaneous collection 
of things of little value. There were some old clothes; 
two or three old books; and some well-worn sheets and 
tablecloths, together with a lot of worthless odds and 
ends. But I came across something that told its own 
tale, and which I took possession of. It was an ex- 
ceedingly handsome Russian leather handbag, such as 
a lady carries in her hand. It was mounted with real 
silver, and was stamped inside and out with a coronet. 
I knew at once that the bag had been stolen. I asked 
Mrs. Sinclair if she had ever seen it before, and she 
answered in the negative. . 

Promising to call again and not lose sight of her, I 
took my departure, and my first step was to find out 
to whom the handbag belonged. That was not a diffi- 
cult matter, as the coronet gave the necessary clue, 
and, in a few days, I ascertained that it had been 
stolen from a carriage in Leicester; that at the time 
it was stolen it had a purse in it containing nearly 
twenty pounds, and was the property of a lady, the 
wife of a gentleman of title, living on their estate near 
Leicester. The Leicester police had made every effort 
to trace the thief, but without avail, and a reward of 
ten pounds had been offered for the recovery of the 
bag, and certain papers and letters that were in it. 
These papers had probably been destroyed by Sinclair, 
for, though I searched his lodgings again, 1 could 
learn nothing about them. 
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That bit of business so far settled, I personally went 
to the people with whom Mrs. Sinclair had been in 
service, and I found that she had been very highly 
esteemed there, and they expressed their readiness to 
take her back. I felt it better, however, that they 
should know the truth, and I told them the lady’s 
story. It is to their credit that they did not allow 
this to alter their opinion, and said they were quite 
willing to have her back if she was willing to go, and 
they would provide her with a home as long as she 
lived if she was faithful to them. 

I returned to Edinburgh, feeling very gratified at 
the result of my efforts in poor Mrs. Sinclair’s behalf, 
and I was more gratified still when she consented 
to go. 

As regards her husband and son, they were duly 
tried at Edinburgh, and being both convicted, were 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment each. During his 
term the son fell ill of congestion of the lungs, and 
died before the expiration of his sentence. The father, 
on being released after having served his time, was 
re-arrested as he left the prison by an officer from 
Leicester, to which town he was conveyed, and duly 
tried for the robbery he had committed there; and, 
as he had a very bad record, and had already suffered 
imprisonment, he was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude and five years’ police supervision. 

On the death of her son, I went down to Mrs. 
Sinclair to personally acquaint her with the fact. 
The only remark she made was— 

‘It is well that he has gone; for had he lived I 
feel sure his life would only have been a criminal one, 
and by dying young he has been saved from much 
sin.’ 
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It remains for me to say that, after four years’ 
faithful and devoted service to the family she was 
with, she left, owing to marriages, deaths, and other 
causes, but she was not allowed to be penniless, for 
they very handsomely settled two hundred a-year on 
her. Some members of her own family, under whose 
notice the case was brought—partly through my ows 
instrumentality—supplemented this with another two 
hundred, and she retired to a small village in the 
West of England, where for many years she devoted 
herself to charitable work and to teaching and feeding 
poor children. She went as a stranger, nobody know- 
ing her history, and every one in the place came to 
regard her with love and devotion. Such influence 
and power did she acquire over the villagers, that they 
affectionately alluded to her as their Queen. She died 
not very long ago; and no one can say that the follies 
and errors of her youth were not fully atoned for by 
the charity, goodness, and purity of her later years. 
She was buried in the village churchyard,—a most 
picturesque and beautiful spot, where grow many 
ancient yews, and where the ivy-covered Norman 
tower of the church keeps watch and ward over the 
silent dead. By her own special request, no stone of 
any kind was placed over her grave; but her memory 
is still revered, and lives in the hearts of the simple 
villagers, who, ever since her death, have kept her grave 
bright with flowers, 
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HOW WILSON’S SHOP. WAS ROBBED. 


Human cunning has many phases, and sometimes 
it is so subtle and deep as to be able for a time to 
baffle the keenest scrutiny. Of course, it behoves the 
detective who would be successful in his business to be 
acquainted with all, or nearly all, the phases that 
cunning is likely to assume. In fact, he must have a 
very intimate acquaintance with human nature; but 
even then he will find the longer he lives that human 
nature is an exhaustless field of study; and after a 
long life devoted to it he will begin to learn how 
little he knows. 

The criminal mind is constantly trying how best to 
hoodwink the law, and the law is as constantly on the 
alert to circumvent the criminal mind. It does happen 
occasionally, and, comparatively speaking, only rarely, 
that the criminal mind does outwit the law. But if 
we come to inquire how this is it will generally be 
found that a fortuitous concatenation of circumstances 
have aided the criminal. The case I am going to 
record will serve to give very strong point to the fore- 
eoing remarks; and it will be seen that deception is 
such an unknown quantity in the sum of life that the 
most astute of calculators may often be thrown out in 
his reckoning. 

Mr. James Wilson kept a draper’s shop in the 
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Edinburgh Old Town. Well, when I say a draper’s, 
it was a shop of a rather miscellaneous character, for 
while drapery goods were his ‘ leading line’—I think 
that’s the tradesman’s way of putting it—he sold 
furniture in a small way, and went in for stationery of 
all kinds, and he also had a ‘china and glass depart- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Wilson had been a fairly successful man of 
business. He had started in a very humble way, and 
from small beginnings had worked his connection and 
trade up until his stock was valued by insurance at 
over six thousand pounds. It is necessary to say that 
Mr. Wilson was a bachelor, and was considered to be 
a little eccentric. His household consisted of himself 
and a maiden sister, his senior, who did all the house- 
hold drudgery, and was somewhat of a religious maniac. 
Of course I use the word ‘ maniac’ here in its qualified 
sense. But the lady had a notion that it was her 
special mission to try and convert everybody, and 
having a very large element of the soured-puritanical 
spirit in her composition, she would have swept every 
theatre and music hall off the face of the earth with 
fire and brimstone. As for dancing, she considered 
that those who indulged in it were eternally lost; in 
short, she looked upon every entertainment that did 
not consist of psalm singing and praying as an abomi- 
nation in the sight of the Lord. To such an extent 
did she carry her mania that she stuffed tracts in 
every parcel that went out of her brother’s shop, while 
in every prominent position in the shop she had 
Biblical texts stuck up, so that the customers who 
bestowed their patronage on Mr. Wilson might be re- 
_ minded of their sins every time they made a purchase. 
To some extent Wilson shared his sister’s views. At 
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any rate, as she ruled the roost—for it was said that 
she had helped to make the business—he conformed 
largely to her rules, and Sunday always found the 
worthy couple at church morning and evening, and at 
Sunday school in the afternoon, while generally on 
four nights out of the week they went to some religious 
meeting after the shop was closed. No doubt even 
such people as these found pleasure in living, but their 
lives were very austere, and their chief concern seemed 
to be to hoard money, for, notwithstanding all their 
professions, they gave nothing away in charity. In 
fact, when I came in contact with them, I was informed 
—and soon proved the information correct—that while 
strictly honest they would haggle about the smallest 
coin of the realm, while any debtor of theirs who did 
not stump up to time had small mercy shown him. 
The Wilsons had for neighbours a butcher, by the 
name of Reid, on the one side; and on the other a 
Mrs. Saunderson, a widow, and her daughter, who 
kept a small fancy ware shop, and amongst other 
things sold toys and tarts. Their business, however, 
was not a flourishing one, for they were overshadowed 
by their big neighbour—that is, big in a commercial 
sense. Mrs. Saunderson was about fifty, and her 
daughter Janet about three-and-twenty. Janet was 
a buxom, sprightly lass, with an exceedingly pretty 
face, and rumour had it that Mr. Wilson had once 
been so smitten with Janet’s charms, that he asked his 
sister if he might court her, but that lady had vigo- 
rously set her face against such carnal weakness, and 
told him that he must put all such thoughts from his 
mind and think only of his spiritual welfare. Never- 
theless, Mrs. Saunderson and her daughter were ex- 
ceedingly friendly with their prosperous neighbours, 
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and sat in the same church with them on the Sunday | 
morning. , 

Of the butcher Reid, it may be stated that he had in- 
curred the undying wrath of the Wilsons, or at any 
rate of Miss Wilson, for he had a weakness for—as the 
lady phrased it, ‘Satan’s Soul Destroyer’—whisky. 
But more than this, he was married, and had one Son 5 
but as the son did not get on well at home, he was in 
the employment of another butcher in another part of 
the town. But still more than this, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reid led a ‘cat and dog life,’ as the saying is. And 
though Miss Wilson had for a long time sent them 
tracts by the score, they had no effect; and at last the 
philanthropic lady discovered that the butcher was 
using her tracts to wrap his meat in, and it caused her 
such a shock that she nearly had a fit. And looking 
on a man who could send out his steak and chops 
wrapped in tracts as utterly beyond hope, she abandoned 
him, and he was compelled to get his supplies of paper 
from other sources. It will thus be seen that between 
the butcher and the draper and the draper’s sister 
there was a wide gulf that could not be bridged. And 
while the Wilsons regarded him with pity, he referred 
to them in terms that were powerfully expressive, but 
lacking in politeness. 

I first made Mr. Wilson’s acquaintance by his 
calling upon me to enlist my services. For a long 
time he told me that he had been missing goods from 
his shop; and so mysterious had been the robberies 
that he could get not the faintest clue to the perpe- 
trator, and when he had finished his story he added— 

‘I'd like you, Mister Donovan, tae use your best 
endeavours to capture the thief, for while he’s gaun 
free he’s just outraging the laws o’ his Maker; and 
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gin I can catch him T’ll show him nae mercy. In fac, 
I’m gey sorry there’s no a death penalty noo for 
robbery, for they wha take anither man’s ain is guilty 
o’ terrible sin.’ 

This little speech did not impress me favourably 
with my client, whose measure I had soon taken; and 
at first I declined to have anything to do with the 
case; but he assured me that the thief had been so 
cunning and artful as to utterly bafile every attempt 
that had been made to detect him. The result of this 
was I became interested in spite of the offensive per- 
sonality of Mr. Wilson, so I promised to look into the 
matter, and that evening went down to the shop after 
it was closed, and had an interview with Wilson and 
his sister. IRfI felt prejudiced against him, I was in- 
finitely more so against her; for she was about as an 
objectionable specimen of womanhood it has ever been 
my misfortune to have anything to do with. In per- 
sonal appearance she was tall, angular, bony, without 
a single ounce of superfluous flesh on her whole body. 
In fact, as far as her face was concerned, she seemed 
to have no flesh at all. The skin was simply drawn 
tightly over the bones, leaving hollows for the eyes. 
Her mouth was large, her teeth few and yellow; her 
hair was thin and scant, and looked like half-bleached 
flax. When she spoke her voice did not belie her 
appearance, for her tone was harsh, grating, and 
rusty; and had a tendency to set one’s teeth on edge 
like the filing ofa saw. Her face was indicative of a 
soured, gloomy, ascetic, merciless disposition, and yet 
this woman interlarded her conversation, no matter 
what the subject, with scriptural quotations. 

I found that she was exceedingly bitter against the 
thief or thieves, and her great distress arose from the 
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monetary loss that was occasioned to herself and her 
brother, for it did not take me long to see that she and 
her brother were Mammon worshippers. 

My questioning elicited the fact that off and on the 
robberies had extended over a long period. 

‘Have you suspected any of your employés?’ I 
asked of Miss Wilson. 

‘Oh, ay, and we’ve changed them all three or four 
times, but the thieving still goes on.’ 

‘But what I want to know is, were your suspicions 
aroused against any particular individual in your 
service ?’ 

‘No, I couldna say that. But servants, you ken, 
are aye a bad lot. The fear o’ the Lord’s no in them, 
and they are for aye taking advantage of you.’ 

‘I didn’t know that before,’ I answered senten- 
tiously. 

‘Ah, maybe you’ve no had experience, and your 
woes are in store for you.’ 

‘Possibly,’ I returned, and not wishing to get into 
an argument with the cynical lady, I cut her short by 
saying—‘ Will you please give me a list of the people 
in your employ ?’ 

Whereupon she sat down and wrote on a sheet of 
paper, ina scraggy, angular hand that seemed to accord 
wonderfully with her own physique, a list numbering 
nine persons who were employed on the premises all 
day, and all of whom went home at night; for, as Miss 
Wilson observed— 

‘One is never sure 0’ they kin o’ folk. If we-were 
letting any of them sleep ben the hoose, we would 
never be sure 0’ our lives.. And I’m gey nervous mysel, 
and so is my brother, so we prefer just to be alane 0’ 
nichts.’ 
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‘Ah, just so,’ I replied, ironically. ‘There is nothing 
like taking care of yourself.’ 

‘*Deed, no,’ she replied, unconscious of the irony, 
‘for it’s a gey wicked warld, and you never ken wha’s 
hand will be raised against you.’ 

Besides the nine persons who were employed in the 
shop, there were four men kept to go round with the 
delivery carts. 

Having got this information, I was glad enough to 
escape from the objectionable presence of Miss Wilson, 
who, although a human being, seemed to be utterly 
without human warmth, love, sympathy, trust, or kind- 
ness, and whose cynicism was repulsive. Mr. Wilson 
was only a degree or two better in this respect than 
his sister, but he was able to disguise his feelings 
better, although his mind was full of dark suspicion. 
He told me that he calculated his loss at nearly two 
hundred pounds; and it had so preyed upon his mind 
that it had begun to tell upon his health. 

‘Of course,’ he added, ‘if it hadna been that I’ve 
changed my people so frequently, I should have felt 
that some of them were the guilty parties. But getting 
new hands into the place has made no difference; the 
thieving still goes on.’ 

This element of mystery in the affair most cer- 
tainly aroused my interest, and I resolved to try and 
solve it. 

Having had the Wilsons’ opinion of their employés 
in particular and the world in general, I thought that 
it might possibly help me in my work if I had an inde- 
pendent opinion about the Wilsons, and so a little 
later I entered Mr. Reid’s shop and made a purchase, 
and as I happened to be Mr. Reid’s only customer at 
the time, I got into conversation with him, and gra- 
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dually drew him on to the subject of the robbery next 
door. Although the butcher was coarse in his speech, 
brusque in his manner, and by no means choice in 
his epithets, he was to my mind an infinitely better 
specimen of human kind than the Wilsons. 

‘Tam glad to hear,’ he exclaimed bluntly, ‘ that the 
old wretches have been getting robbed. They deserve 
it, for there isn’t a meaner man and woman in Hdin- 
burgh. They’d sell the parings of their nails if they 
could find a market for them; and owing to the starva- 
tion wages they pay they cannot keep a set of hands 
two months together. People won’t stop with them, 
and yot they’re just making a fortune. For, by their 
business, they’ve got about a dozen big houses, and 
God help one of their tenants who gets behind with 
his rent. Man, such people as the Wilsons should not 
be allowed to live. They’re just a blot on Nature.’ 

The Butcher’s opinion of his neighbour was certainly 
not a very flattering one; while Mrs. Butcher, who 
joined in the latter part of the conversation, was still 
more pronounced in her views. And when she spoke 
of Miss Wilson as ‘an old cat,’ and Mr. Wilson as ‘a 
puir fizzenless fule,’ she was mild compared to other 
choice expressions she used. ‘ Fac is,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Reid, emphatically, ‘I don’t believe the old 
wretches have been robbed at all.’ I could not quite 
agree with the butcher’s wife on that point, but it 
seemed to me that her criticism of the Wilsons, if — 
somewhat acrimonious, was not altogether unde- 
served. However, that was not a point for my con- 
sideration. My business was to try and find out who 
had been robbing them. 

I next paid a visit to Mrs. Saunderson, and had an 
interview with her and her daughter. There was a 
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very marked contrast between them and the butcher 
and his wife. 

Mrs. Saunderson was a pleasant spoken woman, and 
referred to her neighbours in kindly terms. ‘Miss 
Wilson’s a little queer, you know,’ she remarked, ‘ but 
she’s not bad in her way, and I certainly like her 
brother, although he allows his sister to sit upon him. 
In fact, if it had not been for her, I believe he would 
have married my lass here, wouldn’t he, Janet?’ 

‘Yes, I believe he would,’ said Janet, somewhat de- 
murely. She was areally attractive looking girl, and, 
from her style and manner, I was disposed to think 
that, had she become Wilson’s wife, they would have 
been a singularly ill-assorted couple, and she would, to 
use a2 common phrase, have ‘led him a dance.’ 

‘I suppose you are the gentleman who is making 
inquiries’ about the robberies?’ observed Mrs. Saun- 
derson, and I confess that I was a little taken aback 
by the abruptness of the question. 

‘Well, I am interesting myself in the matter,’ I 
remarked. 7 

‘Ah, poor things,’ she went on, ‘I’ve quite symps- 
thised with them. They told me they had engaged a 
detective, for, you know, we are very intimate, and we 
sit in the same church; and my own belief is if any- 
thing should happen to Miss Wilson her brother 
would make Janet an offer at once. Wouldn’t he, 
Janet ?’ 

‘Well really, mother, I don’t know,’ replicd the 
young lady. ‘It would be one thing for him to make 
an offer, and another thing for me to accept it.’ 

‘But think of his money,’ I put in with a laugh. 

‘Oh, well, money is not everything!’ she exclaimed 
with a toss of her head. 
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‘But,’ I said, still in a jocular vein, ‘do you mean 
to say you haven’t a sneaking regard for Mr. Wilson ?” 

‘In a certain way I don’t dislike him,’ she replied 
frankly. 

I did not pursue the subject further. I did not 
think it fair to do so even in a joke, for I came to the 
conclusion that Miss Janet Saunderson had something 
more than merely a ‘sneaking regard’ for Mr. Wilson. 
Of course, if I had been asked the question I should 
not have hesitated in expressing some surprise that a 
fine young woman like Janet should have anything 
like love feeling for a mummified, canting specimen 
of manhood such as Mr. Wilson was. But then it 
has become an axiom that there is no accounting for 
tastes. 

My visits to the Saundersons had served to show 
me to some extent the reverse side of the medal as it 
concerned the Wilsons, and as compared with butcher 
Reid’s; and the conclusion I arrived at was that the 
draper and his sister were not quite as disagreeable as 
Reid painted them, nor so amiable as Mrs. Saunderson 
would have had me believe. As regards their stingi- 
ness there could be no two questions, for I found that 
none of their employés would remain with them long 
on account of their stinginess and suspicious natures. 
Indeed, they had the reputation of being the worst 
and most grinding employers in all Edinburgh. As 
regards their soured, Puritanical dispositions, I had | 
ample evidence wherein to form a very decided 
opinion. 

In pursuing my investigations into the robberies i 
could not get the faintest shadow of a clue to connect 
any of the people in the shop with them. As Mr. 
Wilson himself pointed out, all the hands had been 
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changed two or three times since the thieving com- 
menced, and still it went on. 

Having failed to get any justification for suspecting 
any of the servants, my next plan was to set a watch 
in the premises, and my assistant, Jim, was deputed 
to sleep in the shop for several nights, and he had a 
bed made up on one of the counters. But he told me 
that the only thing that ever disturbed him was the 
noise made by the scampering of rats, which held 
high jinks when all was quiet. 

In view of this failure to get any clue I was almost 
disposed to think with Reid, the butcher, that the 
Wilsons had not been robbed at all, and that their 
statements to that effect were the result of morbid 
fears that they were being robbed, and they had come 
at last to believe they were. In view of this idea I 
deemed it my duty to obtain from Mr. Wilson a very 
accurate list of everything that he had missed, and he 
gave me other evidence of such a nature as to no 
longer leave room for me to doubt the truth of what 
he had stated. . 

For the three or four weeks during which I had 
been investigating the matter the pilfering had ceased, 
and as no good had come out of Jim sleeping on the 
premises, unless it was, perhaps, to stop the thieves 
from carrying on their work—though, of course, he 
could not go on sleeping there indefinitely—I with- 
drew him, for other work demanded his attention; 
and I had to own, disagreeable as it was to do so, 
that I was at fault, and had quite failed to strike a 
trail. 

Three or four days after this Mr. Wilson rushed 
into my office. It was a Monday morning, and he 
was more excited than ever I had seen him before. 
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He stated that a piece of high-priced dress silk, about 
forty yards in length, had disappeared from the shop 
since Saturday. He was positive that it was there on 
the Saturday when he closed his shop. Saturday 
night was usually a busy night, and the closing hour 
was later than usual. 

T questioned him very closely on the point of its 
being there when he ceased business on Saturday, and 
he persisted most emphatically that it was there. In 
answer to further inquiries, he said that, having 
counted up the proceeds of the day and placed them 
securely in the safe, he and his sister partook of their 
supper and retired to rest, being very tired. Their 
slambers were not disturbed by anything unusual, 
and they arose at their accustomed hour on Sunday 
morning; but whether the picce of silk was in the 
shop then or not Mr. Wilson would not undertake to 
say. As soon as they had finished their breakfast 
they went to the kirk; in the afternoon to the Sunday 
school; and in the evening to the kirk again. 

Now there was one extraordinary circumstance in 
connection with these mysterious robberies, and that 
was the premises were never broken into. Bolts, bars, 
and locks were never tampered with, and the thief or 
thieves effected an entrance by means of false keys, 
with which they opened the doors. There really was 
no other theory, so far as I could see then, to account 
for their getting access to the premises. It was this 
fact that had always led Mr. Wilson to suspect some 
of his servants. I thought it probable myself that 
some one of these servants might have been in 
collusion with one or other of the parcel delivery 
men, and by this means had managed to smugele the 
things out; but Wilson assured me that was next to 
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impossible, for every parcel was checked by himself or 
sister. 

‘And you say that all the doors and windows were 
intact this morning?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, every one.’ 

‘It’s strange,’ I muttered. 

‘It is strange,’ he answered, ‘it’s a mystery that I 
cannot solve, and it doesn’t seem to me as if you could.’ 

‘Don’t make too sure of that,’ I replied, beginning 
to feel the blood stir within me, at this implied infe- 
riority in intelligence to the thief or thieves. “I con- 
fess,’ I went on, ‘that I am puzzled, but I don’t intend 
to be beaten, I assure you. If there zs a thief in the 
matter’—perhaps there was a tinge of wounded pride 
in this latter remark—‘T’ll run him down if it takes 
mea year to do it. But before taking any further 
steps I should like to make a more minute and search- 
ing examination of your premises than I have hitherto 
done. If a rat gets into a room he has generally a 
hole to come out of and retire into when alarmed, and 
if a thief gets into your premises it’s certain he cannot 
pass through solid stone walls, nor through doorways 
without first opening the doors. If we can manage to 
solve the mystery that now seems to surround his 
entrance and exit, it may not be a very difficult matter 
to trap him. At any rate, let us try.’ 

I think that Mr. Wilson had no very great faith in 
my powers to solve what he termed ‘the mystery,’ for 
incredulity was written on his face. He was also very 
downcast about his losses, and it was easy to see that 
this was preying on his mind. 

‘The fact is,’ he said with a melancholy wail, ‘I'll 
just be ruined if this thing continues.’ 

‘Well, don’t make too great a trouble of it,’ I an- 
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swered. ‘I fancy it would take more than that to ruin 
you. It’s very irritating, of course; but even if we 
fail to detect the thief, I daresay we may be able to 
take some means of preventing further operations on 
his part.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ he jerked out irritably, ‘that you 
ought to be able to lay your hands on the thief at 
once. I thought you fellows could smell out criminals 
as terriers smell out rats.’ 

‘No, Mr. Wilson,’ I answered with a smile; ‘we 
fellows are not quite endowed with the faculty of keen 
scent. But by training and some natural ability we 
are often able to arrive at conclusions which aid us in 
getting on the trail of evil-doers. However, you should 
not forget, my good sir, that a detective is only human 
after all, and if there are clever detectives, there are 
also clever criminals, so that it is cleverness matched 
against cleverness, wit against wit.’ 

He was not indifferent to the little, mild rebuke my 
speech contained, and he remarked— i 

‘Maybe I was a bit hasty, but a man disna like to 
see his property being filched awa’ from him in this 
mysterious fashion.’ 

‘Of course not; but it seems to me that we have not 
to deal with an ordinary thief, but one who is possessed 
of an unusual amount of cunning; and what is more, 
one who must be well acquainted with you and your 
business, and who knows your habits and ways.’ 

Mr. Wilson turned quickly upon me as I said this, 
and there was a strange look in his eyes, which seemed 
to indicate that he had divined my thoughts. 

Let me say here that, up to this particular morning, 
T had not ventured to construct even a flimsy theory 
of the robbery, for I had been quite nonplussed, as any 
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man must have been under the circumstances. If the 
people in Wilson’s employ had been long with him it 
would have been reasonable to assume that one or 
more had been perpetrating these robberies; but let 
it be remembered, that since the thieving commenced 
a clean sweep of the hands had been made three or 
four times ; but this did not put a stop to the pilfering. 
That fact in itself was rather a hard nut to crack. 
And now, as I remembered Reid’ Opinion, that he 
did not believe the old wretch—meaning Wilson—had 
been robbed at all, that opinion, of course, did not 
carry much weight with me, because there wasn’t the 
slightest doubt Wilson had been robbed; but there 
was a certain suggestiveness in the opinion, and that 
was that Wilson was the victim of some one intimately 
acquainted with him. The butcher did not mean it 
in that way, but his opinion bred that thought in m 
mind, and I asked myself if it was possible that the 
thief might be Wilson’s own sister, 

Now, when I say that Wilson looked as if he had 
divined my thoughts, I mean that literally, and hig 
exclamation served to show pretty clearly what was 
passing through his mind. 

‘Good God, man!’ he cried, ‘you don’t think surely 
that I’ve been cherishing a viper ?? 

I affected to be a little hazy as to the meaning of 
his remark, for I did not wish at that stage to give 
definite expression to my suspicions, so I said— 

‘Well, I don’t know quite what you are driving at, 
but it’s no use wasting time in discussing remote 
possibilities ; let us go to the shop at once.’ 

He said nothing more then, but he wag very thought- 
ful, and I saw that he was troubled. 
~ When we arrived at his residence there wag only 
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one customer in the shop, for Monday morning was 
always a very slack morning, so we went at once to 
the back sitting-room, where I found Miss Wilson 
and Mrs. Saunderson and her daughter, who had 
come in to condole and sympathise with their neigh- 
bour, and they were discussing the affair as Wilson 
and I entered. 

‘Well, Mr. Donovan,’ exclaimed the widow, ‘this is 
a strange business, isn’t it >’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘it 1s, rather.’ 

‘Do you think you are going to be more successful 
this time?’ she asked. + 

Instead of answering her question I asked another, 
and said— 

‘Have you, Mrs. Saunderson, formed any opinion 
yourself as to how these robberies have been carried 
out» 

‘No,’ she answered, with a pretty smile, ‘I leave 
that for you clever detectives to do, and if you can’t 
find out how can you expect a woman to do it.’ 

‘I did not say that I did expect you to do it, Mrs. 
Saunderson,’? I remarked. Then I turned to the 
daughter and asked her if she had formed any opinion. 

‘No, I have not,’ she replied, ‘but I think, whoever 
the thieves are, they are very clever.’ 

IT had a specific object in asking these questions, for 
I wished to see if, by any possible chance, either of the 
women would betray by her answer that she suspected 
Miss Wilson to be the thief. I fixed my gaze on Miss 
Wilson’s hard, loveless, unsympathetic face, and 
wondered whether I was looking at the thief. 

Then I said— 

‘What is your opinion, Miss Wilson ?? 

‘My opinion is that we are the victims of some one 
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who knows us well, and who has the guile and artful- 
ness of the evil one himself.’ 

I was much struck with this answer, because both 
the remark itself and the tone and manner in which 
it was said did not seem to me to be that of a guilty 
person; and I at once changed my views. Neverthe- 
less, when I got the chance to be alone with Mr. 
Wilson, I put a few leading questions to him, with a 
view to discovering if his sister went out much with- 
out him, and if she had many acquaintances, to which 
he replied, in evident distress— 

‘Look here, Mr. Donovan. A little while ago, in 
your office, you said something which for the time 
caused me to think my own sister was the thief; but 
on thinking the matter over I put such a thought 
from my mind as unworthy of me. It is impossible. 
I say it is impossible, Mr. Donovan. She never goes 
out without me. She has no acquaintances with 
whom she could be in league. Besides, why should 
she rob me? Half the business is hers; and what 
would she gain by taking goods away like that 9” 

‘Iam glad to hear you say so,’ I replied; and I at 
once dismissed the idea of Miss Wilson being the 
thief, Of course, up to that moment when he informed 
me of the fact I did not know that half the business 
was hers; and not knowing upon what footing she 
stood in regard to her brother, I deemed it possible 
she might have been robbing him, for I had known 
stranger things than that happen in the course of my 
career. Besides, the circumstances warranted my 
suspicion, for no forcible entry had been made into the 
premises; and whoever the thief was, he or she was 
enabled to gain entry and exit freely. Now, however, 
except on the hypothesis of some obscure form of in- 
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sanity, it seemed the height of folly to suspect Miss 
Wilson; and I saw that I must turn my attention 
elsewhere. 

Necessarily all my efforts were directed to discover- 
ing, if possible, how access was gained to the shop, and, 
first of all, I descended to the basement, where there 
were two very large cellars, a back one and a front 
one. Hach of these cellars was lighted by a window, 
which, however, was heavily barred; and I satisfied 
myself by minute inspection that these bars had not 
been tampered with, and they were so close together 
that a moderate sized cat could not have squeezed it- 
self through, let alone a human being. From the 
back cellar a door opened on to a flight of stone steps 
that led to a small courtyard. This door, besides 
having a massive lock that was very rusty, and could 
only be turned with difficulty, was protected on the 
inside by an iron bar that was fastened with a padlock. 
Mr. Wilson told me that this door was only opened 
when it was necessary to clear the cellar of the accu- 
mulated rubbish which was indispensable to a business 
of that kind. This door showed no signs of having 
been opened for. some time, and I was sure the thief 
had not entered the house by means of the cellar. 

To the shop itself two doors gave access from the 
street, but these were secured in such a manner that 
it would have been impossible to have opened them 
without damaging the doors, except in the proper 
way. The entrance to the house itself was by means 
of a private door that opened into a passage, and 
when Wilson and his sister were out this door was 
only on the latch, and could be opened from the out- 
side by an ordinary latch key. On the first blush it 
was not unreasonable to suppose that this door had 
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been used by the thief, who could easily have procured 
a duplicate key. But Mr. Wilson informed me that 
for a long time he had had the door barred and locked, 
and had gone out by a back door that opened into a 
little wynd, that, in turn, led into a side street, and he 
had had this back door carefully watched, but still the 
robberies went on. 

Tam bound to say in common honesty that so far my 
investigations had only served to leave me still more 
puzzled, and I was conscious of being quite at fault as 
far as obtaining any clue was concerned, and I began 
to think it likely that the intruder came down one of 
the chimneys. But I soon had to dismiss that idea as 
untenable. There wasn’t a chimney in the house that 
a human being could have gone up or have come down. 
At last it dawned upon me that the roof might have 
been used as the means of entry, and accordingly I 
mounted to the top of the house. 

I must explain that over the shop was a large 
drawing-room and two or three bedrooms. Above 
that flat, again, were two or three more bedrooms, and 
from this landing a narrow flight of stairs gave access 
to two large attics, one back and one front, and each 
lighted by a side window. They had flat, not the 
usual sloping, ceilings, and above these, again, was the 
roof proper. Over the landing on top of the flight of 
stairs was a trap door in the ceiling that gave access 
to the space between the ceilings and the roof, and in 
this space was the storage cistern for the water supply 
of the house, and in the roof was a skylight. The 
trap door and skylight afforded a means of escape in 
case of fire, and a ladder was always kept on the little 
landing. 

Mr. Wilson informed me that these attics were 
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never used by him on account of the height up, but 
most of the lower bedrooms he utilised for storing 
goods in. 

I got the foregoing icconnnon of the upper part of 
the house from a before I went upstairs, and as he 
told me about it I began to feel less puzzled. Then 
when I reached the top landing of all, and saw the 
handy ladder and the trap-door, which I found could 
be pushed aside with very little effort, I exclaimed to 
myself{— 

‘How admirably contrived all this is in the interest 
of enterprising burglars !’ 

When I examined the combings of the trap-door, I 
got unmistakable evidence that the door had been 
opened and shut recently, for there was no accumu- 
lation of dust or dirt in the ledge of the combings on 
which the door lay when shut. This absence of dirt — 
would be accounted for by the clothes of some person 
passing up and down sweeping it away, and in corro- 
boration of this view I found on the floor beneath little 
fluffy masses of dirt such as will collect in crevices 
that are long undisturbed, and these masses had been 
thrown down from the doorway. Then, again, I noted 
that the rungs of the ladder were almost entirely free 
of dust. 

My hopes began to rise now, corresponding to the 
height I had mounted in the house, but they rose still 
more when I got into the space between the ceiling 
and the roof, and where to my astonishment and 
delight I found a quantity of things that had been 
stolen from the shop. Of course I asked myself why ~ 
they had been left there, and I soon found an answer. 
The thief had stored them there to remove them at 
leisure, and this in itself was evidence that he was 
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well acquainted with Wilson’s house, and knew that 
this upper part was not used. 

The skylight, to which I have already alluded, was 
utterly without any kind of fastening; and, getting 
outside, I found that a compo balustrade ran along 
the parapet, thus making it perfectly safe for any one 
to walk along. Here, then, everything was admirably 
arranged in the interest of the enterprising purloiner 
of other folks’ goods, and there was no longer room 
to wonder why the whole affair had so long been a 
mystery. The thief had come from above, and re- 
treated the same way. 

Now came the question, Who was the thief? It 
was a startling question, because it was beyond doubt 
that whoever he was he was enabled to gain free 
access to the roofs, and that showed that in all pro- 
bability he resided in one of the other houses. 

So far, then, I had succeeded in obtaining the long- 
wished-for clue, and, as I had observed to Mr. Wilson 
when he was in my Office, that if we could solve the 
mystery that seemed to surround the entrance and 
exit of the thief, it might not be a very difficult thing 
to trap him. I had solved the mystery, and I felt 
perfectly convinced now that I should ultimately trap 
him if he came again. 

When I went downstairs again after my exploring 
expedition, and carrying with me a. considerable 
amount of dust of the lofty region, I said to Mr. 
Wilson— 

‘Well, sir, I’ve solved one part of the mystery. 
Ive found out how the thief gets into and leaves your 
house, and not only shall I be able now to lay my 
hands on him should he come again, but I think I 
may yenture to promise that you will get back some, 
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at least, of your goods.’ I did not tell him then that 
some of the goods were actually lying at that moment 
under the slates of his house. I was anxious that 
they should be left there as a bait for my trap. 

‘Do you mean to say he comes through the roof?’ 
asked Wilson, showing surprise and delight at the 
same time. 

‘Yes. There is not a shadow of a doubt about it.’ 

‘'Then you may depend upon it it’s the scoundrelly 
butcher Reid. I always thought he was bad enough 
for anything.’ 

To some extent Wilson echoed my own sentiments, 
though I had not deemed it advisable to give ex- 
pression to them. But it certainly did occur to me 
that the butcher was the guilty party; but, on the 
other hand, what little I had seen of him had led me 
to infer that he was not half as black as the Wilsons 
had painted him; and, in fact, that he was possessed 
of a good deal of rugged honesty. Of the two men, 
Reid had struck me as much the better specimen of 
the two, and his outspoken bluntness and decisiveness 
of speech, and even his faults, were preferable to the 
smirk, canting, selfish, narrow-minded bigotry of 
Wilson. I could imagine Reid doing a spontaneous, 
generous act, even though it was against his own 
interest. But I could imagine nothing of the kind in 
connection with Wilson. Spontaneous generosity was, 
I was certain, foreign to his nature. His whole life 
was a state of chronic fever, so to speak, because his 
contemptibly suspicious character led him to think 
every one with whom he came in contact was a 
rascal, and wanted to take advantage of him. In 
answer to his remark about Reid I observed— 

‘Well, it isn’t safe to express an opinion yet. If 
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Mr. Reid 7s the guilty person, I shall have him as sure 
as eges. But now what I want you to do is to follow 
your usual routine in regard to your habits; and at 
night, after you have closed your business and go out, 
you must turn the charge of your place over to me and 
my assistant, and do not breathe to living soul that 
we are here.’ 

I saw his face change as I mentioned about his 
giving me charge of the place, and he said— 

‘Is that necessary 2” 

‘Yes—it is.’ 

‘But it will be as well for me to stay—will it not?’ 

‘No. Do you not see that the person who robs you 
knows your habits, and only comes down from the roof 
when he has seen you go out. If he knows you are in 
the house he won’t come.’ 

It dawned upon Mr. Wilson that I might be right, 
but nevertheless he was reluctant to leave me in 
charge of his premises, until I told him very decisively 
that if he did not do so I would throw the case up. 
This brought him to book, and he consented, though 
by no means with good grace. 

On thinking the matter over it occurred to me that 
Sunday would probably be the day chosen by the thief 
for his visits to the Wilsons’ establishment, and for 
this reason, Wilson and his sister were out the greater 
part of the day. They went to church in the morning, 
came home for a hasty meal at midday, then went off 
to the Sunday school, returning between five and six, 
and went to church again in the evening, returning 
about nine. This was their almost invariable routine 
on Sunday, and during their absence their premises, 
of course, were left to take care of themselves. I 
therefore chose Sunday as my day of campaign, and 
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took up my quarters in the house with my assistant 
Jim, and we posted ourselves in the attics. For 
several nights, however, previous to this we had slept 
in the house—I in one of the attics, and Jim on a 
mattress placed on the rafters between the ceiling and 
the roof. Our object was to try and catch the thief 
should he come for the goods that were lying there, 
and which I inferred had been left there because he 
had not found it convenient to remove them at the 
time. He thought, no doubt, they were as safe there 
as anywhere else, and, in fact, safer than in his own 
house, wherever it was. For, assuming that he should 
be suspected, his house would be liable to a search. 
So far, however, we were disappointed. He didn’t 
turn up, and our first Sunday was also an uneventful 
day; but the second Sunday vigil was destined to be 
more exciting. 

It was in the evening, and not yet dark. The 
Wilsons had been gone to church about half-an-hour, 
and Jim and I were mounting guard in the attic, with 
the door slightly ajar, so that we commanded a full 
view of the little landing and the trap-door in the 
ceiling. Our position was a very wearying and un- 
pleasant one, for we could not even smoke to solace 
ourselves, fearing that the smell of the tobacco might 
frighten the bird if he came. We had, however, pro- 
vided ourselves with a little flask of prime old whisky. 
Mr. Wilson never smoked, and never kept a drop of 
spirits or wine of any kind in his house. 

Suddenly we both perceptibly started, and our hearts 
quickened their beat, for we heard overhead the unmis- 
takable sounds of the skylight being lifted, and then 
some one get down on to the rafters. It was a moment 
of most intense excitement, which of course had to be 
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suppressed. Our hearing was strained, our breathing 
hushed, and all our senses on the keenest alert. It 
was a question whether the intruder had only come for 
the goods that were lying up above or whether he in- 
tended to descend to the lower regions for a fresh 
supply. In the former case, as soon as we were certain 
that it was so, we were prepared to make a dash up 
the ladder and start in pursuit over the roof. The 
necessity for this, however, was obviated, for in a 
few moments the trap-door was pushed aside, and 
then, to our utter amazement, we saw the legs of a 
woman come through the hole. A woman! I don’t 
think I ever experienced such a shock of astonishment 
in my life. And my astonishment was still further 
accentuated when the woman descended the ladder 
and pretty Janet Saunderson stood before us. It was 
a revelation indeed. But all the story is not yet told. 
We allowed her to go downstairs; and a few minutes 
later the widow Saunderson appeared at the trap door- 
way, but she did not come down the ladder. 

A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes passed, then 
Janet reappeared bearing alarge bundle. Her mother 
heard her coming and looked down, asking her in low 
tones what she had got. The dutiful daughter was in 
the act of handing up the bundle when I stepped 
forward and said— 

‘Excuse me, Miss Saunderson, but I thin’: you are 
intruding here.’ 

With a wild cry of alarm she threw up her arms, 
and fell at my feet in a dead faint, and Jim sprang up 
the ladder, and secured the old woman, who went into 
hysterics, and begged, craved, and threatened, but all 
to no purpose; we had taken them red-handed, and 
our duty was clear. Jim had great difficulty in getting 
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the old lady to descend the ladder, but succeeded at 
last. Then we made her go downstairs before us, and 
we carried the insensible Janet between us, and took 
them both to the sitting-room. 

The Wilsons’ amazement when they returned may 
be imagined; it certainly cannot be described. Miss 
Wilson, although she had just come from church, raved 
and stormed against the wretched women. But her 
brother was much cut up, and I learnt then from his 
manner how much he was attached to the foolish Janet. 
When he could get a word in he suggested they should 
both be set free, and nothing more be said about the 
matter. But at this his sister raved until she got blue 
in the face, and he, poor, weak fool, succumbed, and the 
two miserable women were marched off to jail. When 
their house was searched a large quantity of the stolen 
goods was found hoarded there, so that the case was 
as black against them as it could possibly be. The 
result was, as every one anticipated, that when they 
were brought up for trial they were duly convicted, 
and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


zat 
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My readers will know I have frequently expressed an 
opinion that the romances of real life are so numerous 
and so remarkable that the wonder is novelists go to 
the trouble to invent their incidents and plots, when 
a file of old newspapers will supply them with sufficient 
sensational matter to last for years. The story I have 
to tell, under the heading of ‘The Missing Heiress,’ 
is almost like one of the othodox novels such as may 
be found by scores at the circulating libraries. But 
my story has the merit of being true in all its details, 
and therefore is doubly interesting, for the real must 
ever appeal more forcibly to us than the unreal. 

It is now a good many years ago that an old and 
well known firm of London solicitors wrote and asked 
me to call upon them at the earliest opportunity. I 
made that opportunity in the course of a day or two 
after the receipt of the letter, and [ was then informed 
that the firm wished to engage my services to try and 
discover a young woman, who, if living, was entitled 
to the somewhat handsome fortune of £15,000 a year. 

‘It is a somewhat complicated business, Mr. 
Donovan,’ said the head of the firm, in the course of 
the interview, ‘and as we have only recently been in- 
structed to act in the matter, our information is not 
complete. But we may briefly tell you this much. 
About a quarter of a century ago a gentleman of posi- 
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tion, influence, and wealth, resided at and owned 
Nuitfield Hall, near Leamington. His name was 
Robert Preston Skindle Winthorpe. He was a J.P., 
a colonel in the Yeomanry Cavalry, a landed proprietor, 
and a man very highly respected by all who knew him. 
He had only two children—sons, Robert and Arthur. 
At this time Robert was about twenty, and it came to 
his father’s ears that he had been intriguing with a 
pretty chambermaid, named Annie Martin, in service 
at the Hall. The chambermaid was, of course, dis- 
charged, but the lad told his father he was deeply in 
love with the girl, and wished to marry her. 

‘Perhaps it is needless to say Mr. Winthorpe was 
shocked and angry when he heard this, and he told the 
lad he could marry the girl if he liked, but never a 
sixpence of his should he touch. Robert, however, 
said he did not wish to go against his father’s wishes, 
and so the affair was allowed to drop. There is now 
reason to believe that Robert immediately after this 
married the girl secretly, and within a few weeks a 
female child was born. With unaccountable baseness 
the parents got rid of the child. They did not kill it, 
but the mother took it somewhere and left it ona door 
step. Why this was done does not seem to be at all 
clear, and there is a great deal of mystery surrounding 
the affair. Up to this point we can go and no further. 
Our knowledge ends there as far as the child is con- ~ 
cerned. When Robert was about twenty-five years 
old his father died, and, of course, the young man 
succeeded to the property. Almost immediately he 
went abroad in a somewhat clandestine manner, for 
he would not let his friends know of his address or his 
movements. He was away a year, when he returned 
with a wife. His story was that he had met the lady 
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abroad, and had married her at one of the British 
Kmbassies. Certain people, however, were struck by 
a resemblance she bore to the chambermaid, Annie 
Martin, about whom some years ago there had been a 
scandal; but husband and wife scouted this idea, 
although it was evident the lady was not an educated 
woman, and had had very little breeding. Under these 
circumstances, she was not received anywhere, which, 
disgusting her husband, he sold the Hall, and he and 
his wife went abroad. Recently they died within a 
short period of each other in Florence, without 
children, as it was believed at the time. Presumably, 
under these circumstances, the younger brother Arthur 
wis the heir to the property, which had increased of 
late years to a very large extent, and is now worth 
about fifteen thousand a year. But Mr. Winthorpe, 
with extraordinary self-denial and integrity, has stated 
that he has every reason to believe that his brother 
had a child which may yet be living, and if so would, ; 
of course, be entitled to the property; until it is 
proved that the child is dead, Mr. Winthorpe will not 
touch a penny of the money. Such are the rough 
outlines of this remarkable story, which it is abgo- 
lutely necessary should be filled in with all the details 
necessary to render it complete. Of course, we are 
aware that it may be a long and costly process, but 
as very large interests are involved there will be no 
limit to any reasonable expenditure. It is for you to 
say whether you will take the matter up, and endeavour 
to follow up the clue we can place in your hands.’ 

‘What are Mr. Winthorpe’s grounds for stating 
there was a child of the marriage »’ I asked. 

‘It appears that his brother Robert once told him 
that he had married the chambermaid, and had had a 

yi 
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child, which had died. But a little while before 
Robert’s death he wrote to his brother from Florence 
saying he and his wife did not know whether the 
child was living or dead. They had never had any 
proof of its death.’ 

The result of this interview was that I decided to 
exert myself to the utmost to find out if the heiress 
was still living, and if dead get legal proof of her 
death, for unless that were done the property might 
go into Chancery and remain there for genera- 
tions, for the Court of Chancery is somewhat lke 
the mythical mielstrom, things that go into it are 
seen no more. I was perfectly alive to the fact 
that my task was not an easy one by any means, 
but still it appealed very forcibly to me, for I took 
a natural delight in complicated puzzles, and was 
always particularly enamoured of anything that 
savoured of romance. I therefore began to think out 
- some well defined plan of action, and my first step was 
to wait upon Mr. Arthur Winthorpe. 

In the course of my career, during which I have 
been brought into pretty intimate relationship with 
all sorts and conditions of men, in all parts of the 
world, I had never before been so favourably impressed 
with a man on first meeting him as I was with Mr. 
Winthorpe. I found him installed in a small but 
charming residence near Hyde Park, London, where 
he followed the profession of an artist for his living. 
He was exceedingly clever, and I need scarcely remark 
that his landscapes and flower groups, in which he 
excelled, are at the present day exceedingly valuable. 

Mr. Winthorpe had a remarkably pleasant, open, 
frank countenance, with fearless blue eyes, that looked 
you straight in the face, and seemed to proclaim with 
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dumb eloquence that their owner was incapable of 
chicanery, deceit, or hypocrisy. Nor did they belie 
him. He spoke, too, with a clear, deliberate utterance, 
and generally to the point, giving indications of 
a thoroughly intellectual grasp of the subject he 
happened to be dealing with. His disposition was 
cheery, sanguine, and contented ; and his philosophy, 
as I was to learn, might be summed up in the one 
sentence— Pine not for that which you cannot attain.’ 

Mr. Winthorpe was married, and his charming wife, 
so full of common sense, and endowed with such win- 
ning, womanly softness, was in every way a fitting 
companion for such aman. They had two children, a 
girl and a boy, who seemed to be replicas in miniature 
of their parents. : 

Mr. Winthorpe received me with a most gracious 
courtesy, and at once plunged in medias res. 

‘You see, Mr. Donovan,’ he remarked, ‘I am actu- 
ated by an earnest desire to do what is right to my 
dead brother. He was rather a curious chap, and 
held very little communication with me for many years. 
Nevertheless he was my brother, and though I am only 
a struggling artist, and find it a difficult matter some- 
times to make my brush bring in sufficient for the 
wants of my family, I could not think of touching this 
property until I have positive proof that my brother’s 
child is dead.’ 

I was charmed with his naiveté, and told him that 
his honourable conduct could not fail to win him the 
applause of his fellow-men. 

‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘I seek not the applause of my 
fellow-men for a mere act of duty. What I want to 
do is to feel that I have done my duty, and feeling 
that I shall be amply rewarded.’ 
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are your precise reasons for thinking your brother had 
a child, and that he married Annie Martin ?’ 

‘My reasons are definite enough,’ he answered. 
‘At the time my father discovered that Robert had 
been making love to the chambermaid I was under 
fifteen years of age, and though my brother did not ~ 
tell me much about his affairs, for you see he was a 
good deal older than I, he was, nevertheless, very fond 
of me, and I worshipped him. Some time after Annie 
Martin had been dismissed, I noticed that Robert was 
unusually thoughtful, and seemed to be much troubled 
about something, and one day, when we were out 
riding together, I pleaded to him to confide in me, 
and tell me what his sorrow was. At first he refused, 
but I pressed him, and he suddenly exclaimed— 

‘Look here, Tot’—that was a pet name I was 
known by in my family when IT was a child—‘ Look 
here, Tot, I will tell you something if you will put 
your hand on your heart and vow solemnly that you 
won't tell the Governor.’ I made this vow, and he 
then said abruptly—lI recall his words vividly —‘ Well, 
the factis, Tot, I’ve married that girl Annie, and we’ve 
had a child, a girl; but it’s dead.’ As you may sup- 
pose, I was greatly astonished, so astonished that I 
filed then to ask him where he had been married, and 
where his wife was, and I could never get him to refer 
to the subject again.’ 

‘ You’ve no reason to suppose that he was romancing 
at that time »’ I asked. , 

‘On the contrary, Iam perfectly and absolutely con- 
vinced that he spoke the truth. After my father’s death 
Robert became more than ever reserved, and when he 
went away so mysteriously he gave me a lot of things, 


< pare me, Mr. Winthorpe, please,’ I said, ‘ what 
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including a quantity of books, and a large old-fashioned 
writing-desk that was a sort of family heirloom. One 
day, in rummaging about this desk, I discovered a 
secret drawer, and in the drawer were a photograph of — 
Annie Martin and a letter written by her to him. The 
photograph I still have, but, unfortunately, I lost or 
destroyed the letter. However, I remember the cist of 
it perfectly. It was an illiterate letter, full of bad oram- 
mar and bad spelling, but the writer pathetically 
appealed to my brother to make an honest woman of 
her, and this passage deeply impressed itself on my 
memory :—‘ Remember I can no longer conceal my state 
Srom my friends, and within three months I shall become 
a mother. Before then I pray you keep your promise, 
and make me your wife.’ 

‘That is certainly very significant, and an important 
link,’ I remarked. 

“Yes, but there is something more important to 
come. When Robert returned from abroad, after my 
father’s death, and brought his wife with him, I soon 
recognised in her Annie Martin, the chambermaid, 
although it was nearly six years since I had seen her. 
She had altered very much. When she was in our 
service she was a small, slender eirl, with rather red- 
dish hair, and was exceedingly pretty. Now, as my 
brother’s wife, she had become stout, and her cood 
looks had given place to a certain coarseness of feature, 
while her hair had changed to a light straw colour, 
due, no doubt, to dye. As my brother volunteered no 
information about her I kept my own counsel, hoping 
that, sooner or later, he would tell me the story of his 
marriage. But he never did so, and at last, in a fit of 
petulance at the way his wife was snubbed by the 
county people, he sold the Hall and went abroad, I 
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saw nothing of him for many years, although he occa- 
sionally wrote, though he never alluded to his affairs 
or his family. Shortly before his death, which occurred 
very suddenly in Florence, and followed close upon his 
wife’s, which was also very sudden, he wrote to me, 
and that letter I still have, and will place in your 
possession.’ 

He handed me this letter, and the part having 
special reference to this case ran as follows, the letter 
being dated from the 

‘Villa Palmieri, Lung Arno, Florence, Italy. 

° : ° . ; ‘Since Annie’s death 
1 have been very depressed, and life has quite lost its 
zest for me. Indeed I am fully aware that my own 
time is drawing short. As it is possible you may never 
hear from me again, I am desirous of saying that the 
statement I made to you many years ago about the 
death of my child was not correct. The child did not 
die, but being fearful at the time that my father might 
discover the marriage and disinherit me, I, ina moment 
of irritation and annoyance, expressed a wish to my 
wife that the child had never been born, and that I 
had never met her. This seems to have stung Annie 
very much, and one day, unknown to me, she took the 
child to Liverpool, clothed it well, put a hundred 
pound note into an envelope, and sewed it in a con- 
spicuous part of the child’s dress, and that night—it 
was a November night—she placed the infant in a 
basket on the doorstep of a good sort of house, rang 
the bell, and hid herself behind a tree until she saw 
the door opened and the child taken in. She did not 
tell me of this incident until some weeks afterwards ; 
and though at first I was angry, I reconciled myself 
to it, and resolved that when I succeeded to the estates 
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I would endeavour to recover my child. It was more 
than four years after that that father died, and I got 
the property. After returning from abroad Annie and 
I took steps to trace the child, but were not successful, 
for my wife could not identify the house where she 
had left it. She knew it was somewhere on the Aig- 
burth Road. That it was a detached house with a 
pillared portico in the front, and surrounded with a 
garden. Possibly, if we had continued our efforts, 
and in a more determined way, we might have been 
rewarded; but the fact of the matter is, parental 
feeling in us had been considerably blunted by cir- 
cumstances, and the reception my wife met with so 
disgusted and irritated us that we got careless and 
indifferent, and gave the search up. We have never 
had any other children, and as little Annie was a fine, 
healthy baby, she may, of course, still be living, in 
which case she is the lawful heir to my property. 
She was christened at St. Jude’s Church, Kensing- 
ton. I intend to make a will in a few days, by which 
you will be amply provided for; and, in the event of 
its being proved that my daughter is dead, you will 
succeed to the whole of the property.’ 


‘Did he make that will?’ I asked, as I finished 
reading this strange confession. 

‘No, not that Iam aware of. It appears he died 
very suddenly a few days after posting that letter, and 
no will has been discovered. But the Italian authori- 
ties, in accordance with the laws of their country, have 
taken possession of all his papers and property of 
every description that he owned in Florence, pending 
the forthcoming of the lawful heir. Had I chosen to 
claim the heirship, my claim would no doubt have 
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been recognised; but my conscience would not permit 
me to do that until I was satisfied that my brother’s 
child no longer lived. If she lives she is the lawful 
heir; if she is dead the property comes to me by right 
of succession, assuming of course that she left no 
children behind her. But until I am satisfied that I 
am legally entitled to it, I shall not touch one penny 
Dicce.| 

I could not refrain from expressing my high admi- 
ration for his honourable and noble conduct, but he 
quite resented this, saying that he needed no praise 
for a simple act of honesty and duty. 

There was no doubt about its being an act of 
honesty and duty, but, notwithstanding that, thousands 
of men would have ignored it, and quietly have taken 
possession of the property, for under the circumstances 
it was perhaps a million chances to one that the title 
could ever have been disputed. 

Armed with the three facts—Annie Martin’s photo- 
graph and letter discovered by Arthur Winthorpe in 
the secret drawer of the writing desk, and Robert 
Winthorpe’s letter from Florence to his brother—I set 
out upon my quest. It certainly cannot be gainsaid 
that, at that stage of the proceeding, the quest was not 
very far removed from the category of ‘a wild goose 
chase,’ or the hunt for the proverbial needle in the 
truss of hay. It must not be forgotten that nearly a 
quarter of a century had elapsed since Mrs. Robert 
Winthorpe had outraged all the maternal instincts, 
and deposited her tender babe on the doorstep of a 
Liverpool house, which she was subsequently unable 
to identify. 

Now, there were one or two questions that naturally 
occurred to me as I marshalled my meagre facts and 
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began to analyse the case. Firstly, I asked if Robert 
Winthorpe and Annie Martin had legally become man 
and wife? Why this question was prompted will be 
obvious. Was it probable, if Annie had really been 
his wife, that she would have sacrificed her child as 
she did? She was an uneducated, and perhaps even 
a stupid young woman; but even if she were, she 
must have known that, as a legal wife, her husband was 
bound to support her and her child. Why then did 
she put the child away? ‘The possibility that she did 
it, notwithstanding that she was actually a wife, was 
to be admitted; for in his letter from Florence to his 
brother, Robert confessed that, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, he had expressed a wish to Annie that he had 
never met her, and that the child had never been 
born. Now, let us assume that she, being blindly 
devoted to him, was resolved that the child should not 
be a source of difference between them, and so gave 
proof that she loved her husband more than she loved 
her child. There was an assumption of heroic self- 
sacrifice in this theory, for which it would have been 
difficult to find many parallels. A woman who was 
not a wife, who feared to lose her hold upon the 
father of her offspring, might, it 1s conceivable, resort 
to such a measure. But it certainly did tax one’s 
credulity to suppose that a wife, however wide the 
social breach might be between her and her husband, 
could, in order to gratify him, cast her helpless babe to 
strangers. Still, however rare such a thing might 
be, it was possible. 

Secondly, I asked myself why Robert, when writing 
to his brother, did not mention the church at which 
he had been married, if he had been married at a 
church. He stated the place where his child had been 
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christened, but failed to give the more important in- 
formation about the place where he had espoused 
Annie Martin. Of course, if he was married in 
Hingland it would not be a very difficult matter to find 
it out. Ifabroad, the possibilities were the marriage 
would never be proved. 

My first step was to repair to St. Jude’s, Kensing- 
ton, and search the register for the christening of 
Robert Winthorpe’s child, and it did not take me long 
to find it. The child was described as the daughter 
of Robert Skindle Winthorpe and Annie his wife; 
and it was christened ‘Annie Maria Skindle Win- 
thorpe.’ It appears that Skindle was a family name. 
So far this was satisfactory ; and by appealing to the 
registrar’s records, I found that the child had been born 
in the parish of Kensington, on a date which placed 
its birth two months antecedent to the christening 
ceremony. 

The next thing was to prove the marriage; and I 
repaired to Somerset House to search the public 
records, but my search was unrewarded. This seemed 
to point rather to a corroboration of my theory that 
there had been no marriage, but still the absence of 
any entry in the registry at Somerset House was not 
decisive proof that the parties had not been married. 
The Compulsory Registration Act came into force, I 
think, about the year 1836 or 37; but for many years 
after that there was a great deal of carelessness on 
the part of those responsible for sending in the entries, 
and the penalties for non-obedience to the commands 
o. the Act had to be very strictly enforced, and the 
law was strengthened. Now, assuming that Annie 
Martin and Robert Winthorpe had not been married 
in London, but in some country church, which was 
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not an unlikely thing, the place of the marriage might 
be difficult to find, seeing that it was not entered on 
the register of Somerset House. However, I was not 
disheartened, and I went down to Leamington, in the 
neighbourhood of which the Winthorpes had so long 
resided, and where branches of the family still lived. 
A considerable portion of the income was derived 
from estates in Warwickshire, and it was not at all 
improbable that there would still be plenty of people 
living who remembered rumours and traditions in 
connection with the Winthorpes when they occupied 
Nutfield Hall. 

So far my surmises proved to be right, and I found 
persons in the neighbouring villages who remembered 
all sorts of rumours in their youth. But the thing 
that seemed most deeply ingrained in people’s minds 
was the fact of ‘young Master Winthorpe a-bringing 
of his bride from some furren country, and how it 
was remarkit as the lady was won’erful like Annie 
Martin.’ 

One old beldame I came across crooned out, between 
many ‘ums and ahs,’ that she had always suspeckit’ 
that the ‘young master’ had ‘made a fool of hissel’ 
with Annie, and had murdered of her.’ When I ques- 
tioned the ancient lady as to why she ‘ suspeckit’ this, 
she shook her head and looked very mysterious and 
solemn, and all I could get from her was that if I 
‘wur a seeing of ould Jimmie Slater, what used to be 
gardener at t’Hall in Mister Winthorpe’s time, mebbe 
he could tell you suminat if you could get him to open 
his mouth. But Jimmie was aye a close un, and it 
wasn’t much any one could get out of him.’ 

Of course, I at once became deeply interested in 
‘ould Jimmie Slater,’ and asked my informant what 
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her reasons were for thinking Jimmie knew anything, 
and she replied— 

‘Well, mister, you see, Jimmie was at t’Hall when 
th’ young master was born, and they wur always 
very thick together. JI’ve yeered Jimmie say as 
how he knew more than any one of young master’s 
goings on.’ 

My plan now was to interview Jimmie, and as 1 
learned that he kept a little alehouse called the 
‘Waggoner’s Rest’ on the high road not far from 
classic Stratford-on-Avon, I started off, not without 
hope that Jimmie might prove of value. 

In the beautiful region where the immortal Shake- 
speare was born, spent so many years of his life, and 
where his ashes now repose in peace, I found ‘ Jimmie’ 
Slater installed in a quaint little public-house of the 
most rural character. It was a singularly picturesque 
house, that would have delighted the eye of an artist, 
and in a certain sense Jimmie was no less picturesque 
than his dwelling. He was a rugged old man, with a 
gnarled face and a bald head, and a cold grey eye 
that looked at you straight with an expression of 
curious interest, that seemed to suggest its owner was 
reckoning you up. I did not deem it necessary to 
beat about the bush with Jimmie, so plunged at once 
into the subject. But he was not so quick to answer 
me as I was to tell him my business. He drew the 
smoke from his long clay pipe in a very thoughtful 
way, and he scratched his bald head, as if he expected 
somehow that by that means he would gather up all 
the scattered threads of the long ago. At last he 
spoke— 

‘There be no doubt, master,’ he began, ‘that young 
Mister Winthorpe a married Annie Martin, cos I seed 
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the marriage myself, and writ me name in the—in 
the—what do you call it?” 

‘Register,’ I suggested. 

‘Yes, that’s it; in the register.’ 

‘And where were they married?’ I asked eagerly. 

‘They were married in the old parish church at 
Stratford, and me and the sexton was the witnesses.’ 

‘And do you know anything about Mr. Winthorpe’s 
daughter >” 

‘Well, I know this: when Annie Martin was a 
married to young Master she was a expecting to have 
a baby, and soon arter young Master told me as he 
had got a daughter.’ 

‘What became of the daughter ?’ 

‘Oh, that I dunno for sure. I heerd first as it wur 
dead, and then I heered arter that it wasn’t.’ 

‘You never saw it?’ 

NO, 

‘You knew a good deal of young Mr. Winthorpe’s 
affairs, Jimmie, did you not?’ 

‘Yes. Master was very fond o’ me, and I wur very 
fond o’ him, and he know’d as he could trust me.’ 

‘But still he never told you what had become of the 
child ?” 

INO 

Although I put many more questions to the old 
man, I elicited nothing further of any consequence ; 
but my interview with him had been so far satis- 
factory that I had got the place of the marriage, and 
I was very soon able to confirm his statement by 
procuring the certificate, which of course established 
the legitimacy of young Winthorpe’s daughter, so that 
if she was still living, and could be clearly identified, 
her right to the property was beyond dispute. But 
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there was the rub—‘If she was still living, and her 
identity could be established.’ I had to confess to 
myself that I had an exceedingly difficult problem to 
work out—so difficult, indeed, was it that the soli- 
citors acting for Mr. Arthur Winthorpe had no hope 
that my quest would be successful. 

‘My opinion is,’ said the head of the firm, ‘ that it 
is a mere waste of money, for I do not believe we 
shall ever get the slightest clue to the girl, either as to 
her death if dead, or her whereabouts if living.’ 

I had nothing to say to this, because the difficulties 
were too apparent for me not to feel that the lawyer 
might be right. 

Under the circumstances I deemed it my duty to 
eall on Mr. Arthur Winthorpe, and point out to him 
that, though I had established his brother’s lawful 
marriage to Annie Martin, the discovery of the child 
seemed so far out of the region of probability that it 
was for him to consider whether it was worth while to 
incur any great expense in the search. 

His answer to me was clear and decisive. 

‘Mr. Donovan,’ he said, ‘the question of expense 
must not be allowed to enter into the calculations for a 
moment. Since you prove to me that my brother was 
married to Annie Martin beyond all doubt, I am more 
than ever determined not to touch one penny-piece of 
his money until it is no less certain that his child has 
ceased to live. Give me incontestable proof of her 
death, and I will take possession of the property in 
accordance with my legal rights in that case. But, 
until that proof is forthcoming, I remain as I am, a 

poor and struggling artist.’ 
I could not but admire his independence, his ho- 
nesty, and his determination; and I decided that, if 
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it was in the power of mortal man to find the missing 
heiress, living or dead, I would do it. For some weeks 
I pursued my inquiries in Liverpool, and gave par- 
ticular attention to the Aigburth Road, then much 
built upon, but which, twenty years before, had been 
a rural road, with detached houses here and there. 
Now there were modern villas—detached, semi- 
detached, and in rows; and some of these houses 
had been built on the site of the older houses. The 
extreme difficulty, therefore, of discovering the house 
on the step of which the child had been left twenty 
odd years ago will at once strike the reader. And for 
once in my life I began to feel hopeless, and yet I 
could not bring myself to determine to abandon the 
search. But, recognising the improbability of getting 
a clue that end, I resolved to try the other end. By 
that I mean I decided to go to Florence, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthorpe had died, in the hope that a thread 
might be found there which could be followed up. 
Arrived there, my attention was turned to the 
servants who had been in the Winthorpes employ. 
They were a female cook, a man named Cirucenti, and 
two other feinale servants. I learned that Cirucenti, 
who was an old man, had bought a small grape-farm 
since his master’s death, and had presented it to his 
only daughter, to whom he was passionately attached, 
and her husband, and that he had taken very much to 
drink. On applying to the Italian police for permis- 
sion to inspect the papers and other things in their 
possession, which had belonged to the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthorpe, I was surprised to learn that they 
had nothing in their possession in the shape of 
_documents. 
‘But surely,’ I exclaimed, ‘there must have been 
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letters, books, and documents of some sort in the 
Villa Palmieri when the Winthorpes died ?? 

‘No, signor, nothing ! 

This set me musing. It did more—it raised my 
suspicions, and I asked myself whether there had been 
foul play. The Winthorpes, husband and wife, had 
died very suddenly, and within a short time of each 
other, and no papers of any kind—so I was assured— 
were found in their house. Naturally I asked myself 
if any one had an interest in their death. There had 
been a good deal of mystery in the way they died, and 
though the doctor who had been called in certified to 
heart-disease, he was of opinion there was something 
queer, but with the apathy and indifference peculiar 
to the Italian, and which people in this country cannot 
possibly realise, he had not troubled himself in the 
matter. But I now began to feel that my work was 
only beginning, and that I was face to face with a 
mystery which I determined to solve, but little did I 
dream of the herculean task I had set myself. The 
red-tapeism, the formalities, the officialism that I had 
to encounter would astonish those who cry out so 
loudly about the red-tapeism in our own country. 
But worse even than all this was the remarkable 
apathy of the Italian officials themselves. The most 
serious business of their lives seemed to be to smoke 
cigarettes and drink coffee. Anything beyond that 
seemed to tax their mental faculties to such an extent 
as to threaten them with brain fever. And what 
apparently astonished them more than anything was 
my eager desire to get inquiries answered. They 
appeared to be unable to understand why, the Win- 
thorpes being dead and buried, there should be any 
more interest taken in them. 
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‘Why not let the dead rest?’ I was asked; but I 
was more than ever resolved now that I would not let 
the dead rest, but that the dead should speak to the. 
living, and, if possible, reveal what we were seeking 
to know. 

At length, after heart-breaking delays and disap- 
pointments, I succeeded in obtaining an order from 
the Government for the exhumation of the bodies, for 
it had come upon me like a conviction that the Win- 
thorpes had been poisoned by some one who had an 
interest in robbing them. 

In accordance with the Government order, the 
bodies were duly exhumed, and, by dint of great 
perseverance, and by bringing considerable influence 
to bear, I was successful in obtaining the services of 
the world-renowned Professor Valda Gracitino, of 
Bologna, the eminent pathologist, physiologist, and 
toxicologist, attached to the Bologna Medical College. 
My object in getting this gentleman was, first, his 
eminent position and great reputation was a gcuarantee 
of impartiality and honesty; and, second, because, 
if there had been foul play, and the Winthorpes 
had been murdered, the way in which they had 
died pointed to poison, and Professor Gracitino was 
so celebrated as a toxicologist, that I had con- 
fidence that he would detect poison if poison had 
been used. 

Not to weary the reader with details I may briefiy 
state that the examination and analysis of the mortal 
remains of the deceased revealed to the Professor that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Winthorpe had died of poison. As 
soon as this knowledge leaked out the excitement was 
tremendous, and the lazy and lethargic Italians worked 
themselves into a state of fever. The poison that had 
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been used was a strong decoction of an exceedingly 
common herb that grows all over Italy, but the name 
of which I deem it wise not to mention. The peculi- 
arity of this poison is that it can be administered a few 
drops at a time in food spread over a period ranging 
from a week to a month, according to the constitution 
of the individual whose life is aimed at. Its adminis- 
tration does not produce any actual illness, although 
the victim may become languid and complain of intense 
fatigue, though these symptoms are not always present. 
But at last, when the villainous compound has accu- 
mulated in the system—for it is peculiarly cumulative 
—the heart becomes paralysed, and the the victim dies 
suddenly. 

The revelation that Mr. and Mrs. Winthorpe had 
succumbed to the effects of this peculiar poison aroused 
the officials to a sense of their duty, and their first 
step was to arrest all the servants who had been in 
the Winthorpes employ. In England it would be 
necessary, before arresting a person on such a serious 
charge, to have some reasonable grounds for suspect- 
ing him, but in Italy they manage things differently. 
They spread a net, so to speak, haphazard, and take 
everybody that comes within its grip, on the chance 
that the particular person wanted may be amongst 
them. 

In the Winthorpes case—as soon as the servants 
had been secured—the net was cast again, and old 
Cirucenti’s daughter, her husband, and their child, 
a little fellow six years old, were arrested. Then, in 
accordance with Italian law, each suspect, the child 
included, was subjected to a long examination in 
private, in the presence of certain officials, and a 
string of interrogatories were put that was calculated 
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to bring out damaging admissions, and so justify 
further proceedings. 

It was noted that, when old Cirucenti heard of the 
arrest of his daughter, his grandson, and his son-in- 
law, he fell into a state of great mental despondency, 
and over and over again vowed and declared by all the 
saints that they were innocent, and knowing, as he 
did, that they might be kept in prison for months, and 
even years, while the police were trying to get evidence 
against them, he was driven to despair, and at last 
exclaimed that, as he was an old man and near the end 
of his allotted term of years, he would confess the 
truth; and thereupon he made a clean breast of the 
fact that he himself had administered the poison to 
his master and mistress. He had no ill-will against 
them. On the contrary, he loved them, for they had 
been very kind to him, but he loved his daughter and 
her husband and son better. His son had got into 
difficulties, and, in order to place them in comfortable 
circumstances, old Cirucenti stole a considerable sum 
of money from his master, and then, fearing discovery, 
he decided to kill him and his wife. On their deaths 
he took possession of all their papers and letters, and 
placing them in an iron box, he buried the box in the 
garden of the Villa Palmieri. 

The truth of this confession was soon proved by the 
box being discovered in the spot the old man indi- 
cated. It was what is known as ‘a strong box’ in this 
country, and it was found to be stuffed full of letters, 
diaries, and papers of various kinds. I at once ob- 
tained official permission to examine these papers. It 
was a labour of weeks, but I was rewarded by coming 
across a diary that had been kept by Mrs. Win- 
thorpe. Although badly spelled and badly written, 
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it indicated that the writer was a person of consider- 
able application and persistency, and at the beginning 
the most pettifogging and minute details were entered. 
It had commenced practically with the lady’s marriage, 
the date and place of which were given. Then it re- 
corded the birth of her child, and next its abandonment, 
and as this entry will naturally have an interest for 
the reader, as it had for me at the time, I will quote 
it, with the bad spelling and grammar corrected. 

‘As Robert seems to think that poor little Annie is 
a burden, and likely to cause him trouble, I am re- 
solved to get rid of her. I could not injure a hair of 
the dear little angel’s head, but I will try and place 
her in the hands of some one who will be kind to her 
and bring her up well.’ 


“To-day I have left Annie on the doorstep of a house 
in the Aigburth Road, Liverpool. I clothed her well, 
sewed a hundred pound note to her dress, and placed 
a bundle of good clothes beside her. I have ascer- 
tained that the house is occupied by two maiden sisters 
named Cartwright. They have lived there for many 
years, and I think will be good to baby.’ 

The importance of these two entries could not be 
overrated, and I felt that I had got a real clue at last. 

In another diary, and relating to a period years 
after, I found entries having reference to efforts made 
to discover the lost child; but I gathered from these 
that the efforts had not been of a very energetic cha- 
racter. The woman would seem to have been of a 
somewhat cold-blooded nature, and lacking in any- 
thing like determination and energy. <And that, no 
doubt, accounted for her want of success in her en- 
deavours to trace the whereabouts of her child. Armed 
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with the facts which the diaries had furnished me 
with, I returned to England to prosecute my search 
for the missing heiress. My first efforts were directed 
to trying to discover what had become of the Misses 
Cartwright, who were the tenants of the house on the 
step of which the child had been placed. I found that 
they had long ago passed to the bourne from whence 
no traveller returns. But in dying they did not oblite- 
rate all traces of their having existed, and I was 
enabled to ascertain that they had been the owners of 
the freehold of the house in which they lived when the 
child was left on their doorstep. They had inherited 
the property from a brother who had died in India. 
Some few years before their death the ladies would 
seem to have fallen on evil days, and had been com- 
pelled to sell their property, and had gone to live in 
apartments at Hverton, near Liverpool, and they took 
the child with them. 

Their solicitor at this time was a man named Richard 
Carden, whose successor was his own son, and by this 
medium I found out that the sisters Cartwright, erow- 
ing old and feeble, and having but a paltry pittance to 
live upon, found the child, then seven or eight years 
old, a great burden. They had up to this period been 
faithful guardians of it, and had grown to be very 

| fond of it, but being almost alone in the world, and 
having no prospects and no means of existence beyond 
that afforded them by the interest derived from an 
investment made with the money which the sale of 
their freehold had brought, they were unable to support 
the girl, and so, acting on the advice of Mr. Richard 
Carden, their solicitor, they placed it in the workhouse. 
Here it remained for five years, receiving a pauper’s 
education, and being known by the name of Mary 
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Cartwright. At the age of thirteen or thereabouts, 
the child became a nurse girl in the service of a 
family living in Birkenhead. She remained with this 
family for two years, and went to another family in 
Liverpool this time as a general servant. But it would 
appear she did not get on very well here, and left 
suddenly, and without giving warning, a few months 
later, and for a time her traces were lost. Having 
succeeded in tracking her so far, it was not likely that 
I was going to abandon the search. But now I had 
to take up the trail of another person in order that I 
might strike that of the one I was so anxious to dis- 
cover. This other person was a young man bearing 
the peculiar and unromantic name of Scruggs, whose 
father had kept a greengrocer’s shop in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had been in the habit of supplying the 
family in which Mary Cartwright was a domestic 
servant, Although Mary was very young, only just 
turned fifteen, she fell in love with Scruggs. She was 
described to me as a very good-looking and well-made 
girl, and looked much older than her years. Scruggs 
was in love with her, and I felt sure that, if I could 
find Scruggs, I might ascertain something about the 
girl, But the thing was to find Scruggs. Old Scruggs, 
the father, had died. The mother had gone into a 
lunatic asylum, and five children, sons and daughters, 
had been scattered, no one knew where. But from 
the name I drew hope, for it was such a remarkable 
one, and my next step was, with the concurrence of 
the solicitors acting for Mr. Arthur Winthorpe, to 
insert an advertisement in the various papers to the 
effect that 

‘Any one bearing the name of Scruggs, formerly of 
Liverpool, may hear of something to their advantage 
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by applying to Randall, Courtney, and King, solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.’ 

‘The ‘something to their advantage’ was to be a 
reward of fifty guineas for any direct information that 
would lead to the discovery of the missing heiress. 
For two months we inserted this advertisement almost 
continuously, changing the papers and the districts, 
and at last one day a letter came from a Martha 
M‘Kniven, then residing in Manchester, who stated 
that she was married to a man named M‘Kniven, who 
kept a public-house in Deansgate, Manchester, but 
that her name had formerly been Scruggs, and that 
her father and mother had kept a greengrocer’s shop 
in Liverpool. 

Very shortly after the receipt of that letter I was 
in Manchester, and lost no time in waiting upon Mrs. 
Martha M‘Kniven. I soon ascertained that she had 
a brother named Robert, who she knew had been 
‘spoony’ on a servant named Mary Cartwright; but 
Bob was a wild fellow, and she did not know what had 
become of him, but she believed he had married 
Mary. This was a piece of unpleasant information, 
because, if it should turn out to be true, the heiress’s 
marriage relations would be far from desirable. How- 
ever, that was no business of mine, so back I went to 
London to Somerset House, where, by the register, I 
was soon able to ascertain that the marriage was be- 
yond doubt. Robert Scruggs, ‘bachelor,’ and Mary 
Cartwright, ‘spinster,’ had been joined in the bonds 
of holy wedlock at St. Peter’s Parish Church, Liverpool. 

Once more, then, I had struck the trail, and went 
back to Liverpool, and found that Bob Scruggs and his 
young wife had opened a little shop in the greengrocery 
line in Scotland Road, Liverpool. Here, it was made 
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manifest to me, that the child-wife, for she was little 
more than a child, had become a mother. But the 
young couple got into difficulties. ‘Bob,’ it appears, 
who was five or six years the senior of his wife, was 
lazy and drunken, and used to abuse her, and at last, 
being in debt, they made a moonlight flit, and once 
more I was thrown off the scent. 

It occurred to me then, or soon after, to make some 
inquiries as to whether Scruggs had ever broken the 
Jaw in any way, and these inquiries led to the dis- 
covery that one ‘Robert Scruggs, married,’ had been 
tried at the Liverpool Assizes for highway robbery. 
The charge was robbing a drunken sailor, near the 
Docks, of a considerable sum of money. For this he 
had been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and 
had been gent to Kirkdale Gaol. But he had evidently 
inherited a weak brain from his mother, who, as I 
have stated, was sent to a lunatic asylum after .her 
husband’s death ; and one Sunday morning, as he re- ~ 
turned from church with his fellow-prisoners, Bob cast 
himself over the railing of a gallery on which his 
cell was situated, and, falling some twenty feet or so 
on to a stone pavement, the affairs of this life ceased 
to annoy him any more. 

Through Bob’s arrest I was enabled to ascertain 
where he had been living at the time of the robbery. 
This was in a very low part of Liverpool, and inquiries 
pursued there brought to light that Bob’s wife, with 
her infant son, had gone to Dublin to a soldier who 
had been very good to her, and who had known her at 
the time Bob was courting her. The name of this 
soldier it is not necessary to give, as at the present 
day he occupies a distinguished military position, 
having risen from the ranks and been helped by a large 
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sum of money from the heiress. I had no difficulty in 
finding him out, and through him I learned that 
Mary’s baby had died, and she had gone into domestic 
service, and he hoped some day to marry her. His 
hopes in this respect were not to be realised though 
he was a worthy young man, and would no doubt have 
made her a good husband. 

I found Mary at last installed as a chambermaid in 
a Dublin family, and steps were at once taken by Mr. 
Winthorpe’s solicitors to remove her to London, and 
place her in a position befitting the wealth she was 
entitled to. The announcement that she was heiress to 
fifteen thousand a year did not turn her head, for she 
seemed endowed with a good deal of common-sense. 
In fact, she said she would rather have remained 
as she was, and have married her goldier-lover, 

The process of establishing her identity legally was 
a long and costly one, for every step of her career had 
to be traced and proved beyond doubt. But the 
business was finished at last, and the Court pro- 
nounced her the real heiress, and so the young widow, 
whose life had been such a romantic one, took posses- 
sion of her property, and by the advice of her estimable 
and noble uncle, Mr. Arthur Winthorpe, she went 
abroad to reside, and under her uncle’s guidance she 
set to work to fit herself for her new station in life. 

I often look back on this remarkable case with 
feelings of, as I hope, pardonable pride for the part I 
played in it. For I may claim justly to have been 
the chief instrument in unearthing the lost heiress, 
and bringing the murder of her parents to light. 
This murder being clearly proved by the Italian 
authorities, the old rascal Cirucenti was executed, 
after being kept in prison for two years. 
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The lady has never married again. The story of 
her early life has, as I know, weighed heavily upon 
her, and a large portion of her means has been spent 
in deeds of charity, chiefly in rescuing friendless girls, 
and in providing homes for motherless children. She 
still lives, and though even now a comparatively 
young woman, she is very grey; her bearing is grave, 
dignified, and ladylike, but in her face is a look of 
subdued sorrow that, while life lasts, will, I fancy, never 
fade. If she could wipe out the strange story of her 
early years it might be otherwise. But that cannot 
be, and so she bears it in silence, and her goodness of 
heart and charitable nature have won her the love of 
all who know her, 


A DESPERATE CHARACTER. 


Tl va sans dire, as the French phrase has it, that a 
man whose duty it is to hunt down evil-doers must, in 
the course of time, run considerable personal risk. 
Desperate deeds beget desperate characters ; for men 
who are at war with society and the law generally 
rate their lives and liberties at a high value, strange 
as it may seem, and will resort to almost any means 
to preserve them. Perhaps the closest shave I ever 
had was with a ruffian who well merits the title I have 
given him, namely, ‘A Desperate Cuaracter.’ I speak 
of him as a ‘ruffian,’ notwithstanding that he was 
well connected, had been well brought up, and was 
well educated. Moreover, he could assume the 
manners and air of a gentle, self-sacrificing man. 
In fact, although it seems very much like a contra- 
diction in terms, I am not sure that gentleness was 
not as natural to him as it is toa cat. It was only 
when he was aroused, by being thwarted or checked, 
“that the ruffian-element displayed itself. Then, in- 
deed, was he dangerous, for he seemed to lose all 
control over himself, and the savage stood revealed in 
all his war-paint. He bore the somewhat remarkable 
name of Achilles Sidney Ravenshood, and his career 
had been a strange one. He came of a family of 
highly respectable Herefordshire farmers, and was for 
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several years a pupil at a celebrated school in Bristol, 
where he had an uncle residing who had an interest 
in shipping. At an early age the youth displayed a 
desire to roam, and his uncle obtained him a berth on 
board of a vessel trading to the West Indies. Young 
Ravenshood made two voyages in this merchant vessel, 
and then joined the navy. For ten years he knocked 
about the world, and might have risen to considerable 
eminence in the profession he had chosen, had the 
savage part of his nature been kept under control. 
But whenever seriously thwarted he became a demon, 
and it can be easily seen how this unfortunate trait 
was calculated to be a serious impediment to his 
progress in the navy. He was continually being 
punished for insubordination, which took the form 
of insolence to his superior officers. 

At last he committed a very serious offence indeed 
by an aggravated assault on a companion. The two 
quarrelled, and in the heat of his passion Ravenshood 
seized a capstan bar, and nearly knocked the other 
man’s brains out. The poor fellow lay for some time 
hovering between life and death, and when he did 
recover he was a hopeless imbecile. 

For this terrible deed Ravenshood was court- 
martialled, and, being convicted, was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment and to be drummed out of 
the navy. 

He served the full term of his imprisonment, and 
when he was released disappeared for about a year, 
and no one seems to have known of his whereabouts. 

His next appearance was in Plymouth, where, as 
Arthur Sturge Mendip, he by some meang or other 
got an agency for a big London shipping company, 
and would probably have done very well but for his 
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fatal weakness. He quarrelled with a client one day, 
and struck him in the face, for which he was hailed 
before a magistrate and fined ten pounds, the assault 
being described as ‘a most brutal’ one. Of course 
this matter came to the ears of the shipping company, 
and naturally they were much annoyed that their 
representative should have so disgraced himself. 
They therefore deemed it their duty to cancel their 
engagements with him. He thereupon started a 
Building Society in Plymouth, and, interesting va- 
rious local people of influence in it, the society 
flourished; but at the end of three years Mr. Arthur 
Sturge Mendip suddenly disappeared from his accus- 
tomed haunts, and Plymouth knew him no more. 

This event would not, probably, have caused any 
great concern to any save one person had it not been 
that he carried with him £6,000 of the society’s 
money, and many poor people who had invested their 
little all in the society were ruined; for, of course, 
the society had to be wound up, as there were no 
funds to carry it on or discharge its liabilities. It 
followed that a warrant was issued for Ravenshood’s, 
alias Mendip’s, arrest; but it is necessary to state 
that no one knew at this time that his real name was 
not Mendip, and that he already had a black record 
against him. 

As the local authorities had some reason to think 
he had gone to London, information was sent to the 
Metropolis, with a request that strenuous efforts would 
be made to capture him at once, before he got rid of 
the money he had stolen. He was described as a man 
of about the medium height, powerfully built, and 
with a sunburnt face. He was said to be tattooed 
on the breast with the design of a large vessel in full 
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sail. A photograph accompanied the description, and 
this likeness represented a man of about forty, with 
an expressive, sharply-cut face. But the jaw was 
heavy, the eyes prominent, and the general expression 
that of sullenness. He was very slightly bald on the 
top of the forehead, and wore no beard or whiskers, 
but had a heavy moustache. 

The case was placed in my hands; and, thinking 
that a personal interview with some of his late 
companions in Plymouth might yield a clue to his 
whereabouts, I went down at once to that charming 
seaport. 

He had for several years lived in apartments, which 
he rented from a very respectable family. He had, it 
appeared, paid them everything that was due; and 
did more than that—he left a letter behind, in which 
he acknowledged his obligation to them for many 
acts of kindness and studious attention to his comfort, 
and he begged their acceptance of a ten-pound-note, 
which he enclosed. Nevertheless these people were 
in great distress, for he had long been courting the 
daughter of the house, a good-looking young woman 
of about eight-and-twenty. He had promised to 
marry her in the course of another two months, as 
she was expecting to become a mother. 

Under these circumstances her distress may well 
be pictured. His heartless conduct and desertion had 
well nigh driven her mad, and her mental excitement 
threatened to produce what would probably be a 
dangerous illness. 

Of course I had an interview with this young 
woman, and I found she was much embittered—as 
well she might be—against her faithless lover. Inci- 
dentally she mentioned that he had once told her he 
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had been in the Navy; and she noticed that amongst 
his books he had three or four volumes in which the 
name Achilles Sidney Ravenshood was written. 
Struck by this name, she asked him who the person 
was, and laughingly he had answered that he was the 
person. But almost immediately after he said he was 
only joking, and that he did not know who Ravenshood 
was, as he had bought the books at an auction. She 
thought nothing more of the matter until one day she 
was dusting his sitting-room, and took down from the 
wall a framed photograph of an old lady, which he had — 
always told her was his mother. In removing this 
picture she let it fall, and though it was not broken, 
owing to the carpet, the photo slipped from the frame, 
and she noticed a strip of paper pasted on the back, and 
written on the paper was this inscription— 
‘My beloved mother, 
‘Elizabeth Mary Ravenshood, 
‘Died in Hereford, aged 77, 1855.’ 

Of course the young woman was surprised at seeing 
the name again, and could no longer doubt that it 
was the proper name of her lover, but for some reason 
or other he had dropped it. 

Without mentioning the incident of the photograph 
she asked him some days later if Ravenshood was not 
his correct name, but he flew into a passion, and so 
frightened her that she never again referred to the 
subject. 

This matter of the name had considerable signifi- 
cance for me, and I deemed it my duty to proceed to 
Hereford, where I found that the family of Ravens- 
hood was well known in the district, and that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mary Ravenshood had had one son who had 
been in the Navy. 
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It was not a difficult thing from this point to trace 
Achilles Sidney Ravenshood’s naval career, and the 
facts as I have given them in the foregoing pages were 
duly revealed, leaving no room to doubt that Ravens- 
hood was a scoundrel, and a dangerous one to boot. 

The heavy defalcations he had been guilty of in 
connection with the Building Society, and the suffer- 
ing these defalcations entailed upon a number of poor 
people, made it very desirable that his capture should 
be speedily effected, but though every means were 
taken to this end he succeeded in eluding justice. It 
was clear from certain little incidents that investiga- 
tion brought to light that he had been contemplating 
flight for some time, and had made due preparations. 
He had realised some four hundred pounds’ worth of 
railway stock that he held, and had also sold privately 
two hundred shares he owned in a Plymouth gas 
company; and a few days before his flight he with- 
drew from the bank that he dealt with two hundred 
and seventy-eight pounds, out of a sum of two 
hundred and eighty-five pounds that stood to his 
credit. No doubt he left the small balance remaining 
in order not to arouse suspicion. In taking his depar- 
ture from Plymouth he gave out that he was going to 
Bristol to see a relative who was at the point of death, 
and from whom he expected a legacy of a few hundred 
pounds. That he went to Bristol was conclusively 
proved, but it is probable he did not remain in that 
town for a single night. But there the scent failed, 
and it was impossible to get any further trace of him 
beyond a statement made by a railway official that a 
man answering Ravenshood’s description booked for 
London by the mail which left seven hours after the 
time he would arrive from Plymouth, but though it 
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was likely enough that he did go to London, the great 
metropolis seemed to have effectually swallowed him. 
And so the days went by and became weeks, and the 
weeks months, but no sign of Ravenshood was ever 
seen. 

A little more than four years after this I was 
glancing over the ‘London Directory,’ seeking for an 
address I wanted, when my eye caught the following: 
‘Sturge (Arthur), Broker and Commission Agent, 
290, Leadenhall Street.’ 

The name struck me instantly. Arthur Sturge; for 
I had not forgotten that Ravenshood, during his 
Plymouth career, had styled himself Arthur Sturge 
Mendip. At the time I was making inquiries in 
Hereford I ascertained that ‘Sturge’ was a family 
name and was borne by a number of the Ravenshoods. 
So that here was a remarkable coincidence so far as 
the combination of the Christian and surname went, 
or else [ had stumbled by chance across Ravenshood, 
and he, by the folly peculiar to all criminals, had 
betrayed himself. I need scarcely say, perhaps, that 
I resolved to find out. I therefore took an early 
opportunity of calling at Mr. Sturge’s address. 

There was evidence that he must be doing business, 
for the offices were well furnished, and there were five 
or six clerks hard at work. I was informed that Mr. 
Sturge was at that moment in America, where he had 
gone to establish a branch business, and probably he 
would not be back for some weeks. 

This was very annoying to me, but there was nothing 
for it but to wait patiently. His head clerk and 
manager was exceedingly anxious to know my busi- 
ness. I told him, however, that it was quite of a 
private nature, and as he had not inspired me with 
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confidence during the interview I thought it unwise 
to question him in any way; for if Sturge should be 
the man I was seeking this clerk might possibly be in 
league with his employer, and warn him if he scented 
danger. IJ therefore said that I might possibly call 
again in a few weeks. 

I found from inquiries made in quarters where such 
information is obtainable that Mr. Arthur Sturge had 
been established in his place in Leadenhall Street 
about two and a-half years, and that nothing was 
known of him antecedent to that. His landlord’s 
opinion of him was that he was a highly-respectable 
man. But I noted that this opinion seemed to be 
based mainly on the fact that Sturge paid his rent 
very punctually. So far then—beyond the name— 
there was nothing to strengthen my suspicion; but 
until I had proved that suspicion wrong I was not 
likely to leave Mr. Sturge, and so I kept a very keen 
eye on his premises. 

Two months later Sturge returned from America, 
and having allowed him two or three days to settle 
down I waited upon him. He seemed to be in great 
request, as I was one of eight who wished to see him, 
and I was told by the head clerk, who recognised me 
as having called before, that unless I stated the nature 
of my business I should not be able to see Mr. Sturge. 
I replied that my business being purely personal to 
myself and Mr. Sturge, I was not disposed to tell a 
third person what it was, and that it might decidedly 
be to Mr. Sturge’s interest to see me. The result was 
I was promised an interview, and in the course of half 
an-hour I was ushered into the great man’s presence, 
and found myself in a small office-like room. There 
was a row of shelves partly filled with books and 
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packages, presumably samples. The books were marked 
ledgers, day-books, directories of various towns, &c., 
all of which looked very business-like. There was an 
office writing-table, over which was a single gas- 
bracket with a white globe. A waste-paper basket 
and a few chairs completed the furniture. 

Mr. Sturge was a powerfully-built man, of about 
medium height, with iron-grey hair and a long flowing 
beard and whiskers, and a heavy moustache. 

He was as unlike the description and photograph I 
had of Arthur Sturge Mendip as could be, save in 
build, and I thought it probable that, after all, I had 
got on the wrong scent. He motioned me to be seated 
on a chair opposite him on the other side of the table, 
and then said politely— 

‘What can I have the pleasure of doing for you ?” 

‘My object in calling upon you,’ I began, ‘is an 
important one, and I may at once state frankly con- 
cerns you future welfare.’ I watched him narrowly 
as I spoke, but could not detect any change whatever 
in his expression—that is, no indication of alarm. 

‘Indeed!’ he said with a smile. ‘I hope it’s some- 
thing good, then. Some wealthy relative, perhaps, has 
left me a fortune.’ 

I took advantage of this remark to say— 

‘You come from a Herefordshire family, I believe 2 

‘No, I don’t,’ he observed grufily, and with a strong 
emphasis on the word ‘don’t,’ while an angry light 
flashed into his eyes. 

‘Pardon me, then,’ I said, ‘I must be mistaken.’ 
But though I said that, I did not by any means think 
yet I was mistaken. In fact, his eagerness to dis- 
claim connection with Herefordshire rather served to 
strengthen my suspicions. 
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‘Tam an American by birth,’ he went on. 

‘Oh, really,’ I answered, ‘I should not have thought 
it, for you do not speak with the slightest twang.’ 

‘That is due, no doubt, to the fact that I have been 
out of the country the greater part of my life.’ 

‘You were at sea,’ I put in quickly. 

‘Well, I have travelled a great deal,’ he answered, 
fixing his eyes upon me. 

‘In the navy?’ I asked. 

The question caused him to make a visible start, 
and I began to feel now that I had pinned my man. 

‘No,’ he said with emphasis, but there was an un- 
mistakable tremor in his voice. ‘I was never in the 
navy.’ 

‘But you lived in Plymouth, [ think, for some time.’ 

‘What the deuce are you driving at?’ he exclaimed. 
‘If you have only come here to waste my time you had 
better go. J was never in Plymouth in my life.’ 

‘I should be sorry to waste either your own time or 
my own,’ I returned. ‘Both are very valuable, no 
doubt. Atleast, 1 know mineis. But I have a special 
and particular object in putting my questions.’ 

‘Very well, then, you must let me know what your 
special and particular object is. But I repeat I never 
was in Plymouth in my life.’ 

I was convinced that the man was lying. His tone, 
manner, expression, all told plainly enough that he 
was trying to deceive me. And under my searching 
glances he had got reckless; but still, before I could 
commit myself to the risky step of arresting him, I 
wanted more substantial proof. For supposing I did 
arrest him and he turned out to be some other man 
the consequences for me might be serious, for the law 
guards with peculiar jealousy the liberty of the subject, 
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and the detective who makes the grave mistake of cast- 
ing an unmerited slur on an honest man might find 
his reputation irretrievably ruined, and his occupation 
gone; to say nothing of the probability of having to 
pay a substantial sum in the name of damages. I 
was perfectly aware, therefore, how necessary it was 
to be cautious. Now there was one piece of evidence, 
could I obtain it, that would be irrefragable proof of 
his identity. In the description of Ravenshood, alias 
Mendip, it was stated that he was tattooed on the 
breast with the design of a full-rigged sailing-ship. 
If this man was so tattooed the game would be mine, 
but the difficulty was to find that out. The man was 
dressed in a loose waistcoat and a loose-fitting over- 
coat, and wore a white shirt, and a thin necktie tied 
ina bow. If I could, by a sudden and adroit move- 
ment, tear open his shirt I might confirm or falsify 
my suspicions. But there was danger in this, inas- 
much as if he was not Ravenshood I should commit 
an assault, and he might cause me a great deal of 
trouble. So I deemed it prudent to probe him a little 
more, and, in answer to his last remark, I said— 

** You were at school in Bristol, were you not? 

‘You are wrong again,’ he said with a sneer. 

‘Ah! I seem to be unfortunate,’ I observed, ‘ but 
unless I am misinformed and very much mistaken you 
lived for some time in Plymouth under the name of 
Arthur Sturge Mendip.’ 

His face paled, and his eyes became restless and 
fiery, and when he spoke his voice betrayed the 
nervousness he was suffering from. 

‘You are not only singularly misinformed,’ he 
answered, ‘ but very greatly mistaken, and as I consider 
you are guilty of impertinence, as well as intruding on 
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my time, I shall have you put out of the office unless 
you distinctly state your business and tell me who you 
are >” 

‘Good,’ I answered decisively, as I braced myself 
up for action. ‘My name you shall know. It is 
Donovan, and I am a detective. The business I am 
most interested in at the present moment is the 
arrest of a notorious scoundrel, who nearly killed a 
sailor in the navy and suffered a long imprisonment 
for it. Who was the promoter and manager of a 
Building Society in Plymouth, from which place he 
made a hasty flight, carrying with him six thousand 
pounds, the money of a number of poor and hard- 
working people. And as further evidence of his 
heartlessness and wickedness, he left behind him the 
woman he had betrayed, and who is now the mother 
of his child.’ 

During my little speech I never took my eyes off 
him, and I saw how he flinched and wriggled, and 
wrestled with his feelings. And as I finished he 
asked, with an unmistakable menace in his tone— 

‘And do you insinuate that I am that man?’ 

‘I firmly believe that you are,’ I answered. Here I 
stretched my hand across the table and seized his 
shirt-front, with the intention of tearing it open in 
order to see if on his breast was the tattooed ship as 
mentioned in the descriptions of Ravenshood. He 
was, however, a little too quick for me, although I 
tore the buttons off his shirt and waistcoat; but he 
wore a flannel singlet, which prevented my getting a 
view of his naked breast. 

As he sprang to his feet there was a murderous 
glare in his eyes, and deadly passion was writ in his 
face. Kicking his chair away with his right leg, he- 
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drew from a pocket in the back of his trousers a small 
American bowie knife. Flinging the leather sheath 
away, he raised the knife above me, and with a 
terrific oath made a desperate plunge, but I drew 
back and he missed, and ere he could recover himself 
I had sprung upon him, literally leaping over the 
table. My weight forced him to the ground, and as I 
was the heavier man of the two, and as he was under 
me, I had him in a position that gave me the ad- 
vantage. The knife had fallen from his hand, and 
though he made the most violent efforts to recover it 
I was enabled to prevent him doing so by my weight. 
The noise of the struggle brought in the clerks, and in 
the name of the law I called upon them to render me 
assistance; but they seemed to be struck dumb with 
surprise. With an effort I managed to tear open the 
fellow’s singlet, and there, sure enough, on his breast 
was a large vessel, most artistically tattooed. There 
was now no longer a doubt that I had Ravenshood in 
my grasp, and again I called on the clerks to aid me 
in securing him, but not one stirred. Then Ravens- 
hood cried out— 

‘Twenty pounds to any one of you who will drag 
this fellow away.’ 

‘Stir not at your peril?’ I exclaimed. ‘I am a 
detective officer, and this man is a thief and swindler, 
and I have a warrant for his arrest.’ 

This statement had its effect, and not one stirred 
either to help or to defeat me. By a supreme effort, 
I don’t know to this day how I managed it, I 
drew forth from my pocket a pair of specially-made 
American spring handcuffs that Lalways carried with 
me on occasions of this kind. They could be fastened 
on to the wrists with the greatest ease if they were 
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once got into position; and when once on, if the 
prisoner struggled and tried to break them, the strains 
on the connecting chain caused them to tighten to 
such an extent as to render motion most painful. I 
succeeded in getting the bracelets on him, then I 
allowed him to rise. I was pretty well exhausted, 
and he was worse than I was, for he had strained and 
struggled to such an extent that his strength had 
gone. 

‘It’s all up!’ he groaned despairingly. Then, as he. 
glared on me like a wild beast, he said-—‘ You’ve had 
a narrow shave, Mister Donovan; for, if I had got 
the chance, I would have put that knife into you, as 
sure as God’s in heaven! I’m sorry I failed.’ 

‘I am not,’ I answered with a laugh, ‘ for I have the 
satisfaction now of securing a cold-blooded and heart- 
less rascal. But you had better order one of your 
clerks to get a cab, otherwise I shall have to take you 
through the streets as you are.’ 

He saw the wisdom of complying with my sug- 
gestion, and the cab was ordered, and the prisoner 
instructed his managing clerk to go to a firm of 
lawyers, whose address he gave, and tell them to take 
charge of his business. Then I conveyed him to the 
nearest police-station, and felt relieved and triumphant 
when I had him safely under lock and key. 

His examination before the magistrate resulted in 
his being committed for trial; and at his trial the 
evidence was so overwhelming that, in spite of the 
most brilliant defence by one of the most eminent 
Q.C.’s of the day, he was condemned, and sentenced 
to a long term of imprisonment. His despair on 
hearing his sentence was so great that he was seized 
with a sort of fit of frenzy, during which he raved, 
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and cursed, and grasped the rail of the bar with such 
tenacity that it took six powerful men to remove 
him. And so violent was he afterwards that it was 
considered advisable to put him into a straight 
jacket. Six months later he ended his misspent life 
by hanging himself in his cell from a rope he made 
from strips of his sheet. 

His was truly a misspent life, for he had in him the 
capacity for higher and better things. The business 
he was creating in London was in a very flourishing 
state, and he might ultimately have made a fortune 
out of it, and but for his fatuousness in retaining the 
name of Sturge he would probably have evaded the 
sword of justice to the end of his days. But the way 
of evil doers is ever in shadow, and the wicked man’s 
sin findeth him out. 


THE END. 
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Printed by Jas. Wade, 13, Tavistock-streot, Covyent-garden W.G. 
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IF 1Y BE POSSIBLE, AS MUCH AS IN YOU LIES, STUDY TO LIVE AT PEACE WITH ALL MEN. 


O world! 
O men! what are ye, and our best 


designs, 
’ ’ | That we must work by crime to punish 
@ ®& @ crime, - a 
And slay, as if death had but this one 
gate.—Byron. 


WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


OUTRAGED NATURE.— She 

kills and kills, and is never tired of 
killing, tillshehastaughtman the terrible 
lesson he is so slow to learn—that Nature 
is only conquered by obeying her. For 
the means of prevention, and for pre- 
serving health by natural means, use 
ENO'S * FRUIT SAL.” Its simple but 
natural action removes all impurities, 
thus preserving and restoring health. If 
its great value in keeping the body in 
health were universally known, no 
family would be withcut it. 


HE HOME RULE PRO- 
BLEM.—in the political world 
Home Rule means negotiable ballast. 
“Tn the sanitary world it means in the 
whole Metropolis upwards of 20,000 lives 
are still yearly sacrificed, and in the 
whole of the United Kingdom upwards 
of 100,000 fall victims to gross causes 
which are preventible. . . . England 
pays not less than 424,000,000 per 
annum (that is to say, about three times 
the amount of poor rates) in consequence 
of those diseases which the science of 
Hygiene teaches how to avoid (and 
=| Which may be prevented).”—CHADWICK. 


Pass ITBY IF YOULIKE: 


Bur IT Is TRUE! 


W HAt MIND CAN GRASP 

THE LOSS TO MAN- 

KIND and the misery entailed that 

these figures reveal? What dashes to 

the earth so many hopes, breaks so 

many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely death ! to say nothing of 
the immense increase of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the bread-winners of families. 


66 WEYPT, CAIRO.-—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three occasions 

been attacked by fever; on the first occasion I lay in hospital six weeks. The last 
attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUIT 
SALT,’ to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt 
gratitude for my restoration impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store 
of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me, Sir, 
gratefully yours, A CoRPoRAL, 19th Husaars, May 26, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Exo.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—* A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an originai 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMS. 


Examine each Bottle, and see the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT’? WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


“The Standard” 
PUBLISHERS’ SPECIAL COLUMN 


NEW BOOKS, RECENT EDITIONS, &c. 


The PUBLISHERS’ SPECIAL COLUMN of New Books, 
Recent Editions, &c., appears on the LeapER PaGpr in the 
Mornin@ Epitions of 


“Che Stanvard,”’ 


and throughout all the Evening Epitions, including the 
SPECIAL EpIvion of 


“Che Lboening StanvVary,” 


the Column appears next matter. 


IMPORTANT NO tices 
The Officially Certified Guaranteed Daily Circulation of 


“Che Stanvard” 
—:— 255,292 COPIES —:— 


OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION DAILY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the Publishers’ Special Column 
MUST be sentto Mr. ROBERT WATSON, 150, Fleet St., B.O. 


\ 


CHAT 


See) Fa bs) 


PUBLISHED BY 


O &® WINDUS 


OK S 


214, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W, 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent post-free Sor the published price by 


the Publishers, 


Abbé Constantin (The). By 
Lupovic Hatevy, of the French 
Academy. Translated into English, 
With 36 Photogravure Illustrations by 
Gouri. & Co., after the Drawings of 
Madame MADELEINE LEMaIRE, Price 
may be learned from any Bookseller, 


About.—The Fellah: An Egyp- 


tian Novel. By Epmonp Asout, 
Translated by Sir RanpAL ROBERTS, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Adams (W. Davenport), Works 
by: 

A Dictionary of the Drama. Being 
a comprehensive Guide tothe Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, Crown 8vo, half-bound, 
12s. 6d. (Preparing. 

Quips_ and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ApDAMS. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Adams (W. H. D.).— Witch, 
Warlock, and Magician: Historical 
Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft 
in England and Scotland. By W. H. 
DavENPorT ADAMS, Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 12s. 


Agony Column (The) of “The 
Times,” from 1800 to 1870, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by AticE Cuay, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Aide (Hamilton), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


Alexander (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate, 


Allen (Grant), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 2ach, 
The Evolutionist at Large. 
Vignettes from Nature. 
Colin Clout’s Calendar. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. each’ post 
8vo, illustrated boards., 2s. each. 
Strange Stories. With a Frontispiece 
by GEorGE Du Maurier, 
The Beckoning Hand. With 4 
Frontispiece by TowNnLey GREEN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; pose 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 2ach. 
Philistia. | The Devil’s Die. 
Babylon: A Romance, 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
In all Shades. 
This Mortal Coil. 


The Tents of Shem. With a Front- 
ispiece by E. F. BREwTnacy, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

A New Novel, Three Vols., crown 

vo. (Preparing. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 

LShortly, 


Architectural Styles, 4 Hand. 
book of. Translated from the German 
of A. ROSENGARTEN, by W. CoLLeTt« 
Sanpars, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
639 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


A Cannibal God, 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Arnold.—Bird Life in Englanag, 
By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Art (The) of Amusing: A Col- 

lection of Gracetul Arts, Games, Tricks, 

Puzzles, and Charades, ‘By Frank 

BELLEwW. With 300 liluscrations. Cr, 

8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Artemus Ward: 

Artemus Ward’s Works: The Works 
of CHARLES FARRER Browne, better 
known as ARTEMUS Warp, With 
Portrait and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By 
Epwarp P. Hineston. With a 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Ashton (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
A History of the Chap-Books of the 

Eighteenth Century. With nearly 
400 Illustrations, engraved in tac- 
simile of the originals. 

Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. From Original Sources. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century. Withnearly 
too Illustrations. 

English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. With 115 I- 
lustrations. 

Modern Street Ballads. 
Illustrations 


Bacteria._A Synopsis of the 
Bacteria and Yeast Fungi and Allied 
Species. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With 
87 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 6d. 


Bankers, A Handbook of Lon- 
don; together with Lists of Bankers 
from 1677.. By F. G. HILTON PRICE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bardsley(Rev.C.W.),Works by : 
English Surnames: Their Sources 
and Significations. Third Edition, 
revised, Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 
Curiosities of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Baring Gould (S.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Red Spider. | Eve. 


With 57 


Barrett (Frank), Novels by: 
Fettered for Life. By FRANK Bar- 
reTt, Author of “ Lady Biddy Fane,”’ 
&c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Between Life and Death. 
Vols., crown 8vo. 


Three 
Oct. 20. 


Beaconsfield, Lord: A Biogra- 
phy. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Sixth 
Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 


es 


Beauchamp. — Grantley 
Grange: A Novel. By SHELSLEY 
BEAUCHAMP. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28, 


Beautiful Pictures by British 
Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries, All en- 
graved on Steel in the highest style of 
Art. Edited, with Notices of the 
Artists, by SypNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 21s. 


Bechstein.— As Pretty as 
Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by LupwiG BECHSTEIN. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, and 100 Illusts, by RICHTER. 
Small 4to, green and gold, 6s, 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Beerbohm. — Wanderings in 
Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By JuLius BEERBOHM. With 
lllusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 


A Ballad History of England. 
Songs for Sailors. 


Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8yvo, illust. 
bds., 28s. each; cl. limp, 2s, 6d. each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. ° 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Seamy Side. : 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by FRED. BARNARD, 

The Captains’ Room, &c. ..With 
Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. | 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by HARRY Furniss. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN, | 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Gibeon. : 

The World Went Very. Well Then, 
With Illustrations by A, Forestier, 

Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Great- 
ness, and his Fall. 
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Besant (WALTER), continued— 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier and F, 
Wappy. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 6d. 

To Call her Mine, &c, With Nine 
Illusts. by A. Forestier. Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (Preparing. 

The Holy Rose, &c. Witha Front- 
ispiece by F. BARNARD. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

Armorel of Lyonesse: A Romance 
of the Present Day. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, [Nov.1. 

Fifty Years Ago. With 137 full-page 
Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s, 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
With Photograph Portrait. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, ls. 


New Library Edition of 
Besant and Rice’s Novels. 
Twelve Volumes, printed from new 
type on alarge crown 8vo pageand hand- 
somely bound in cloth, Six S hillings each. 
I. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With 
Etched Portrait of JAmEs RICE, 
2. My Little Girl. 
3. With Harp and Crown, 
4. This Son of Vulcan. 
5. The Golden Butterfly. With Etched 
Portrait of WALTER BESAnvt, 
6. The Monks of Thelema. 
7. By Celia’s Arbour, 
8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
g. The Seamy Side. 
zo. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c, 
11. ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
12. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Betham-Edwards(M)—Felicia. 
By M. BeTHAM-Epwarps, Cr. 8vo, cl. 
extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Bewick (Thomas) and _ his 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson, With 95 
Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BLACKBURN (HENRY), continued— 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol. I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

The New Gallery, 1888 and 1889. 
With numerous IIlusts., each 1s. 

The New Gallery, 1890. With 86 
Illustrations. ls, 

English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 

Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

An Illustrated Catalogue to the 
National Gallery. With Notes by 
H. Biacxsurn,and 242 Illustrations 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1890. With 400 Fac- 
simile Sketches. 3s, 

The Paris Society of the Fine Arts, 
1890. With 331 Illustrations. 3s. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scort. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Blind.—The Ascent of Man: 
A Poem. By MatuHiItpE Buinp. Crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by : 
English Merchants: Memoirs in II- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. With numerous IHustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
English Newspapers: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


Bowers’(G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each, 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals, 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 
books: 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1887, and 1889, each 1s. 

Academy Notes, 1890. With 175 
Illustrations.~ ls. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 600 II. 
lustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84, Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 II- 
lustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. Gd. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1889, each 1s, 

Grosvenor Notes, 1890, With 85 
Illustrations. Is, 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 
Camp Notes: Sport and Adventure 

in Asia, Africa, America, , 


Savage Life: Adventures of a Gloke- 
Trotter. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, Picture boards, 2s, 


Brand’sObservations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With 
the Additions of Sir Henry ELtis, 
and numerous Illustrations, Crown 
5vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 


eee 


A BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Bret Harte, Works by: 
Lisrary Epition, Complete in Six 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works: 

LiprarRy EpItion. Arranged and 

Revised by the Author. 

Vol. I. CoMPLETE POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WoRKS. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. II. EARLIER PAPERS—LUCK OF 
RoarineG Camp,and other Sketches 
—BoHEMIAN PAPERS — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. TaLeEsS OF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. GABRIEL CONROY. 

Vol. V. StTorRIES — CONDENSED 
NOVELS, &c. 

Vol. VI. TALESOFTHEPACIFICSLOPE, 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 
ot the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 
Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 original Drawings 
GREENAWAY, reproduced in Colours 
by EpmMuND Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Il- 
lustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. With €0 
Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
other Sketches. 

Californian Stories (including THE 
Twins oF TABLE MountTAIN, JEFF 
Briees’s Love Story, &c.) 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Flip. Maruja. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each, 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 

The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
15th Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a COMPLETE ENGLISH 
BiBLIoGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


by Karte ; 


Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 
More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. 


The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo BraHE, and KEP- 
LER. With Portraits, 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. SMITH. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa Fine Art. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post 8vo, printed on laid-paper and 
half-bound, 2s. 


Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By Harotp BrypGes. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. DALZIEL. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illustrations by P. MAc- 
NAB. Second Edition, 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poeti- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. Witha Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by FRED. BARNARD, 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Linne. 


Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RICHARD 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s, 
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Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy: A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 


TON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, | 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isle of Man. 


Cameron (Commander), — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Loverr Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8Vvo, cl. ex., Se: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ys. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever, 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THoMAS 
CARLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD, and Three 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
1s. 6d. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and RalphWaldo Emerson, 
1534 to 1872, Edited by CuHarLrs 
Eviot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 


Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. III, 


the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- | 


sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each. 

Chatto &Jackson.—ATreatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CuHaTTO 
and JOHN Jackson. With an Addi- 
tiofal Chapter by Henry G. Bonn; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 23s. 


Lo) 


Chaucer: 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64. 


Clare—For the Love of a Lass: 
A Tale of Tynedale. By Austin 
CLARE, Author of “A Child of the 
Menhir,” &c. Cheaper Edition, post 
8vo, picture boards, 2s. __[ Preparing. 


Clive (Mrs, Archer), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Paul Ferroll. 
_Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarpb Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of ‘*The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Cobban,—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MAcLAREN COBBAN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Coleman (John), Works by: 
Players and Playwrights | have 
Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s, 
Curly: An Actor’s Romance. With 
Illustrations by J. C. Doxuman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLston 
CoLuins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 


Collins (Churton).—A Mono- 
graph on Dean Swift. By J. Cuur- 
TON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

8s. UShorily, 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. 
illustrated boards, 2s. Gah 
Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each, 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 


6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s, 6a. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GIL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. p 
Hide and Seek, [Illustrated by Sir 
jJoun GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 
‘The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, : 
Queen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 

JoHN GILBERT e 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Woman in White... With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHn GILBERT and 
F, A. FRASER. i 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illusts. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du MavurigeR and EDWARD 
HUGHES. 4 

Miss or Mrs.” With Illustrations by 
S. L. FrtpEs and Henry Woops. 

The New Magdalen. Illustrated bv 
G.Dvu Maurier and C.S.REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. _ Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. MAHONEY. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and SyDNEY Hatt. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. : 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“1 Say No.” 

Tine Evil Genius. 

Little Novels. | 


Illustrated by 


A Rogue’s Life. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Legacy of Cain. 

Blind Love. With a Preface by 
WALTER BESANT, and 36 Illustra- 
tions by A. FoRESTIER. [Shortly. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
‘‘Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,”’ and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucKsTONE, 
and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. CoLtquroun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8yo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Conway (Monc. D.), Works by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. With 65 Illustrations. 
Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 
A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Sq. 8vo, 63. 
Pine and Palm: A Novel. Twa 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
George Washington’s Rules of Civ- 
ility, traced to their Sources aud 
Restored, Fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 
2s. 6d. [Shortly. 
Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Cr. 8vo, cl. 
extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 

_SipNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
bv Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. With Two 
Steel-plate Illustrations by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the SEconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Besr 
Humourof THACKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RosertT Brouau, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 


Cheaper Edition, with Additional 
Plates, and a Bibliography. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming (C. F.Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
Inthe Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous IIlusts. 
Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: 
Novel. By WiLtt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, 3s, 6d, ; post 8vo, boards, 28, 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
New and Revised Edition, illustrated 
With over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEorGe DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rosr. Crutk- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. By ALPHONSE 
DaubDET. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By F. Dave- 
NANT, M.A, Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, Is, 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-}, 
Works by: 

Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, ls. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide, 
Foods for the Fat: A Tréatise on Cor- 

pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure, 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I, 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAVIER DE MaIstre, 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille——A Castle in Spain. 
By James De MILLE. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


Derby(The).—The Blue Ribbon 
of the Turf: A Chronicle of the Racr 
FOR THe Dersy, from the Victory of 
Diomed to that of Donovan. With 
Notes on the Winning Horses, the Men 
who trained them, the Jockeys who 
rode them,and the Gentlemen to whom 
they belonged; also Notices of the 
Betting and the Betting Men of the 
period; together with an Account of the 
‘Surroundings of the Race; and Brief 
Accounts of THE Oaks. By Louis 
HENRY Curzon. Cr. 8yo, cl. extra, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers, 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby. 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RICHARD HerRNE SuuEp- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpITION, in the Mayfair 
Library, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illusts. by 
C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED RIMMER, 
and others. Sq. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d, 


Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. BREweER, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREweEr, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography, 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 

| Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
H By W. Davenport Apams, Cr. 8vo, 
| half-bound, 12s. 6d. [Ju preparation. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. Bent 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRANcES Hays, Cr, 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Errezer 
Epwarps. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien, ” by Water. HErrIrs 
Pottock. With a Preface by Henry 
IrvING. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d, 


Dobson (Austin), Works by : 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils, By 
AUSTIN Dogson. With 95 choics 
Illustrations, Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Four French Women,  Fcap. 8vo, 
half-leather, 2s. 6d.’ [Shortly, 
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Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. cities. 
_ Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
Donovan (Dick), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from’ the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! | Tracked & Taken. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? With 
other Detective Tales. 
The Man from Manchester. With 
23 Illustrations by J. H. RusseEtu. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Iniroductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 


Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Iwo Vols. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 


lected Poems. ‘Three Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edwards.—Words, Facts, and 
Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, 
Quaint, & Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d, 


Doyle (A. Conan, Author of 
‘““Micah Clarke’’), Novels by: 
The Firm of Girdlestone: A Roe 
mance of the Unromantic. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Strange Secrets. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


By W. Davenport ApDAms, Crown 8vo, 
hal{i-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation, 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Girrorp, 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. SwInBurRNE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Ed.,withNotes&Intro- 
duction, by Col. CUNNINGHAM. I Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Col, 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Duncan (Sara J.), Works by: 
A Social Departure: How Ortho- 
docia and I Went round the World 
by Ourselves. 111 Illusts. by F. H. 
TOWNSEND. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 
An American Girl in Europe. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. H. 
TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


__ ts, 6a [Preparing. 
Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F, THIsELToN 


Dyer, M.A. _ Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 


Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R, PEARCE EpGCUMBE, 


With 41 Ilusts, Cr, 8vo, cl, extra, 5s, ¢ 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests tor 
ascertaining their Reality, By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RicHARpDSon, Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 


600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
Joun BROwWNING,F.R.A.S., &c. Tenth 
Edition (Sixteenth Thousand), With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Farrer (J. Anson), Works by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1g, 6d, 
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Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men, By SamugeL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 


Edited by WiLt1AM Crookes, F.C.S, | 


With numerous Illustrations. 


On the Various Forces of Nature, 


and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations, 


Fellow (A) of Trinity: A Novel. 
By Avan St. Ausyn, Author of * Trol- 


lope’s Dilemma,”and WALTWHEELER. 
Three Vols,, crown 8vo. 


Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THomMas KEnTISH. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 
The World Behind the Scenes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES LAmB, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, ls. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mbs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 

Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 

Minor Poems, With Memorial-Intro- 

duction and -Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

GrRosarT, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78, 6d, each, 
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Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 

One by One. ! A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. |_King or Knave ? 


Olympia, Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

Romances of the Law. With a Front- 
ispiece by D, H. Friston. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


— 


Frederic (Harold), Novels by : 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. Post 8vo, 

| illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Lawton Girl. With a Frontis- 
Piece by F. Barnarp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NeELson, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HarrixncTton 
O’REILLY. With over roo Illustrations 
by Paut FRENZENY. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo, With a Preface 
by Sir H. BARTLE Frere, G.C.S,I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Hain FrISwELL. Post 8vo, illus- 


Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
| to the London Charities. Showing 
their Name, Date of Foundation, 
Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by Joun Lane. Published Annually. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
| Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management ot 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GEORGE GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossin 
about Flowers. By Tom and JAnr 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F. G. HEATH. Crowa 8vo, 
| cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edves, 65, 


io | BOOKS PUBLISHED. BY 


Garrett.—The Capel Giris: A 
Novel. By EpwArD GARRETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 88.6d, ; post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1890.—ls. Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by SyLtvanus URBAN 
appears monthly. 

*.* Bound Volumes for recent years ave 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
each; Cases for binding, 28. each. 

(The). 


Gentleman’s Annual 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover, demy 8vo, ls. The 
forthcoming Annual is entitled Hood- 
winked, by T. W. Speicut, Author of 
‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGAr Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JoHN RUSKIN. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Robin Gray. | The Braes of Yar- 
What. will the row. 

World Say ? | A Heart’s Prob- 
Queen of the lem. 

Meadow The GoldenShaft. 


The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say? 
For the King. | InPastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Gibney.—Sentenced! By Som- 
ERVILLE GIBNEY. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First SERIES contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea— Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Seconp SERIES contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—S weethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance, 


GILBERT (W. S.), continued— 74 

Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GILBERT. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. ‘‘ Pinafore”’ 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEORGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By WILLIAM GopwiIn. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 


Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2s. per Volume. 


Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Benneit’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Benneitt’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Mallory’s (Sie Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Monv- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes byT.M’Criz,D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An ENCYCLOP2#DIA OF QuoTa- 
Tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gowing. — Five Thousand 
Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By LIoNEL 
F. Gow1nc. With a Map by E. WEL- 
LER. and 30 Illustrations by C.J. UREN. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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Graham. — The Professor’s 
Wife: A Story. By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guyi and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F,. HureFrer. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Brer Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
AWAY, reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s. 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 

Greville (Henry) Novels by : 

Nikanor: A Russian Novel. Trans- 
lated by Exiza E. CuHase. With 8 
Illusts. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 

A Noble Woman. Translated by 
ALBERT D, VANDAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,’’ Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease, 
Translated from the German of Dr. J, 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6S. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S.C, Hatyt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by MActise, GILBExT, HARVEY, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium §&vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By ANDREW HAtuipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FE.Lix pr 


SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl, limp, 2s.6d, | 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. CreMER. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By Lady 
Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THoMAS Harpy, 
Author of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 

(Blunt ated hosads, 28: 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts, 


The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts, 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, ls.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
RuSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 63. 


Hawley Smart. — Without 
Love or Licence: A Novel. By 
HAwLeEy SMART. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novelsky. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MissCadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, Is. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. Post 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By FrRANcES Hays 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s, s 
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Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GrorGck Heratu, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Nobie Numbers, and Complete Col- 
Jected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 


Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 


The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. [In preparation, 

Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. Crown 
&vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hoey.—The Lover’s Creed. 
By Mrs. CasHEL Hokey. Post 8vo, illus- 
_trated boards. 2s, 


Hollingshead—NiagaraSpray: 
Sketches. By JoHN HoLuInGsHEAD. 
With Three Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
picture cover, 1s. 


Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 
Tne Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THoMSON. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A, 
SALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast: 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
Se > -loth limp, 28, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Holmes. — The 


Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual tor tis 
Use of Speakers and Singers. by 
Gorpon Hormes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 
Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 

Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities. With 
85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, printed 

on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah’s Arkzx- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hoop, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON 
and E. C. Barnes. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots,Puns,and 
Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles,and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 


A Novel. By Mrs. Grorce Hooper, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hopkins—'’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TiGHE Hopkins, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp Hen- 
Gist Horne, With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cioth extra, 7s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THORMANBy.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt: 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by EpMuND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, printed on laid paper and half- 
bound, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 2ach, 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person, 
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Hydrophobia: an Account of M. | Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa.- 


PAsTEuR’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
'on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By RENAUD Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By One oF 
__ THEM. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By JEAN INGELow. Cr. 8vo, 
cl.ex., 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PEr- 
CEVALGRAVES. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s.6d. 

James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 1S.; cl.,1s. 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
JANVIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Post 8vo, cl. 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WaLtTER BESANT. Second Ed, 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 
Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A _ Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jerome.—Stageland : Curious 


Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants. 
ByJERoMeE K, Jerome. With 64 Illusts. 


Post 8vo, 


by J. BernarD PartripGe, Fifteenth | 


Thousand, Feap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Jerrold.—The Barber's Chair; 

and The Hedgehog Letters. By 

DouGLas JERROLD. Post 8vo, printed 
__on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip | 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 


we Grow, and How we Cook Them, 


Edited by Henry S. LEIGH. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

gendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 
300 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 

Credulities, Past and Present. In- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 


With 


Post 8vo, 


of. ‘Translated by Wutston. Con- 
taining both ‘The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 
With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols.. demy 8vo, handsomely half- 
bound, 12s, 6d. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 


Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 
Novel. By Artuur Keyser. Cr. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth,1s.6d. | 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 
Passion’s Siave. Post 8vo, picture 
_ boards, 2s. Mitt , ; 

Kingsley (Henry), Noveis by: 
Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 2s. 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. ts 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiILLIAM 
Knicnt, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knieut, 
L-R.C.P iO Cr, vo. ls? clothy 18. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion: A 


Romance of the Thirteenth Century, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Marguess of Lorne, K,T. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a page of the “‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CuarLes Lams, Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHartes Lams. Selected 
irom his Letters by Prrcy Fitz- 

GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called in England “Tue 
ARABIAN NicHts’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
EDWARD WI1uLiaAM Lane, Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, irom Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LanE-Poote. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 

The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3g. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy: The An- 
tiquities, Humours, and Eccentrici- 
ties of the Cloth. Post 8vo, printed 
on Jaid paper and hf.-bound (uniform 
with ‘The Essays of Elia” and 
“ Gastronomy as a Fine Art”’), 2s, 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
_ Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, LEIGH. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Sco'ish Life. By Joun K, 
Leys, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, gs. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


| Life'in London; or, The History 
| of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With CrRUIKSHANK’s Coloured 
Ijlustrations, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


| Linskill—In Exchange for a 


Soul. By Mary LinskILu. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Witch Stories. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

“My Love!” lone. 

Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 


Sowing the Wind. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E, DavIEs, 

L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 28.; cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rospert FFRENCH Durr. 


Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s, : 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, Qs, 6d. 

| Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
HENNESSY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


McCarthy (Justin 
Works by: 

The French Revolution. 4 Vols., 

| 8vo, 12s. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready, 

An Ouiline of the History of treland, 
froin the Earliest Times to the Pre« 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 


Second Edition, revised. Crows 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Hafiz in London: Poems. Choicely 


printed. Small 8yo, gold cloth, 38, 6d, 
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McCarrtny (Justin H.), continued— 

Harlequinade: Poems. Small 4to, 
Japanese vellum, 8s. Also a few 
Large Paper Copies, the price of 
which may be ascertained from any 
Bookseller. 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, ls. 6d, 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, 1ls.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Lily Lass: A Romance. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works 
b . 


va 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PoPpuLaAR EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JUBILEE EDITION, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
—Also a CHEAP PopuLaR EDITION, 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

A History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vols. I. & IL. now ready, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Dear Lady Disdain. | A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford./Miss Misanthrope. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

Donna Quixote. | Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


“The Right. Honourable.” By 
Justin McCartny, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Macdonell.—_Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By AGNES Macpone.t. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 


By Rospert MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un.- 


half of the Present Century. By 
WILLIAM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed onan India Tint, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


M ac Co the Mr. Stranger’s 


Sealed Packet: A Story of Adven- 
ture. By HuGH MacCoti. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MacDonald.—Works of Fan cy 


and Imagination. By GreorGEe Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Vols., in cloth 
case, 21s. Or the Vols. may be had 
separately, grolier cloth, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Vol. 1. WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THE 
HIDDEN LIFE, 

Vol. 2. THe DiscipLe. THE GOSPEL 
Women. A Book oF SONNETS. 
ORGAN SONGS. 

Vol.3. VioLt1n Sones. SONGS OF THE 
Days AND Nicuts. A Book or 
DREAMS. ROADSIDE POEMS. POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN, 

Vol. 4. PARABLES, BALLADS. SCOTCH 
SONGS. 

Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance. 

Vol. 7. THE PorTENT. 

Voi. 8. THe Ligur PRINCESS. THE 
GianT’s Heart. SHADOWS. 

Vol.9. Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN 
Key. THE Carasoyn. LItTrLe Day- 
LIGHT. 

Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE 
Wow o’ RIVvVEN. THE CASTLE. THE 
BROKEN SworpDs. THE GRAY WOLF. 
UNCLE CoRNELIUS, 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. eacn, 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by THomas R. Macguorp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. MAcguoip, 

Through Normandy. With go Lilus- 
trations by T. R. Macquoip, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp, 

About Yorkshire. With 67 LIllustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoin, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 


Magician’s Own Book (The): 


Performances with. Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W.H. Cremer. With200 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 


Management: including full Prac. 
tical Directions ior producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C, 
Hepwortu. With 1o Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
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Magna Cnarta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 leet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gald and Colours. 58. 


Maliock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 

is Life worth Living ? Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,63, 

Malilory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 

and ot the Knights of the Round Table. 

A Selection. Edited by B. MonTGomME- 

RIE RANKING. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man-Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 


Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards. 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

mark !wain, Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain, 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Lite, Portrait, and 
numerous I]lustrations. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. FRASER. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 
With 212 Illustrations by T, Coppin. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


A Yankee at the Court of King | 


Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by 
Dan BEARD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without [lus- 
trations), illustrated boards, 28, each, 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘ MARK TWaAIN’s 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With rrr Illustrations. f 
The Prince and the Pauper. With 

nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E, W. KEMBLE. 


The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
MINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Open! 


Massinger’s Plays. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 

Sesame! Crown 8vo, cloth 

CAG, 38.6d, ; post 8vo, picture boards, 

Ss. 


From the 
Text of Wm. Girrorp. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 


Daughters: A Novel. By J. MAsTER- 
MAN. Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 


Sea, &c. By BranpER MATTHEWS. 


Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL, 

Quips and Quiddities. 
W. DavENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALicr CLay. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson, 
Poetical Ingenulties and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dosgson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
First SERIES. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GiLsert. 
SECOND SERI«S, Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 


GRAVES. 
Animals and their Masters. By Sir 


ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS, 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table, 
By OLivER WENDELL Hotmes.  II- 
Justrated by J. Gorpon THOMSON. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt, 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FITZGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos LARwoop, 


Selected by 


wins ia 


\ Mayrarr Lrerary, continued— 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
LARWOOD. (LEIGH, 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. B 
E, Lynn Linton, [MAcCGREGOR, 
Pastimes and Players. By RoBERT 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAattrock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMoNDE- 
LEY-PENNELL, 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuor- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GEORGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace, 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu Rowtey. 

More Puniana. By Hon. H. Rowtey. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea 
SENIOR. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 

Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


By WILLIAM 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.;cl., 1s. 6d. 


Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ADAH ISAACS MENKEN. A New Edi- 


Mexican Mustang (On _ a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. By A. E.Sweert and J.ARMoy 
Knox, Editors of ‘Texas Siftings.” 
With 265 Ilusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 7s.6d. 

Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Touch and Go. | Mp. Dorillion. 
‘iller.— Physiology for the 
‘oung; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
an Physiology, with its application 
the Preservation of Health. With 
nerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LER, Suiall 8yo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, | 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each, 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules tor 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 
The Successful Treatment of Le- 
prosy. By P.G.Unna. With Notes 
by J. L. Minton. Demy 8vo, Is. 


Minto.—Was Sne Good or Bad ® 
A Romance. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 

Hathercourt Rectory. Post $vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, ]s.; cloth, 1s. #4 


Moore (Thomas), worns vy : 
The Epicurean; and Alciphron. A 
New Edition. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal,and Sentimental, by T. Moore; 
with Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by R. 
HERNE SHEPHERD. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. @a 
Muddock (J. E.), Stories vy: 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Dead Man’s Secret; or, The 
Valley of Gold: Being a Narrative 
of Strange and Wild Adventure. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Murray (D. Christie), Nove.s 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Life’s Atonement. A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. {Coals of Fire 
Val Strange. Cynic Fortune. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. | Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 


By the Gate of the Sea. Post 8vo, 
picture boards, 28. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Murray (D. Christie) & Henry 

Herman, Works by: 

One Traveller Returns. Cr.8vo, cloth 
e»tra, 6S. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. With Illusts, 
by A. Forestier and G! NIcoLer. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Bishops’ Bible. Cheaper Ed. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6. (Shortly, 
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Murray.—A Game of Bluff: A | 


Novel, By Henry Murray, joint- 
Auihor with Curistizs Murray of “A 
Dangerous Catspaw.” Post 8vo, pic- 
ture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Nisbet.—“Bail Up:” A Romance 
of BUSHRANGERS AND BLACKS. By 
Hume Nisger, With a Frontispiece 
by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly, 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from the finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. [Preparing 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Heaith and Disease, By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, Is. ; cl., 1s.6d. 


Oberammergau.—The Coun- 
try of the Passion Play, and the 
Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. 
SEGUIN, Author of “ Walks in Algiers.” 
With a Map and 37 Illustrations, 
Third Edition, with a new Preface 
for 1890. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T, P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance? or Fate? 


Ohnet (Georges), Novels by: 
Doctor Rameau. Translated by Mrs. 
CASHEL Hogy. With g Illustrations 
by E. Bayarp. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,6s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A Last Love. Translated by ALBERT 
D, VANDAM. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 
A Weird Gift. Translated by ALBERT 
D. Vanpam. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 
3s. 6d. [ Shortly, 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Whiteladies With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, iHustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


O’Reilly.—Phoebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 


Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O'Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl, ex.,10s, 6d, 


Fecap. 8vo, 


| 


Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: post 8vq 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 
Strathmore. Signa. | Ariadne. 
Chandos In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 4 
Cecil Castte-|Moths. | Bimbi. 
maine’s Gage. |Pipistrello. 
Idalia. In Maremma 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Wanda. 
TwoLittleWooden | Frescoes. fine. 


Shoes. Princess Naprax- 
A Dog of Flanders.! Othmar. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each, 


Guilderoy. 
Syrlin. [Shortly, 
Ruffino, &c. fOct 1. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ovuripa by F. 
SyDNEy Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EpITIoN, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 


Lights onthe Way: Some Tales with- 
ina Tale. By the late J. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. PaGeE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoserH GreEGo, Author 
of ‘Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,’’ &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and roo Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. [Preparing 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecv 
How to get most Benefit from Me¢ 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S4 
i. KniGuT,L.R.C.P, Cr.8vo,1s.; 2 


\ 


\ 


‘Pau l.—Gentle and Simple. By 


\ MARGARET AGNES PAUL. With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. | Under One Roof. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. | 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

The Talk of the Town. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward 

Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 

The Best of Husbands. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

In Peril and Privation:. Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 

The Burnt Million. Cheaper Edition. 


Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. [Shovily, 
The Word and the Will. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 
Notes from the ‘News.’ Cr. 8vo, 


portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the ‘‘ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
GoapBy and WILLIAM Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEong 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, Is, 


Pennell (H. Choimondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled, With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Societe, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL, 


I 
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Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, ReEep. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 


Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 


The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackarnEss. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE. With Portraits, 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, handsomely 
half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan): 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EDGAR ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and  Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s, 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartuy, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. . 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s, 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881, By the 
Princess OLGa, Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 68, 
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Proctor (R. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 


ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo,Is. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. RamBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B.Pirman. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and aColoured Chart of Spectra. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Randolph. — Aunt Abigail 
Dykes: A Novel. By Lt.Col. GEORGE 
RANDOLPH, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Reade (Charles), Novels by: 

Crown $vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each, 
Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 

FILDEs, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autoblography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matr STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C, KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated byS L., 
Fiipes, A.R.A., and Wm. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by ROBERT BARNES. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. PATERSON, S.L. FivpEs, A.R.A., 
C. GREEN, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by KATE 
(CRAUFORD. [CouLDERY. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Txos, 


Illustrated by 
Il- 


READE (CHARLES), continued— 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance, Illustrated 
by P. MAcnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Ansey, 
Percy Macguoip,and JOSEPH NAsH. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JosepH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 

Christie Johnstone. A Choice Pocket 
Edition, set in New Type, in Elzevir 
style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. 6d. 

[Shortly. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
With an Appendix, containing an 
ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Sd. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations, 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Danie. 
Deror. (Major’s EpitTion.) With 37 
Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each, 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. [Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Mora! Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
Bevuys, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 
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Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with-Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous II]lustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 


Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star,” 
The Romance of Jenny darlowe. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards. 2s. 
An Ocean Tragedy :A Novel. Cheaper 


Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 
My Shipmate Louise. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. [ Oct. 6, 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GrorGce AuGustTus SALA. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHEenrySAnNsoN, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 

Guy Waterman.|Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


Bound to the Wheel. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Crown 8vo, 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown &vo, cloth 
extra, 38, 6d 


Science-Gossip for 1890: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, Pho- 
tography,&c. Price 4d.Monthly ; or 5s. 
per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. 
XX. to date, at 5s. each, Cases for 
Binding, ls. 6d. each. 


Secret Out” Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., Illustrated, 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Exper. 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘‘ White 
Magic.” ByW.H.CREMER. 300I llusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection ot 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FraNK BELLEw, 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 

Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 

The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Hightanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
and a NEw PreErFAcE for 18go, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.SeEnror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 23.64. 


an 
~ 


toric Man. By James H. Sroppart, 
Author of ‘‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Shakespeare: 
The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr, 
W5LLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies, 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. BLrountT. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary LAMB. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SMITH. Cr, ato, cl, gilt, 63, 
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Sharp.—Children of To-mopr- 
row: A Novel. By WILLIAM SHARP, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Shelley.— The Completeworks 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols, 

Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version) ; Queen Mab, with the Notes ; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated Revolt 
of Islam”) ; The Cenci; Julan and Maddalo 


(from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the » 


Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. IIT. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St, 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets;A 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 31840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


Sherard.— Rogues: A Novel. 


By R, H. SHERaRD. - Crown 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Sheridan(General).— Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan. 
With numerous Portraits, Maps, and 
Facsimiles. Two Vols.,, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 24s. 


Sheridan (Richard Brinsley): 
Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed fromthe 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose. and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Ptins, &. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with 10 full-page 
Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

The Rivals, The School for Scandal, 
and other Plays. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and half-bound, Qs, 

(Shortly, 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
BranDer Mattuews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettesand 10 full-page Illusts, 
Demy 8vo, half-parcument, 12s. 6a, 


| Sidney’s 


(Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History, 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacop Larwoop and Joun CAMDEN 
HOorTren. With roo © Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra,7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Tales of To-day. 

Dramas of Life. With 6o Illustrae 
tions by J. H. Russett. 


Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.ea.; cl., 18.6d.ea. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. In One Volume. 
The Case of George Candlemas. 
Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LONSDALE, Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, Pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. ByARTHUR SKETCHLEY, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, Qs. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Smart.—Without Love. or 
Licence: A Novel. By Hawrey 
SMART. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly, 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 

Old Greek Fairy Time. With 130 
Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 38.60. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, loth gilt, 6s. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 

Society in London. ByA Fo- 
REIGN RESIDENT. Cr. 8vo, 18,; cl., 18. 6d, 

Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Count PauL VasILt to a Young 
French Diplomat. Trans. by*R? i, 
DE BEAUFORT, Crown 8vo, cl, ex., 6s, 
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Society out of Town. By A | 


ForEIGN RESIDENT, Author of ‘ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
__ extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Somerset.—Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry Somerset, Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


Spalding.—Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SPALDING, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, ls. 6d. 

A Barren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

The Goiden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s, 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
The Sandycroft Mystery. Crown 

8vo, picture cover, ls. 
Hoodwinked. The GENTLEMAN’S AN- 
NUAL for 1890. Demy 8vo, 1s. [Nov. 


Spenser for Children. By M, 
H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
Bees J. Morean, Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, Os. 


Stageland: Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By JERoME 
K. JEROME. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. BernarpD PartripGe. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Feap. ato, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 


cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp Staunton, 
Edited by Rosrert B. WormMa.p, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 


A Novel. By RoBperT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Eighth Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Fourth Edition. 
WithFrontispiece by WALTERCRANE. 


STEVENSON (R, Louts), continwed— 
Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 68. each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Fitth Edition. : 
The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. 
Second Edition. 
Fourth Edit. 


The Merry Men. 

Underwoods: Poems. 

Memories & Portraits. Third Edit. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and _ other 
Papers. Fifth Edition, 

Cr, 8vo, buckram extra, silt top, 6s. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
New Arabian Nights. Eleventh Edit. 

Prince Otto: Sixth Edition, 


in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WARREN STODDARD. _ Illustrated by 
Wa.tis Mackay. Cr. 8vo, cl.ex.,38.6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HeELen and Aticr ZIM- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With r9 full- 
page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 

Strange Secrets. Told by 
PERCY FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES GRANT, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
DutTTon Cook, and others. With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun Givserr, 
WILLIAM SMALL, W. J. HENNEssy, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Edited byWm. Hone. With 140 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A _ Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, with 
Notes on Rental, Rates, and Accom- 
modation,and Map. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Swift (Dean) :— 

Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Gulliver's Travels; and A Taleofa 
Tub. Post 8vo, printed on laid 
paper and half-bound, 2s. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Cuurron CoLttins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s, [Shovriiy. 
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Swinburne (Algernon C.), Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Works by: Dramas: ‘‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 


Selections from the Poetical Works 
of A.C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
Atarantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. First SERIEs, 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price, 
Poems and Ba!lads. SEconD SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Tuirp SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo, 1s. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 
George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. Il. of Geo, CHapMAN’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 
A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 


Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps, Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
{n Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll Illustrations in Colours, and 
a Lite of the Author by ). C. Hotren, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PoruLar EpiTIon, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Lite and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
Coloured Frontis. and 100 Illusts, 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s, 


ae 


Darc,’’‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 

Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wite,” 

‘‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 

One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*,* The Plays may also be had sepa 
rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. Jennrnes. 


With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by Witit1AM MakEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-lite, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames. By A.S. KrAusse. 
With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Cressida. Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thomson’s Seasonsand Castle 
of Indolence. With Introduction 
by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter),Works by ; 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 

WARD WALForD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHot7, F.S.A. 
The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner, Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians, 
With numerous Il]lusts. in Colours, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c, With nearly 50 Illusts, 


CHATTO & WIND 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; | 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 
Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Like Ships upon the Sea, 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 
Trollope (T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J.T. TRowsripcGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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WALFORD (EDWARD), continued— 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1890). 
Containing an Alphabetica! List of 
the Knights ot the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates ot 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 3zmo,cl.,1s. 
Walford’s Shilling House of Com: 
mons (1890). Containing List of all 
Members ot Parliament, their Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo, cloth, is. 

Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baron 
etage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1890). Royal 32mo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s, 

Walford’s Windsor Peerage, Baron- 
etage, and Knightage (1890), 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 

William Pitt: A Biography. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

Tales of our Great Families. A New 
Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo,cl.,3s. 6°. 

Haunted London. By WALTERTHORN - 
BURY, Edited by EDWARD WALFoRD, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. FarrHor7, 
F,S.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 60. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
38s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Buried Diamonds. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 


Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds,, 7s. 6d. each. 


VillaritA Double Bond. By L, 
VILLARI. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by: 
Walford’s County Familles of the 
United Kingdom (1890). Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
riage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Fami- 
lies, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, the Offices they hold, their 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. Thirtieth 
Annual Ed, Royal 8vo, cl. gilt, 50s. 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1890). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c, 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage(1890), 
Containing List ot the Baronets of the 
United Kingdom, Biographical Not- 
ices, Addresses, &c, 32mo, cloth, 1s 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation. By 1zAAK WALTOn; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Sir Harris Nicowas, and 61 Illusts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


| Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Edited, with Introduction, by WILLIAM 
M. Rossetti. With Portrait, Crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo ,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 

JuLius BEERBOHM. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 

Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 

America. By FREDERICK Boyte. 
Savage Life. By FREDERICK BoyLr. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. 

By GEorGE DaniEL. With Illustra- 

tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK,. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 

By THoMAs Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 

THoMaAS Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. By THomMas Frost. 
Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 

Strange Fish to be found there. By 

JAMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. Ry James 

GREENWOOD. 


Tunis: The Land and the People 
By the Chevalier de HrssE-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations, 
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WANDERER’S LIBRARY, contintued— 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEy, 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
By CHARLES HinpDtey, With Ilusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. ByE. P. 
Hineston. Witha Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry SANSON, 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated by Watiis Mackay. 


Ward.—Five Years with the 
Congo Cannibals. By HERBERT 
Warp. With 83 Illustrations by the 
Author, Victor PERARD, and W. B. 
Davis. Royal 8vo, cl. ex., 148. [Oct. 15. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 
Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
teet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. ‘Price 5s. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope By 
F. W. Cory. With ro Illustrations. 
Crawn 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 


tery and Porcelain. By Hopper M. 
Westrropp. With Illustrations, and 
List of Marks. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Whistler’s (Mr.) Ten o'Clock. | 


Crown 8yo, hand-made paper, ls, 


| 


| 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 


Whist. By A. S. WiLks and C., F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


White.—The Natural History 


of Selborne. By GitserT Wuirte, 
M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper 
and half-bound, 2s. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science in Short Chapters. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 
Illusts, Crown 8vo, clcth limp, 2s.6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel 
Making, and of their Practical Uses. 
Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 98. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Development, 3rd Ed, 
With 259 Illusts. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 78.6d., 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Glimpses of Life'and Nature. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,38.6d. [Shortly. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. 


By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood(H.F.),DetectiveStoriesby: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By CELIA 
PARKER WOOLLEY. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
With4oo Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 

Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c, 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FatrHOLT,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
'and at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Castaway. 


Crown 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. LrBrary EpITIoNs, many I]lustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. For Maimie’s Sake. 
Babylon. The Devil’s Die. 

In all Shades. This Mortal Coil. 
The Tents of Shem. 
BY REV om DARING GOULD: 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY WALTER BESANT & Fj. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy,. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft, 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown, 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus.|For Faith and Freedom. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. 
To Call Her Mine, 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. | God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. Foxglove Manor. 
Matt. Masterof the Mine 
The New Abelard | Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Juliet’s Guardian. Deceivers ‘Ever. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
Antonina. | Basil. 


Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen. 


The Frozen Deep, 
TheTwoDestinies 


The Law and the 
Lady. 


Ji 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
“1 Say No.” 
Little Novels, 
The Evil Genius. 
TheLegacyofCain 
A Rogue’s Life, 
Blind Love. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE, 
ACastle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


BYIM BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES 
Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERA LD; 
Fatal Zero. 


BY R,. E, FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 
One by One. King or Knave 2? 


Prefaced by Siy BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
In Honour Bound, 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest, 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow, 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY f{ULIAN HA WTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome, 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindextepr’s Disappearance, 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BYeTS AAG HENDERSON, 
Agatha Page. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 


Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


BY JEAN INGELOW, 


' Fated to be Free, 
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PiccapILLy NoveEts, continued— 


BY R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 
lone. 
Paston Carew: 
Sowing the Wind. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY FUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Hearts. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BY CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
HENRY HERMAN. 

The Bishops’ Bible. 

BY GEORGES OHNET. 
A Weird Gift. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


——— 


| PiccapILLty Novets, continued— 
BY FAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

Walter’s Word. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted 


| By Proxy. 


BY OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. | 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. | 

Twicotrin. ape 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 


ADog of Flanders | 
Pascarel. | 
Signa. | 
Princess Naprax- | 


ine. 
| 


| Wanda. 


Frescoes. 

In Maremma 
Othmar. 
Guilderoy. 


Syrlin. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 


Some Private 
Views. 

TheCanon’sWard, 

Glow-worm Tales. 

Talk of the Town. 

In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday Tasks. 

The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 

The Burnt Mil- 
lion. 


BY E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners. 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. | 


Peg Woftington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. | 


Foul Play. 


The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation 


The Wandering Heir. 


A Woman-Hater. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 


The Jilt. 
Good Stories of 


{ Animals. 
Men and other 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 


Weird Stories. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


An Ocean Tragedy 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 


Guy Waterman. 


The Lion in the Path. 


| Two Dreamers. 


h 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 


Gideon’s Rock. 
The High Mills. 


| Margaret and Elizabeth. 


Heart Salvage. 
Sebastian. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 


The Afghan Knife. 


i 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 


Proud Maisie. | 
The Violin-Player. 


Cressida. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 


Frau Frohmann. | 
Kept in the Dark. 


Marion Fay. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
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PrccaDILLy Nove s, continued— 

BY FRANCES E, TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 


BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 


PICCADILLY Nove Ls, continued—- 


BY SARAH TYTLER« 


What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 
Lady Bell. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. The Devil’s Die. 
Babylon. This Mortal Coil. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
BY REV. S. BARING GOULD. 

Red Spider. | Eve. 

BY FRANK BARRETT, 
Fettered for Life. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 

Grantley Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & 7}. RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE., 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories, 

Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 

Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES, 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of! The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature.!| Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard, 
Love Me for Ever.| Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. | The Heirof Linne 
The Master of the Mine 
BY HALE CALNE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemstep 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON, 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian 
BY AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass, 


BY MRS. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Ferroil. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
Antonina. My Miscellanies 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone, 
The Dead Secret.} Man and Wife. 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? The Fallen Leaves 
New Magdalen Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Frozen Deep.| The Black Robe. 
The Law and the) Heart and Science 

Lady. lSay.No,? 
TheTwo Destinies| The Evil Genius, 
Haunted Hotel. Little Novels. 

A Rogue’s Life. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances, 
Blacksmith and Scholar, 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY M. ¥. COLQUHOUN, 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leg. | Paul Foster’s Daughter: 


| 
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CHEAP PopuLarR NOVELS, continued— 
~ “BY CG. EGBERT, CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES., 
Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY FAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 

The Man-Hunter. 

Caught at Last! 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? 
BY CONAN DOYLE, &c. 

Strange Secrets. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Felicia. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Roxy. 

YBY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 

Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. King or Knave. 

A Real Queen. | Romances of Law. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL, 

One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. In Honour Bound 
For Lack of Gold. | The Flower of the 
What will the Forest. 

World Say ? Braes of Yarrow. 
In Love and War.| The Golden Shaft. 
For the King. _|Of High Degree. 
In PasturesGreen: Mead and Stream. 
Queen of the Mea-| Loving a Dream, 

dow. A Hard Knot. 
AHeart’s Problem | Heart’s Delight. 
The Dead Heart. | Blood-Money. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck, 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
Every-Day Papers. 


Olympia. 


' Linley Rochford. 


CuEAP PopuLaR NovELs, continued— 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY ¥. BERWICK HARWOOD, 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 
ElliceQuentin. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Miss Cadogna. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS, 

’Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 


Dust. 


Self-Condemned. | That other Person 


BY FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free, ; 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW, 
Colonial Facts and Fictions 
BYR. ASH EimmNiGe 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
Passion’s Slave. 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle i 
BY JOHN LEYS, 
The Lindsays. 
BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love.” | lone. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTRY, 
Dear LadyDisdain MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 


Nelghbours. The Comet of a 
| My Enemy’s Season. 
Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 


Sebastian Strome 


Beatrix Randolph. 
Love—or a Name. 
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CHEAP Poputar Nove s, continued— 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 
BY 7. MASTERMAN; 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mbp. Dorillion. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH., 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY 7. E. MUDDOGK, 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 


CueaP Poputar Nove ts, continued— 


Clyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers, 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes, 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 

Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 


Mirk Abbey. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted, 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof! 

High : Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Yeap. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 


Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 
Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory, 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town, 
Holiday Tasks. 


Not Wooed, but i Glow-worm Tales 


Won. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ALife’sAtonement 


A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 

By the Gateof the 
Val Strange. [Sea. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 


Hearts. 

Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human 
Nature, 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune. 


One Traveller Returns. 
BY HENRY MURRAY, 


A Game of Bluff. 


BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate 2? 
BY GEORGES OHNET. 


Doctor Rameau. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Whiteladies. 


| The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY, 


Phcebe’s Fortunes. 


BY OUIDA, 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
In a Winter City. 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship, 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune, 

Bimbi. | Wanda, 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar, 

Ouidas Wisdom, 
Wit,and Pathos. 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 


Gentle and Simple. 


BY FAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-| A County Family. 


berd. 


t Her Mercy. 


APerfect Treasure | A Woman’s Ven- 


Bentinck’s Tutor. 


geance. 


Murphys Master. | Cecil’s Tryst 


BY Gn Ey PIR IGESE 
Lady Lovelace. 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Reget, 


BY E. C, PRICE. 


Valentina. | The Foreigners} 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival, 
Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place, 
The Double Marriage, 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love, 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. A Woman-Hater 
Readiana. The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 


BY MRS. F. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


BY FAMES RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart, 
Schools and Scholars. 
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CHEAP aby ES Namee von ion 
BY W, CEARK RUSSELL, 

Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.” 
The Romance of Jenny. Harlowe, 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in ae Dark. 
BY CT. W.SSPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE., 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R, LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Cressida. | Proud Malsle. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY T,. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELFANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Ayne Furress. | Mabel’s Progress. 


| 
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Keres Tapas Ce Nowe yore ba 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 7 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. ~ 
Kept in-the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
Huckleberry Finn. Lof Europe. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TY Per ne 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared. 
The Huguenot Family. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
BY F. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 
BY HH. F.. Weep: 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
BY LADY WOOD, 


Sabina. 

BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or, Love&Theology. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 

The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 

Castaway. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Bret HarreE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
BreET Harte, 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITZGERALD. 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 

Sentenced! By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 

The Professor’s Wife. By L.GranHam. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Niagara Spray. By J. HoLLINGSHEAD, 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 
Tom JERROLD. 

Cut by the Mess. By ArTHUR KEYSER. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by Justin 
H. McCartny, M.P. 

Dolly. By Justin H. McCarrtny, M.P. 

Lily Lass. JUSTIN lig Mc@artny, M.P. 


Was She Good or Bad? By W. Minto. 
That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Morss- 
WORTH. 

Notes from the ‘‘ News.” JAs. PAyn. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHELPs. 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. PHELPs. 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. PHELPS. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. PHELPs, 
Trooping with Crows. By C.L. Pirkis 
Bible Characters. By CHAs. READE, 


Rogues. By R, H. SHERARD, 
The Dagonet Reciter. ByG.R. Sims, 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims, 


The Case of George Candlemas. By 
GEORGE R. Sims. [ SPEIGHT. 
The Sandycroft Mystery. By T. W. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Father Damien. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
A Double Bond. By Linpa VILLARI, 


J. OGDEN AND CO, LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, Eis 


SPECIALTIES FOR ALL SEASONS 


SENT ANYWHERE & EVERYWHERE ABROAD, 


Where a Post Parcel Service is open, at Current Rates. 


H- R. H. PRINCE ALBERT’S CACHOUX. 
; At 6d., by Inland Post, 7d. 


Dainty Morsels in the form of tiny silver bullets which dissolve in the | 
mouth and surrender to the Breath their Hidden Fragrance. 


J ACKSON’S BENZINE RECT. 
At 6d., 1s. and 2s. 6d. By Parcels Post, 3d. extra. 


For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all absorbent fabrics. 
Dress or Drapery, Kids, Books, and Manuscript it cleans 
with equal success. 


JACKSON’S CHINESE DIAMOND CEMENT 
At 6d. and 1s., by Inland Post for 1s. 2d. | 


For Mending every article of Ornament or Furniture, Glass, China, 
Earthenware, &c. 


JACKSON” S INCENSE SPILLS. 
At 6d., by Inland Post for 7d. 


A neat and antiseptic fashion of Purifying the Air of a Sick-Room and } 
Perfuming a House; one of those rare cases of ancient custom 
and modern science being in accord. 


JACKSON'S RUSMA. 
At 1s., by Inland Post for 1s. 2d. 


For Removal of.Hair from the Arms, Neck, or Face, without the use of { 
the razor, as well as as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin. i} 


WANSBROUGH'S METALLIC NIPPLE SHIELDS. | 
At 1s. per Pair, by Inland Post for 1s. 2d. } 
LADIES NURSING, for the Prevention and Cure of Sore Nipples. 


FROM THE LABORATORY OF 


THOMAS JACKSON, 
Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 


1890. 


[7090] 
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piniasarey:w tod wl MUSICAL BOXES 
ai: ee ARE THE BEST. 


Litt re Sar ey ay . 
AY They all bear the above Trade Mark 
Mand can be had at almost all the prin- 
cipal Music Sellers and Jewellers i 'n 
other United Kingdom. a4 


PAILLARD. & CO., Manufacturers, 
ay. sisi otnd HOLBORN: VIADUCT, ‘LONDON. - 
ie Pr ice Lists free on application. 


r} [al Edition. r6th Thousand. oa “Rewrlttea | 
ee ..,; and greatly Enlarged. : 


iri your EYES, and How to Preserve 
: .Them,. from INFANCY to OLD AGE, with 
- Special Information about Spectacles, 
By- J») BROWNING, *F.R.A.S.;°P2R.M.S., 
'&c. With Seventy Illustrations. Price 
IS, . cloth. 


“PRESS N OTI CE. 


‘This little volume should secure a wide 
(circle, of peeery | We. have) been’ specially 
pleased with the many useful hints*given .by 
+| Mr. . Browning: eodedied sight preservation. 
The. most interesting. part of the book, per- 
haps, is that which relates to the choice of 
-spectacles."—Health. 


CHATTO & ‘WINDUS, Riegadwe kondons:W,, 
And of all Booksellers, ° : 


Sena FREE FOR is. 2d. BY THE AUTHOR, 


JOHN’ ‘BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, 


~63, STRAND, tO ha 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Dealers a oO Ane Rare ‘Books. 
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w RHE» BOOKLOVER'S LEAFLET: © 


A Monthly, List..of--.Books offered at moderate 
prices, post free 3s. per annum, 


_66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


_ TRELOAR’S 
SEAMLESS CARPETS. 


CHEVIOT CARPETS. 


Lies « 
18 


12 ft. 9 in.x 9 ft. gin.... 
12 ft. 9 in. x11 ft. 3 in... 
13 ft. 3 in. x1r ft. 3 in... 
14 ft. 3 in. x11 ft, 3 in... 
15 ft. o in. x10 ft. 6 in... 
15 ft. 6 in. x ro ft. 6 in... 
16 ft. oin. x 12 ft. oin.... 


8 ft.oin.x7 ft. oin. ... 0 
9 ft.oin.x7 ft. oin. ... 1 
9 ft. 3 in.x8 ft. zim. ... x 
Io ft. 3 in.x8 ft. 3in. ... r 8 
I 
I 
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10 ft. 9 in. x9 ft. gin. .. 
rr ft. 3 in. x8 ft. 3 in. ... 
ERitt Ounsxo tte qin. ..: 
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SHETLAND CARPETS. 
Leas na Leister a 
gift. oin.x7 ft,6in. ... 1 15° 9 13 ft: oin.& 9 ft.oin.... 3 2 6 
Gittrounss9 ft-o in, 1.2 2 Q| 12 ft.o in. x10 ft. Gin... 3 6 6 
to ft.oin.xgft.oin. ...2 7 6] 12 ft.oin.x12 ft. oin.... 316 o 
tr ft.oin.xgft.oin. ... 212 9 £3 ft.6 in X12 ft.’o in, sea 
12 ft.oin.x9ft.oin, ...217 0 15 ft. o in. x12 ft. oin.... 4.15 0 


PAISLEY CARPETS. 


: f Lanse d: | LineSsG. 
9 ft.oin.x7ft.6in. ... 1 10 o 13 ft. 6 in. x10 ft. oin.... 3 0 o 
to ft.6in.xgft.oin. ...2 2 o| 14 ft.oin.x11 ft. oin.... 3 10 oO 
Tad, On. x9 {tro in:'... 2..8. %o 15 ft.o in. x12 ft.oin.... 4 0 0 


—, 


The Queen says :—‘‘ The writer of this note had a year’s experience 
of Cheviot Carpets, and finding them wear well and look well, has 
every reason to be satisfied.”’ 


t 


Avoid imitations made with a mixture of Cotton or Jute. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


68, 69 & 70, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


